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PREFACE. 



A PART of the following sketches had been pub- 
lished, in an abbreviated form, by the ' New Free 
Press' when the Author was induced to publish, in 
a connected work, the impressions he had formed on 
Petersburg Society. In the desire of affording a 
modest contribution to the history of recent Russian 
civilisation, the Author has attempted to represent, 
by the strongest delineation of the Russia of the 
present day, the great changes which have taken 
place in Petersburg Society during the last ten years. 

Whether this object has been achieved, and to 
what extent, the reader must decide. The Author 
feels conscious that his sketches are based on atten- 
tive observation, and when this has been insufficient 
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vi Preface^ 

he has had recourse to reliable sources. From the 
imminent danger of prepossession for or against the 
separate political and national parties contending in 
Russia he hopes that he has been guarded by the 
cosmopolitan tendencies which are nowhere more 
thoroughly acquired than in Petersburg. 

Baden, near Vienna : 
May 1873. 
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I. 

THE GRAND DUCHESS HELENA, 

* How can one even exist in a town in which the 
streets are damp and the hearts dry ? ' 

When the Grand Duchess Helena Pawlovna ac- 
companied her husband, the Grand Duke Michael, 
who died in 1849, from Stuttgart to Petersburg, now 
forty-eight years ago, these words of Count SoUohub 
had not been uttered; their truth, however, had 
been felt often enough, both before and since; 
felt, perhaps, by few so strongly and painfully as by 
the Swabian princess of eighteen years of age, to 
whom the doubtful good fortune had been allotted 
of being the sister-in-law of two Russian emperors. 
The royal prince to whom the daughter of Duke 
Paul of Wiirtemberg had given her hand was more 

B 



2 Distinguished Persons in Russian Society, 

richly endowed by nature than his elder brothers 
Constantine and Nicholas; but from his cradle also 
the Graces had stayed away, and his education had 
lacked those influences which ennoble the feelings 
and lead the mind to higher aims. Far more versa- 
tile and critical in his natural capacity than Nicholas, 
the Grand Duke Michael had spent his youthful 
years just as exclusively in military trifling as his 
elder brother, the future czar. Under the direction 
of the Swiss, Caesar Laharpe, who had returned to 
the Russian Court in 1801 (the same man whose 
bungling superintendence had ruined the education 
of Alexander I,), the younger sons of Paul I. and 
the Empress Marie had been also trained during 
their boyhood to reverence those ideas of eighteenth 
century civilization which their father in praxi was 
daily opposing to the knife. The influence which 
had produced such ^ effect on the softer Alexander 
as to make him at seventeen hate nothing so deci- 
dedly as the Court, and fear nothing so much as the 
vocation to which he was destined, drove his younger 
brothers to oppose all efforts at culture and to despise 
all its advocates. To snap their fingers at the philo- 
sophy of their tedious teachers and as quickly to 
forget everything that they imparted from the 
compendium of their knowledge, adapted as it was 
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The Grand Duchess Helena. 3 

ad usum delphiniy had been the chief delight of the 
two boys, who were consigned by their grandmother, 
the Empress Catharine, to the care of the Princess 
Lieven. Trusting to the compensating influence of 
^is grand^maman^ (for so the princess was styled by 
the Imperial family), both the youngest sons of the 
unfortunate Paul gained permission to march behind 
the drum at every leisure opportunity, or to spend 

^ Charlotte, widow of General von Lieven, nie Baroness Fosse, was 
summoned, by the recommendation of Count^rowne, Governor-General 
of Riga, from the solitude of the small Courland estate, on which she 
resided in comparative poverty, and was transplanted to the Court of the 
empress. Peter III., hated as he was by his mother, could not even 
have the disposal of his own children. It speaks, however, for the deli- 
cate tact of the governess thus forced upon the Grand Duke, for the 
Imperial grandchildren, that Paul retained her after his mother's decease, 
and left her to discharge her former functions. In 1799, the general's 
widow and her descendants were raised to the rank of count In [1826, 
they were again raised to that of prince, and in the year 1828, she died, 
universally honoured. The eldest of her sons, Prince Karl Lieven, 
was Minister of Education from 1828-32 ; the second. Prince Christoph, 
was a general, and subsequently ambassador in London, where he 
possessed great influence, especially through his wife. Princess Dorothea, 
nie von Benckendorff. In the summer of 1830, the prince was head of 
the Foreign Office, in the place of Count Nesselrode, who was visiting 
some baths, and in this capacity he has the merit of having withheld 
the Emperor Nicholas from declaring war against France, upon which 
that sovereign had resolved in his first indignation at the July revolution. 
The recognition of Louis Philippe^ which Lieven effected, was also 
essentially aided by the judicious behaviour of the French envoy. 
Baron Bourgoing. The present chief master of the ceremonies in the 
Imperial Court, Prince Paul Lieven, is a grandson of the founder of the 
greatness of the family, and is the only son of her youngest ison. 

B2 



4 Distinguished Persons in Russian Society, 

their playtime in the practice of arms ; and not un- 
frequently did they leave their bed at dawn and steal 
shoeless pcist their tutor's couch to the drilling ground, 
that they might join in the exercise. The decisive 
years, moreover, in the boyhood of the two princes 
belonged to an epoch in which half the world stood 
under arms for and against the Corsican emperor; 
no wonder, therefore, that these younger sons were 
left without restraint to their military inclinations, 
and grew up as genuine officers of the Guards, equally 
unacquainted with the importance of the arts of peace 
as they were unconcerned about the higher duties of 
the soldier, respecting which they could be but little 
enlightened by their * djädka ' (military tutor). Count 
Lambsdorff, as he had himself never been initiated 
into them. Nicholas chose the Infantry as his special 
branch of the service ; Michael, who possessed some 
mathematical talent, selected the Artillery. Both 
princes were remarkable even as youths for the 
intense eagerness with which they entered into 
manoeuvres and reviews, although they had been 
given to understand a hundred times that this play- 
work was in no wise to be regarded as a preparation 
for the profession of arms.* Both were early married, 

» The classical expression, * Je deteste la guerre, eile gäteles armte,' 
is not, moreover, to be referred to Nicholas, but to the Grand Duke 
Constantine. 
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TIu Grand Duchess Helena. 5 

and neither of them had any idea of the fact that not 
their elder brother Constantine, but the eldest of 
themselves was destined to be Alexander's successor. 
Faithfully had Michael shared with his brother all the 
cares and dangers of those blood-stained weeks of 
interregnum from November 19 (December i) (Death 
of Alexander) to December 14 (December 26) (Acces- 
sion of Nicholas), 1825; for days he had waited at 
Nennal (th6 Esthonian post-station) for tidings as to 
whether Constantine, who was then in Warsaw, had 
accepted or refused the crown, in order that he might 
convey the decision in person to Nicholas. To his 
efforts it was due that the Artillery did not take part 
in the revolution of December 14, but turned their guns 
against the insurgents ; twice did the young Grand 
Duke ride close before the ranks of the mutinous troops 
gathered in the Senate House Square, to counsel them 
to return to obedience ; the presidency of the secret 
commission which sat in judgment upon the conquered 
rebels was assigned to him in recognition of such 
services cis these. 

The events which accompanied Nicholas' accession 
to the throne at once strengthened and loosened 
the bond between the two Imperial brothers; so 
jealously did the 'guard of conservative interests' 
watch over his own absolute power, that even his 
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favourite brother was excluded from all participation 
in affairs of State, and was doomed, moreover, to pine 
away as first gentleman-in-waiting of the Empire, 
dividing his days between military torments and 
monotonous festivals. His youthful pleasure in 
trifling with orders and epaulettes (Michael received 
the latter in diamonds at the entertainment given in 
recognition of his services) and in the title of grand- 
master of the Artillery, soon died away. The Grand 
Duke was of too active a mind not to perceive that 
his life was the most purposeless and aimless in the 
world, too stiffened by transmitted conventionalities, 
and too habituated to subserviency, for him ever to 
give depth to the existence allotted to him, or to be 
able to find compensation in intellectual pursuits. It 
is true his brother assigned him the presidentship in 
all possible commissions and committees ; it is true he 
was in the summer of every year appointed supreme 
arbiter in the sham-fights that took place in Krass- 
noje Ssdlo ; none of these functions, however, pos- 
sessed any serious purpose, in none of them was 
there more than the mere appearance of work. As 
regarded the manoeuvres, and commands, and post of 
umpire, none knew better than the Grand Duke that 
the emperor would never allow the decision to rest 
with anyone but himself respecting all details of 
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these sham-fights, aiid that he alone would determine 
according to his own pleasure who was to be pro- 
claimed as victor. Perhaps, without knowing it, 
Michael Pawlovitsch became by degrees just as dis- 
gusted with his brother's rule as the greater number 
of those whom it most nearly affected. Discontented, 
blas^y tormenting himself and others with regulations, 
which were, so to speak, the leading star of his exist- 
ence, he was even in his youth a man whom his fellow 
men gladly avoided, in spite of his happy sallies of wit 
and a heart good at bottom. His sharp tongue in- 
duced in ceaseless derision of all that came in his way ; 
his pedantry in official matters went hand in hand with 
the bitterest irony upon everything belonging to Peters- 
burg life. Men and women had equally to suffer from 
the cynicism and inconsiderate conduct of the Imperial 
brother, who vented his disgust at the emptiness of 
his own life by derision of those around him, and 
who especially attacked everything which savoured of 
imaginative views, or of a taste for art and science ; 
the pikins (civilians) whom at bottom he envied for 
their ability to have a deeper conception of life, were 
no less pitilessly exposed to the lashes of the grand 
duke than the gold-laced Court generals, whose 
inability he despised. * How do you feel when you 
see these hundreds of stars all in the wrong place ? * 
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the Grand Duke once asked the astronomer Struve, 
as the latter was standing modestly amidst a crowd 
of order-covered adjutant-generals. 

To be married to a man of such a kind would have 
been a heavy trial to any finely- organised woman ; it 
must have pressed with leaden weight on the young 
princess, who, in February 1824, was transplanted 
from her idyllic home at Stuttgart to the icy fog of 
the Finland marsh which Peter I* had made the resi- 
dence of himself and his successors. The lively 
nature of the Swabian princess, who had been early 
accustomed, in her father^s simple country seat, to find 
the pleasure of life in the enjoyment of harmonious 
society and in agreeable intellectual intercourse, had 
to accommodate itself to the position of a Court lady^ 
compelled to measure every step and every move- 
ment, to weigh every word, to represent and to 
represent only — Shaving, in truth, no part to represent, 
for neither she nor her husband had anything to do 
with public matters, and indeed were only regarded 
as forming members of the great Court life. Among 
the sixty millions of Russians, the Grand Duke 
Michael ranked just the same as any other subject ; 
even in their private and personal relations, the 
occupants of the Palais Michel were required to 
comply with the rules laid down by the autocrat, and 
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The Grand Duchess Helena, 9 

to keep themselves aloof from anything which 
savoured of want of restraint, or of any abandon or 
familiarity with ordinary mortals. The young Grand 
Duchess was obliged to renounce all the religious 
interests that were dear to her unless she chose to 
expose herself to the derision of her husband and the 
unamiable severity of her brother-in-law. Music and 
more serious reading were the enjoyments of stolen 
leisure hours ; intercourse with artists was only to be 
had at Shrovetide ; the society of scholars was only 
admissible in the degree which His Majesty ap- 
pointed. 'EUe est distingude, mais eile a Tair de 
s'ennuyer' was the verdict of the keen-sighted 
Custine, after having once seen the young wife, to 
whom in truth the part was now and then assigned 
' de faire les honneurs de la litt^rature ä la cour de 
Tempereur Nicolas,* and who therefore could not be 
blamed if she appeared 'moins naturelle et plus 
contrainte que les autres femmes de la famille 
imperiale.' Life was compulsorily passed amid osten- 
tatious pageants,^ audiences with official personages,. 

* Custine, who, though he errs now and then, has, on the whole, ob- 
tained a very just perception of Russian life, strikingly remarks: ' H 
faut Stre Russe et m6me empereur pour r^sister ä la fatigue de la vie de 
PAersbouig: le soir des fetes telles qu*on ne voit qu'en Russie, le matin 
des felicitations de la cour, des ceremonies, des receptions ou bien des. 
parades sur mer et sur terre. • . . A Petersbourg on s'ennuye de tout, 
meme des plaisirs. Au surplus, le plaisir n'est pas le but de I'existence. 
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and drives, the object of which was generally a 
review on the Zaryzin lug (Champ de Mars), and in 
summer a manoeuvre at Krassnoje Ss61o. 

The Grand Duke was from early till late 'trfes- 
occupd k ne rien faire.* The Grand Duchess had the 
option either to pass the weary hours alone or in the 
society of her sister-in-law; to gather round her a 
circle of agreeable people, and to enliven them after 
her own fashion, would have been regarded as a 
crimen Icesce majestatis. Even the three daughters 
who were born to her — ^and two of whom died very 
early — could not in anywise fill the void ; they were, 
after all, not sons, whose initiation into the mysteries 
of great and small Court regulations might have 
helped the father to get rid of the uniformity of his 
daily life. 

Five and twenty years had this union lasted — a 
union maintained on an endurable footing by the tact 
and wisdom of the Grand Duchess — ^when Michael 
Pawlovitsch, at scarcely fifty-one years of age, died, 
shortly after the conclusion of the Hungarian campaign. 

.... Femme, enfants, serviteurs, parents, favoris, en Russie tout doit 
suivre le tourbillon imperial, en souriant jusqu'ä la mort ; plus une 
personne est placee pr^ de ce soleil des esprits, plus eile est esclave.' 
These remarks accord almost word by word with what Friedrich von 
Gagem says in his Russian reminiscences. Ten times a day the order 
at the Russian Court is changed, so that no one may for a moment enjoy 
elf-collectedness, reflection, or the free disposal of himself. 
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The emperor was deeply touched at his brother's 
death, for the grey hair which the hitherto youthful 
monarch exhibited on his return from Warsaw, in the 
autumn of 1849, and the loss of the last remnant of his 
good humour, are ascribed to sorrow at his bereavement 
Members of the Imperial circle asserted that Nicholas, 
ever since the event, ceased to make the stereotyped 
jokes which had hitherto at times escaped his lips, 
and that from this time he began the habit of talking 
aloud to himself as he walked alone. More easily, 
although in a manner thoroughly suitable, the widow, 
now five and forty years of age, accommodated her- 
self to her new position. 

After the first excitement was over, she seemed to 
live exclusively in her daughter Catherine, and in the 
children whom the latter had borne to her husband, 
the good-natured, wearisome, and nearly deaf Duke 
George of Mecklenberg-Strelitz ; throughout the year 
she lived under the same rpof with her daughter:— the 
winter, in the large palace in the Michailow Square, 
the summer in Kameni-Ostrow, well satisfied to be 
less limited in the choice of her society and in the 
occupation of her time than she had been during the 
existence of her unsuitable husband. A new epoch, 
however, truly began in the life of the still beautiful 
woman — matron as she had now become — after the 
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death of her brother-in-law, at the commencement of 
that ' new age ' in Russia, which must have been con- 
sidered by the contemporaries of Nicholas as, indeed, 
a period of unlimited liberty. Instead of the wearisome 
generals and privy counsellors who had hitherto 
peopled the ante-chamber, there . now appeared the 
speakers and writers of the different parties which had 
arisen in the Neva-capital since the year 1855 — men 
who possessed ideas, who had aims in view, who be- 
lieved in themselves and their cause, and who stirred 
up the stagnating life, indifferent as to the means used* 
Under the mild sceptre of her dutiful nephew, the 
Grand Duchess, who felt herself, moreover, the eldest 
member of the family, might in all essential matters 
act as she pleased. The use she made of this freedom 
has, indeed, but little altered the course of things even 
in Russia, but it nevertheless gave herself and others 
the feeling of a certain importance, and thus had a 
stimulating and animating influence upon the higher 
ranks of society in Petersburg. The banquets in the 
Palais Michel had been said at all times to possess 
a special charm, and to differ advantageously from all 
other festivities of the same kind. The capability 
for concentrated activity, for devotion to the higher 
objects of life, or for lasting interest on behalf of 
certain fixed ideas, had of course long ago subsided 
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in a character naturally amiable and true ; all that 
she desired was to occupy her time and thoughts with 
more interesting and important matters than the 
trivialities amidst which her youth had been spent. 
Her house was, indeed, the central point of all the 
cultivated and interesting people of the capital ; the 
ladies and gentlemen of her Courts the witty Editha 
von Rahden, the musical Fräulein Stubbe (now Frau 
Abasa), the chivalrous Baron Rosen, Count M. 
Wielchorski, the excellent violincello player Von 
Nummers, and others, stood high above the ordinary 
mass by cultivation, intelligence, and moral dignity, 
and were well able to make anyone of note feel at 
iiome in the Palais Michel. Here might be seen the 
coryphaei of the national and democratic party — men 
such as Miliutin, Kawelin, and AksakofT— just as fre- 
-quently as Baron Brewem, Count Kayserlingk, Von 
Oettingen, the great naturalist and father of the doc- 
trine of evolution. Privy Counsellor von Bär, and the 
other representatives of the -Courland nobility, as well 
as the ' European liberals,' Von Reutern, Golownin,and 
WaluiefT, the friends of the Grand Duke Constantine. 
Each and all of these men the Grand Duchess knew 
liow to fascinate; her lively pleasant conversation, 
which in itself was not without its charm, was based 
on a tolerable education, and was kept alive by a love 
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of reading and knowledge which expended itself not 
only in all the more important works of Russian, 
French, and German literature, but which possessed 
sufficient energy to keep pace with the numerous 
memoirs and treatises which were presented to the 
noble politician. Fräulein von Rahden, the favourite 
lady of the Court, was not to be surpassed in the art 
of making short compendiums of the bulkiest works, 
and for years German scholars joined this most 
unusual woman in her task, finding plenty to do in 
sifting the material with which the indefatigable 
royal reader was supplied. "Without regard for the 
changeful caprice of the * grand ' Court, Helena Paw- 
lovna opened the doors of her hospitable mansion to 
all who were conspicuous for mind and cultivation, 
equally amiable in her intercourse with old and young, 
with recognized and rising greatness. So thoroughly 
in earnest was the lively versatile woman with her 
motto ' Homo sum, nihil humani a me alienum puto,' 
that, in the summer of 1862, the absurd rumour 
arose that the emperor's aunt stood in close con- 
nection with Herzen and other heads of the Russian 
emigration party, — a malicious invention without any 
foundation,^ nevertheless evidencing the freedom of 

' In the year 1862, an officer in the finance department lost his reason, 
and in this condition he alleged that he himself and a number of other 
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tone prevailing in the Michailow palace, and which 
was especially offensive to the bigoted and hypo- 
critical clique that had gathered round the reigning^ 
empress. 

Yet not only statesmen and publicists but all 
artists and scholars prefered this court to any other in 
the Neva-capital. Every year, as Lent and the time 
for concerts drew near, the city learned that one or 
another of the famous artists who had arrived from 
abroad had been invited to take up his abode in the 
palace of the art-loving Grand Duchess instead of in 
the expensive and dirty hotels * Klee,* or * Demouth.* 
The musical evenings in the Palais Michel excluded 
all comparison with the entertainments which, * for the 
sake of honour,' were held in the Winter Palace, and 
in the Marble or Anitschin Castle (the residences of 
the Grand Duke Constantine and of the heir appa- 
rent), in order to put a stop to the complaints raised 
at the decline of art in Petersburg. At all the other 
courts, the artists had a sense of being exhibited in 

persons (among whom he mentioned the name of the Grand Duchess) 
had been Herzen's correspondents. This foolish calumny even found 
its way into the Berlin < Kladderadatsch,' which contained an article en- 
titled * Von Herzen zu Herzen.' The only person ascertained at the 
time as really guilty was an officer of the Guards, Count Rostowzow by 
name, son of Jacob Rostowzow, the well-known president of the Eman- 
cipation Committee, who had begun his career by denunciating the 
conspiTacy of 1825, and who died in i86i. 
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public ; with the Grand Duchess they were at home, 
and were not only received with honour on account 
of their names, but also on account of their achieve- 
ments. By wider circles, also, the patroness of 
authors and artists was especially valued and beloved 
for another quality, — namely for the beneficence in 
which she delighted, and which she carried on with 
plan and method, not for^e sake of show, but for 
permanent benefit to others ; and in this also she was 
guided by the skilful hand of the excellent Fräulein 
von Rahden. 

Much has be^n said of the great political influence 
exercised by Helena Pawlovna. This, however, was 
in truth very moderate and in all personal questions 
most limited. In matters of internal policy, the views 
of the noble lady were too wavering and uncertain to 
exercise any lasting influence ; her foreign policy 
coincided with that held by the emperor and Prince 
Gortschakoff", and was therefore without opposition. 
Eagerly in favour of the Bismarck policy and the al- 
liance with Prussia, the Grand Duchess had now and 
then a little battle with the bigotry of the empress 
and with the hatred of Germany entertained by the 
young count, but her wishes were scarcely considered 
in the course of affairs. Instead of playing the 
political intriguante, she was satisfied with the more 
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grateful and more truly important part of being the 
representative of those higher interests, otherwise 
rather neglected at the Russian Court, recognising it 
as her vocation to give support to the Good and the 
Beautiful, so far as her support was needed. It is 
for this very reason that her decesise made such a deep 
and lasting impressipn on almost all circles of Peters- 
burg society, and the gap thus created will not so 
speedily be filled up. The higher the stage of 
Russian society, the more terrible is the moral and 
aesthetic wilderness which has gained ground within 
the last few years^ shattering, if not uprooting, the 
traditions of good taste which existed in better days. 
It was truly as the representative of a nobler state of 
culture that the deceased Grand Duchess exercised 
real influence — an influence which no member of the 
Imperial family has the will or the ability to continue. 
Since her death the Court of the Grand Duchess 
Constantine is the only one from which intellectual 
and especially musical interests are not wholly 
excluded. The Grand Duke himself is a tolerable 
violoncello player. 

Sadly enough was it felt for the last few years when, 
on account of her failing health, Helena Pawlovna 
withdrew more and more from society, until at length 
her intercourse was almost entirely limited to the ladies 

c 
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of her Court and her favourite physician, Dr. Eichthal 
(successor to Dr. Ameth, now residing at Vienna)^ 
and she spent the greater part of the year abroad. 
Neither the devotees and priests of the empress, nor 
the frivolous members of the young Court, will be able 
to compensate society for the loss of its worthy and 
attractive centre^ 
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COUNT PETER SCHUVALOFR 

The Emperor Paul I., at once a capricious despot 
and, as an imitator of the old Fritz, an enthusiast for 
Right and Justice, abolished 'for ever' (as every 
Russian calendar up to the present day boastingly an- 
nounces in its official chronology) the ' Secret Inquisi- 
tion,' which ever since the time of Peter the Great had 
been the supreme guard over the political good conduct 
of the Russians. Henceforth, there was an end for 
ever of the abominations which this ' Inquisition,' in 
its capacity as a state tribunal for political criminals, 
had for eighty years carried on; but neither Paul 
nor his sons imagined they could dispense -with the 
functions which it had exercised as a secret power of 
surveillance. After a special ministry of the police 
had existed for ten years (from 1809 to 18 19) under 
the rule of the ' liberal ' but ever suspicious and 
occasionally most despotic Alexander, the 'for-ever-' 
abolished secret power of surveillance was again 

02 
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established by the Emperor Nicholas in the year 1826» 
— of course in a manner * suited to the spirit of the age/ 
and was actually pronounced to be the supreme court 
of administration in the empire of sixty millions. 
Under the harmless designation of ' third division of 
the supreme court of justice belonging to his Imperial 
Majesty/ there exists, over and above the ministers of 
the so-called ' secret police/ a creation of the deceased 
Emperor Nicholas, designed to bring into a more 
regular system the secret control hitherto more freely 
exercised over all suspicious inhabitants of the sacred 
empire. 

In every Russian town of any note there appears a 
colonel or captain of the gendarme corps, in a light 
blue uniform, whose official sphere is nowhere legally 
circumscribed and limited, but of whom everyone 
knows the fact that he is the overseer of the governor, 
and of all the civil officers and magistrates of the 
province, and that he has the right to interfere in 
every affair of note, and to demand information 
respecting it. This officer is generally an agreeable 
man, with polished manners, . and everywhere an 
honorary member of all societies and associations ; 
at the same time, however, he is the head of a class of 
people whose visits he receives after sunset; and who 
transact business with him about which no honest 
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subject cares to trouble himself. The gendarme 
officer listens kindly to every complaint brought to 
him, and generally advises the complainant to apply 
to the competent authority, adding that the latter 
possesses his perfect confidence. He is never to be 
bribed, he studies the most courteous manner at all 
times, he hates nothing so much as noise and 
notoriety, and endeavours to stand on a good footing 
with everyone ; for he knows that the mere appear- 
ance of a well-founded complaint as to his demeanour 
would be sufficient to cause his removal. More 
numerous than the cases of his own removal are 
certainly those in which the gendarme officer causes 
the removal of others — ^whether to Siberia, or to the 
solitude of some provincial town on the western 
slopes of the Ural, or (when the civil functionary is 

* recommended ' by him) to a state of idleness without 
pension. 

Everything which excites attention or deserves at- 
tention, is communicated by this * blue officer,' who is 
the most dreaded man in the town, and who has no 
^respect for persons, to his superior, the chief of the 

* third division,' and this individual is the highest officer 
of the empire, and the intimate confidant of the em- 
peror, although he does not bear the title of a 
minister. All the threads of the State machinery pass 
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through his hands ; he knows everything, he informs 
the emperor of everything. The chief of the third 
division and of the gendarme corps is quand mhne 
member of the ministerial committee, quand mime 
president of every secret commission, besides being 
Spiritus rector of all the secret committees which are 
appointed at the desire of his blue-coated favourites 
in the provinces; whether called upon to interfere 
with the course of regular justice, or to prosecute Jews, 
sectarians, or false coiners, or to discover conspiracies, 
ever and always the decisive word is uttered by the 
chief of the third division, who is, of course, also 
adjutant-general. There is no limit to his powerf 
within the bounds of the empire. The surveillance 
of the behaviour of Russians living abroad, and the 
Correspondence with the agents whom they employ, is 
carried on directly by the 'third division,' who are 
in constant and lively intercourse with the Foreigfn 
Office, not unfrequently giving it advice, which is 
scarcely to be distinguished from command. During 
the prosperous days especially, when Nicholas stood 
at the height of his power, and in which (to use the 
expression of a well-known and noble wit) 'the 
Emperor of Russia had only to sneeze, and the fowls 
in Spain went to sleep half-an-hour earlier than usual,' 
the claims which the third division made on the 
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pliability of the Russian diplomacy went so far that, 
in spite of the exemplary patience and forbearance of 
the vice-chancellor, Count Nesselrode, there were not 
unfrequently conflicts of a most painful nature. Who 
does not still remember the sensation caused by the 
proud answer of Count Pahlen, our envoy in Paris, 
when he was required to watch over the behaviour of 
the Russians residing in France at the time of the 
July Revolution, and from whom the third division 
had to submit to the words, ' I am a diplomatist, not 
a spy * ijnouchard). 

It is a matter of course that the direction of a 
power of such extraordinary importance should be 
placed in the hands of men who by rank, birth, 
and influence, stood high above the mass of lower 
humanity, and who were in a position to defy the 
mightiest and the most assuming. The first chief of 
the third division and of the gendarmerie corps was 
the German-Russian, Count Alexander Christophoro- 
vitsch BenckendorfT, equally well known as the confi- 
dant of the youthful Nicholas, and as the brother of the 
^diplomatic Sibyl,' Princess Lieven.^ Benckendorff*, 

* The princess never exercised the great influence in Petersburg 
-which has been ascribed to her. She was too cultivated, too assuming, 
and too West-European in her tendencies, to suit the autocrat of all the 
Russias. Her house in Petersburg was regarded as a sort of * political 
exchange,' which was only frequented by merchants of the third order, 
:and for this reason especially she settled permanently in Paris. This 
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who had begun Jiis career under Paul, and who con- 
tinued to be adjutant under Alexander for many- 
years, was in his latter days the type of the obedient 
general of the Guards, but he could, notwithstanding, 
never wholly deny the fact that he had risen in an age 
that had passed way, and that in it he had received 
all the permanent impressions of his life. Like the 
' liberator of Europe,' this good-natured but unstable 
man wavered to and fro in his old age between 
fashionable carelessness and low bigotry. Wise and 
pliable enough to conceal his inclination for mystical 
fanaticism before the new strict and temperate 
sovereign, the old admirer of Frau von Kriidener 
could never wholly throw off the influence which this 
prophetess of the Holy Alliance had exercised over 
him. He was regarded as a crypto-Catholic, and was 
said to the very last to be occupied with mystical 
nonsense at every moment that he could spare from 
his State duties. Nothing of this was indeed out- 
wardly to be perceived, as he fulfilled the duties of 
his office with inconsiderate harshness, though without 
delighting in barbarities. Seventeen years this odd 
being ruled over every department of Russian life, 
assisted by General Dubbelt, an upstart, who was 

does not contradict the fact that the princess possessed considerable in- 
üuence on many Russian and non-Russian diplomatists. 
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perhaps still more feared than his respected chief, since 
he combined severity with inconsiderateness, cunning, 
covetousness, and a love of intrigue, and always added 
mockery to the evil he inflicted. Whilst, in more 
recent times, a constant antagonism became usual be- 
tween the secret and public police, in BenckendorlTs 
time Kakoschkin (vulgo cackecoquin)^ the head of the 
police, was completely under Dubbelfs power. ' The 
* third division,' however, did not reach the climax of 
their influence until after Benckendorff's death (1844), 
under the direction of Count, afterwards Prince Orloff*, 
the same man who, in the year 1856, signed the Paris 
Treaty of Peace in the name of Russia. 

Orloß*had commenced his career in 1825 by under- 
taking the command of the Garde ä cheval at the first 
attack upon the insurgents in the December insurrec- 
tion. Hated on account of his boundless arrogance, 

dreaded on account of his blind zeal against eveiy- 

» 

thing that savoured of cultivation and * modern ideas,' 
equally notorious for his imposing exterior as for his 
physical strength (he had once drawn forward a 
mutinous peasant from the midst of his comrades, and 
with a single blow of his fist had struck him dead ta 
the ground), he was just the man needed by the 
emperor during the second half of his reign. Alarmed 
by the revolution of 1848, and seized with the 
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Caesarian mania ever since the cheap laurels of the 
Hungarian campaign (1849), Nicholas saw his only 
safety in the repression of every spark of intellectual 
freedom, and his one chance of welfare in the supre- 
macy of the corporal's baton and the officer's epaulette. 
It was all one, whether it concerned measures 
for the complete separation of Russia from the rest 
of Europe, or for the abolition of the universities 
(which was impending in the year 1849, and was only 
prevented by the emperor being persuaded that it 
was sufficient to limit the number of students to three 
hundred in every college), or for rendering more severe 
the laws respecting serfdom, or for the raising of 
taxes, or for the increase of paper money, — ^Alexei 
Feodorovitsch (Orloflf) was consulted first and last, 
and decided according to the interests of his ' depart- 
ment ' and the advice of Dubbelt ; the other ministers 
(the minister for war alone excepted) were regarded 
as subject to these dioscuri. In vain the Russian 
aristocracy attempted to exclude Dubbelt, whom they 
despised as an upstart spy, from all good society ; the 
emperor ordered that this honourable gentleman and 
his sons should be received in every salon which 
wished to retain distinction, and by this means did 
away with the last remnant of social independence 
which had lingered in Petersburg society. 
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Soon after the death of his ' idolized ' sovereign, 
in the winter of 1856-57, Orloff res^ned the sceptre 
of the secret police to the hands of a successor, 
Prince Wassily Dolgoruki, a good-natured and utterly 
insignificant military dandy. Although Dubbelt 
remained in office many years longer, the power and 
authority of this head and central ministry rapidly 
declined after the Crimean war. Alexander II., as 
Grand Duke, had had far too unpleasing ex- 
periences of the omniscience and abstruseness of 
the 'blue uniform,' for him to share his father's 
predilection in its favour, and moreover the liberal 
spirit that had suddenly come into fashion was but 
little favourable to this darling of despotism. It 
was enough for the emperor to^ throw among his 
waste papers a couple of reports submitted to him 
respecting insolent expressions which had been 
dropped in the English Club and in the Chess Club 
(the centre of the liberal youth of the city), — for him, 
moreover, to have given a spy 25 roubles, and then 
dismissed him, in order to break the charm which had 
for years surrounded the mysterious house in the 
Liteinaja. The new ' liberal * ministers manifested a 
suspicious inclination to independence, and the civil 
functionaries of their departments did not hesitate to 
follow this example; Dolgoruki lost credit by his 
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inability to« trace Herzen's communications with his- 
informers. The open surveillance exercised through 
the Kolokol, and which was carried on by the London 
agitator, over Russian affairs and their results, was 
soon more feared than the activity of the 'blues/ 
Dubbelt, who had in vain raised his voice against 
the abolition of serfdom, saw the end of the world 
approaching, requested his dismissal, and announced 
every evening at the whist table to His old friends,, 
'that the sledge which he had drawn uphill for thirty 
years, was now going down hill and was slipping down 
the precipice/ His withdrawal was followed by , 
numerous other dismissals, and the tradition of the 
old Benckendorff-Orloff school threatened to perish 
for ever. 

As early as the year 1 864, the * third division ' had 
sunk from its former zenith of power, and Prince 
Dolgoruki enjoyed but a shadow of the authority 
which his predecessors had owned. But the turning- 
point was at hand. Unobserved by the secret and 
by the public police, a plot against the emperor's life 
had been formed in Moscow, and on the afternoon of 
April 4-16, 1866, the student Karakosoff fired a pistol 
at the monarch as he was walking in his summer 
garden. A death blow was thus given to the credit "i 
of Dolgoruki and his myrmidons; the wise members 
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of the third division had made light of various hints 
secretly given them, and they shared the misfortune 
of the Governor-General of Petersburg and of the 
head of the police in not having arrested the person 
of the criminal and made the man speak freely 
respecting himself and his associates. The innocent 
Prince Wcissily was seized with deadly fear, ' acknow- 
ledged himself guilty' (as we say technically of 
functionaries who have not done their duty), and 
requested his immediate dismissal, which the emperor 
granted to the man, personally amiable enough, by 
raising him to be lord high chamberlain. 

But where was a successor to be found .^ The 
position of adjutant-general, from which the ministers 
had been recruited, had terribly declined during the 
last few years ; his majesty having been pleased to 
exhibit an open predilection for 'good people and 
bad musicians,' surrounding himself with young men 
of gentle and excellent manners, who talked like 
scholars, who were especially agreed upon ' Liberty, 
Progress, and Nationality,' who spoke with great 
fervour of the high duty of the Russian nobility to 
emperor and fatherland, but who, unfortunately, 
were good for nothing:^ the race of the old resolute 

> It was a strange coincidence that (with the exception of the Counts 
Adlersberg) ^e sons of aljl Nicholas's intimate friends were free-thinking 
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swordsmen seemed for the most part to have died 
out ; the emperor, moreover, suffered only gentlemen 
about him, and most unwillingly endured people of 
the stamp of the honest Muravieff*. Thus the right 
man seemed lacking. 

It so happened that the most recently appointed 
adjutant-general. Count Peter Schuvaloff", governor- 
general of Livonia and Courland, was by chance in 
Petersburg on the day of the outrage, having come to 
tender his thanks for the dignity lately awarded him, \ 
and to receive in person the golden cords of office. The 
count, who was now only thirty-eight years of age, ^ 
had shown decided administrative talent in the 
management of the difficult German provinces ; he had 
before served in the police department, and he was, 
moreover, a handsome and faultlessly elegant man. 



men, loving cultivation and independence of mind. Prince Nikolai, 
OrlofF's only son, then envoy in Paris (and previously in Brussels and 
Vienna), was regarded as the model of a liberal, intelligent, and highly 
cultivated Russian nobleman, and he had not hesitated, in the years 
1863 and 1864, to protest decidedly against Muravieff's and Miliutin's 
barbarous hostility to the Poles. The young Prince Wassiltschikoff, 
the son of the former president of the Imperial council, the honourable 

Prince Hilarion W , is likewise well known as an able soldier, of a 

free-thinking and independent mind. The same reputation was also' 
enjoyed in the time of Nicholas, by Prince Gregory Wolkonski (son of 
the Imperial home minister), who caused sorrow on this account to his 
courtly father, and resigned the office of curator in the Petersburg 
university, which he had held for a short time, in order to live abroad. 
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To these advantages were added yet others. Peter 
Andrejevitsch had always been regarded as a parfait 
I gentilhomme, as a man possessing a high sense of 
honour; since his marriage with the amiable and 
cultivated widow of Count Orloff-Davydoff, he had 
become a 'proper man* {porädotschni tschelowßk), a 
model husband and father, who seemed exempt from 
youthful follies such as women and cards, and, more- 
over, des nötresy — that is, all the members of the 
Imperial family brought up at Court, had known him 
from infancy as the son of Count Andrei, the grand 
marshal. Upon him fell the choice of the emperor, 
and Petersburg was one surprise the richer. 

The new chief of the ' third division ' furnished a 
brilliant proof of his capability on the very first day 
of his appointment. In KarakosofF's abode there had 
been found a number of pieces of paper, torn into 
shreds, with which no one knew what to do, although 
they alone could lead to an explanation as to the 
real name of the obdurate and mute miscreant, and 
of those of his accomplices. Schuvaloff sent for a 
plate of glass and ordered the scraps of paper, which 
were written on both sides, to be placed upon it; 
these were placed and replaced, and read backwards 
and forwards, until the connexion was formed ; and 
i thus the secret was unravelled which had before 
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seemed impenetrable. Equally successfully did the 
rising young statesman endure the difficult task of 
sitting in the court, summgned for the investigation of 
the outrage, side by side with the rough, low-minded 
Muravieff, avoiding all dispute with the man, and, 
nevertheless, overturning all his reactionary efforts for 
the extermination of culture and liberty. 
[^ At the present day Schuvaloff is the most power- 
ful and influential man in the Russian empire, having! 
restored the 'third division' in integrum^ and replaced \ 
the blue coat in honour. These achievements have 
not been easily accomplished by Count Peter, for the 
number of his enemies is legion. As an adversary 
of the national democratic Ultras, the chief of the 
third division rejoices in the special hostility of the 
Miliutin clique (Dimitri Miliutin is minister for war, 
and his brother Nicholas was secretary of state for 
Poland, and leader of the national party) ; with the 
heir apparent he has had many a quarrel, because he 
has discovered the young nobleman's correspondence 
with Aksakoff and, other Slavophilists ; the liberal 
party of the nobility cannot pardon their former 
colleague, for the fact that, at his instigation, in the 
year 1867, the refractory Petersburg Provincial 
Assembly was closed, and the head of it (SchuvalofFs 
own cousin) sent abroad; the empress regards the 
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count as a bad Christian, because he has repeatedly 
successfully opposed her fanatical confessor ; Ignatieff 
and the men of the French Panslavist coterie hate 
in SchuvalofF the peace-loving realist, — ^who has shown 
no feeling nor appreciation either for Czechic lamen- 
tations or for Galician remonstrances ; who, under all 
circumstances, keeps in view the advantage of the 
State, and who knows too accurately the weaknesses 
of the existing order of things to wish, unless utterly 
obliged, to put them to the test of unprepared Eastern 
adventure. More than once these hostile currents 
seem to have undermined the position of this influen- 
tial man. At the time of the last great famine, in the 
winter of 1867 and 1868, when the members of the 
national party had succeeded, by the help of the heir 
apparent, in overthrowing WalujefF, the minister of 
the home department, and the friend of Schuvaloff*, 
the latter was himself so strongly threatened that he 
addressed himself direct to the emperor and de- 
manded either perfect confidence or immediate dis- 
missal. The monarch decided in favour of the ' third 
division ; * SchuvalofF stood in greater power than 
ever, and acquired from his envious rivals the name of 
'Peter the Fourth/ which he holds to the present 
day. During the last few months he has had to carry 
out two difficult foreign missions ; in the spring of 1 872, 

D 
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the emperor sent him to Nice, in order, it was said, to- 
break off the secret union, favoured by the Church, 
between the Court lady Alexandrine Shukowski and 
the Grand Duke Alexis ; and during the last winter 
he has been despatched to London. The latter 
mission was as unsuccessful as the former was vain. 
The young lady, who is already dandling a baby boy 
in her arms, met the ckef of the 'third division ' with 
an opposition no less resolute than her uncle. Von 
Reutern, the minister of finance, has subsequently 
don^ 

L In the salons of our northern capital, the slender 
figure of 'Peter IV.,' with his fine head, prematurely 
grey, is a rare apparition, though one always greeted 
with respectful attention. The burden of work 
resting on this man is too heavy even for his power- 
ful frame, and but rarely is Petersburg society re- 
minded of the fact that the head of the gendarmerie 
has once been a man capable of enjoying amusement 
and conversation. The countess, moreover, has with- 
drawn as far as possible from the gay world, in order 
to devote herself to the education of her children. 
When it is rumoured abroad (as has recently been 
frequently the case) that a brilliant career — possibly 
the post of ambassador in London — is to be assigned 
to the count, it betrays a complete ignorance of our 
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affairs. The ' ckef of the third division/ can, in fact, 
be advanced no further ; for, without ministerial title, 
/ he is the highest and most influential man in the 
Russian empire. If Count Peter Andrejevitsch ever 
exchanges his present office for a diplomatic post, it 
can only be because he is weary of the responsi- 
bility, of the immense labour, and of the constant 
intrigues, which make the chef of the third division 
the most harassed of all high Russian functionaries. 
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III. 

COUNTESS ANTOINETTE BLUDOFR 

Nowhere in Europe do the Church and ecclesiastical 
ordinances play such a subordinate and meagre part 
with regard to the cultivated portion of society, as in 
Russia. Whilst the merely tolerated and frequently 
oppressed ecclesiastical communities of Catholics and 
Protestants exercise the most lasting influence on 
their fellow-believers in Russia, and thoroughly hold 
sway over the public mind in the Livonian, Lithuanian, 
and Polish provinces, this same * orthodox ' Church 
which is brought into the foreground in all matters 
of Russian State policy, and from which the great 
monarchy of the East styles itself 'Holy Russia,' 
is utterly disregarded by those classes of society 
which have any distinct influence upon the State and 
upon social development. Both nobles and bureaucracy 
usually occupy a purely false position with regard 
to the secular and lower body of clergy — a position 
which, it is true, does not exclude them from oc- 
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casional acts of courtesy to the despised priests. 
The monkish clergy, who are in possession of immense 
power, and in whom all spiritual rule is vested, form 
a world in themselves, into which the man of edu- 
cation is initiated twice or thrice in his life, and has 
had enough for the rest of his days. The Court, and 
all that belongs to it, enters yearly, on occasion of 
the great festivals, into a passing and purely external 
relation to the Church ; but it goes no further.- The 
lower classes are, it is true, sincerely devoted to the 
orthodox Church, and, to a certain extent, are depen- 
dent on its servants ; but a very considerable part of 
them do not belong to the established Church, but 
adhere to the numerous sects which are spread over 
the whole empire. Millions belonging to the old 
faith, who exisf in larger or smaller bodies from the 
Black to the White Sea, from Kiev to Ochozk, do not 
only stand in express hostile relation to the eccle- 
siastical but also to the political rule of Russia, and 
r^ard it as the kingdom of anti-Christ In these 
sectarian communities, which are for the most part 
given up to a superstition bordering on madness, 
religious life, in spite of systematic persecutions on 
the part of the ecclesiastical and secular authorities, is 
by far more active and stirring than in the established 
Church ; it is a fact that in the eastern provinces of 
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the empire, the followers of the old faith and even 
Mahomedans are constantly making propaganda at 
the expense of ' orthodoxy/ and that neither by penal 
law nor by the clergy can they be hindered in the 
work. An ecclesiastic of the Greek Church is never 
seen under any circumstances in good society ; if he 
must be admitted, it is into the servant's hall or the 
master's private room. The moral and intellectual 
life, the cultivation and progress of the ruling classes, 
are, as a rule, completely unaffected by the influence 
of ' orthodoxy ' {Prawosslawie)^ and the deadness and 
dulness of this ecclesiastical community, sunk as it is 
into empty formality, thoroughly prevents anyone 
from being troubled by religion or its ministers. 

Thrice within the Russian history of the last hun- 
dred years, the orthodox Church has, it is true, come 
into fashion, but always only for a short time and for 
distinct political ends. During the war of 1 8 12, at the 
time of the Crimean campaign, and lastly at the 
period which followed the Polish insurrection of 1863, 
exclusive society suddenly remembered that it was 
national-Russian and Greek-orthodox, and that the 
duty was imposed upon it of open and energetic 
confession at the shrine of the old orthodox Church 
of the East. In the years 181 2 anc^ 1854 it was 
necessary to place the contrast to Western Europe 
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and its ' heathenish civilisation ' in as clear a light as 
possible, and thus to meet the enthusiasm of the 
fanatical masses of the people for throne and altar. 
So powerfully was the national spirit aroused in 
consequence of the Napoleonic invasion, that the 
military confidants of Alexander I., the Hanoverian 
Bennigsen, and the Livonian Barclay de Tolly, re- 
signed the supreme command into the hands of the 
national and bigoted Prince Kutusoff, and were 
obliged to allow him to inflame the zeal of the 
soldiers by processions and images. At the time of 
the Crimean war, the old hatred of the Russians 
against the * Bussurmanny ' (Turks) was stirred up; 
ten years later — in the years 1863 and 1864 — ^the self- 
reliance of the Russian peasants and priests in 
Lithuania, White Russia, and Little Russia, rose 
against the revolutionary efforts of the Polish-Catholic 
nobility of these provinces, and the executioner^s 
office which Muravieff had to exercise against the 
Catholic Church and its adherents was surrounded 
with a halo at once national and orthodox. The 
signal for this procedure was given by Moscow, where 
the party of the Russian Romanticists (the Slavophils 
and Panslavists) proclaimed louder than ever the old 
doctrine that * national' and 'orthodox' ideas had 
one and the same signification, and must simulta- 
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neously be held in honour. The matter, however, 
did not gain ground till a party of the Imperial court 
took interest in it, and endeavoured to make piety an 
attribute of good society. 

In spite of her Protestant birth and education, the 
present empress (in this also unlike her mother-in-law, 
the daughter of Frederic William III.) showed all along 
a certain inclination to the Greek Church, — at first, 
while consort of the heir apparent, from the desire to 
be popular, and, after her husband's accession to the 
throne, from the increasing necessity to find some com- 
pensation for the desolateness of her life. Her beauty 
early faded ; sickly and sentimental, the noble lady 
was not calculated to win more than esteem and friend- 
ship from a consort somewhat susceptible of the en- 
joyments of life, or to fill with family pleasures any con- 
siderable portion of the Imperial leisure hours. Often 
confined to her apartments for weeks from weakness 
of the nerves and from delicacy of lungs, wearied with 
the world and its delights, with her youth early 
faded and her illusions destroyed, the empress sought 
consolation in the saintly images which had always 
filled her private apartments. For ten years it had 
been well known that her majesty had found a charm 
in the devotional exercises of the lifeless rites of the 
Greek Church, which had never dawned upon the 
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emperor, and that the high ecclesiastic BashanofT 
I exercised an influence over his noble confessant such 
as had never been granted to his predecessors. The 
more the emperor indulged in inclinations and habits 
ift which his consort could have no share, the more 
rapidly and decidedly did the influence of the worldly- 
wise and fanatical priest increase ; he speedily be- 
longed to the habitues of the private apartments of his 
sovereign, whom he drew deeper and deeper into the 
circle of his specifically * orthodox ' views and inte- 
rests. The soil which Bashanofl' found ready had been 
tolerably prepared from the beginning, but it was sub- 
sequently extended considerably when the importcint 
mission was assigned to this ecclesiastic of instructing 
the Danish Princess Dagmar, the bride of the heir 
apparent, in the dogmas of the Greek Church, and of 
preparing her entrance into it. Several of the ladies of 
the Imperial court had been long conspicuous for their 
ardent religious zeal and their tendency to intrigues 
s^ainst Catholicism and Protestantism. The obsti- 
nate opposition which had been exhibited on the part 
of the empress and her party against the efibrts made 
since 1862 for the restoration of the old rights of the 
Lutheran Church in Esthonia, Courland, and Livonia, 
emanated not alone from Bashanofl", but also from 
a party of ladies at whose head stood Countess 
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Antonie Dimitrevna BludofT (Comtesse Antoinette), 
the daughter of the most distinguished of all the 
counsellors who had surrounded the throne of the 
Emperor Nicholas. 

The part which Bludoff played for forty years in 
Russian politics, and which only terminated with his 
death in the year 1864, is well known. Count 
Dimitri (successively ambassador in London, sub- 
minister of public instruction, minister of home affairs, 
president of the codification division of the Impe- 
rial court of justice, president of the committee for 
the abolition of serfdom, and, lastly, president of the 
ministerial committee) had originally belonged to the 
circle of the leaders of the liberal party under Alex- 
ander I., but at the great crisis of December 1825 he 
had joined the side declaring for the military abso- 
lutism of Nicholas ; by his much-discussed and most 
partial statement of the results of the investigation 
«carried on against the conspirators of 1825, he won 
the full confidence of the new autocrat, and foigive- 
ness for the liberal offences of his youth, and at length 
he became the systematic exponent of that political 
wisdom which held sway over Russia till the year 
1855. In the little old man with his smiling face, 
with his hands ceaselessly playing at his watch-chain, 
and his nervous liveliness of manner, no one would 
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liave perceived the only cultivated and intellectually 
important man, who, with the exception of the free- 
thinking and highly-cultivated Count Paul Kisseleff, 
minister of domains, remained in the ministerial 
council of the autocrat of all the Russias after 
Cancrin's death, — the only one amid the confidential 
advisers of the Emperor Nicholas who knew how to 
accommodate himself to the circumstances of the 
Miberar age, which seemed commencing after the 
abolition of serfdom. Kisseleff went to Paris as 
ambassador after the Parisian peace, and died there a 
short time ago, at a great age. 

The count's only unmarried daughter, the before- 
mentioned Antoinette, had not only inherited her 
father's ugly insignificant countenance, but his keen- 
ness of understanding and intellectual vivacity. Wise 
enough to know that a girl of her stamp had small 
prospect of marriage happiness, the little brown- 
complexioned maiden had refused all the wooers who, 
speculating on her property and on the influence of 
her father, had applied for her hand, and she had been 
satisfied to be and to remain her father's housekeeper 
and confidante. Her keen judgment and her sharp 
tongue were as notorious as her fanatical bigotry and 
her enthusiasm for the views of the Moscow Pansla- 
vists of Pogodin's school. The countess's intimate 
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friend, Fraülein Tutschew, formerly lady-in-waiting^ 
to the empress, had married Ivan Aksakoff, the 
editor of the Slavophilist journal * Djen,' and through 
her, Comtesse Antoinette stood on terms of close 
intercourse with Pogodin, Katkoff, and the other 
coryphaei of the national democratic party la 
Moscow. In his position as president of the Academy^ 
of Science, the old Bludoff constantly received the 
learned members of this society at his house and at 
his table, at which Comtesse Antoinette always pre- 
sided. The academicians were never weary of praising 
the debating powers, the versatility and the pas- 
sionate religious fanaticism of the daughter of their 
€kef; especially the Germans among them were 
regularly drawn into discussions upon the providential 
destiny of the orthodox Slavonic races, and their 
future domination of the world, and were entertained 
with speculations as to the 'decayed condition ' of the 
heathenish civilised world of the West. The true 
outlet and scope for the vigorous powers of this 
priestess of orthodoxy were, however, the evening 
parties of her majesty and the conferences at which 
the worthy Bashanoff presided, and at which, in 
addition to herself. Countess ProtassofT, a lady of the 
Imperial court (daughter of Count P., general of the 
cavalry, well known for his hatred to the Catholics 
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while holding the post of chief procureur of the synod), 
5poke principally and took the lead. Here, the 
theory, promulgated since 1863, of the necessity of 
exterminating the Polish-Catholic element in majorem 
Russian gloriam was discussed, not as a political 
injunction, but as a heart's desire; here was the 
central point of the orthodox propaganda, which was 
gaining ground in Lithuania and White Russia ; here 
was the place at which money and money's worth, 
images of saints, priestly robes and sacred vessels 
ivere collected together, to be sent off in waggon- 
loads to Wilna, Kowno, and Warsaw. The national 
prophets in Moscow made use of this circle in casting 
suspicion upon all who had the courage to oppose the 
policy carried on in Poland and Lithuania, and to 
ridicule Muravieff's system. 

During the first few months after the insurrection, 
the Grand Duke Constantine and the Marquis Wielo- 
polski had remained, as is well known, in Warsaw, and 
eagerly endeavoured to maintain the administrative in- 
dependence of the kingdom against the attacks of the 
Moscow nationals ; their Petersburg friends, Walujeff 
{minister of the interior), Golownin (minister of public 
instruction), Prince Suvoroflf (governor-general of 
Petersburg), Prince Paskievitsch (soil of the former 
governor of Warsaw), acted in concert, and made no 
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hesitation in warring against the policy of the powerful 
Russification, and in condemning Muravieff*s system 
as cannibalism. The mainspring of all the numberless 
difficulties and intrigues which these men encountered 
was the Countess Bludoff, whose influence with the em- 
press had unceasingly increased, with that of Bashanoff, 
ever since the crisis of 1863, 21^^ whose fanaticism 
amounted almost to madness. When the bloody 
proconsul of Wilna came to . Petersburg in the 
spring of 1865, in order to give an account of the 
fruits of his labours, the countess was at the head of 
the committee which was preparing a festive rec^- 
tion for MuraviefF. She had collected the. money 
for the costly image, representing St Michael, Mura- 
vieff's patron saint, which was to be presented at the 
railway station to ' the restorer of orthodoxy in our 
west frontier lands ; ' she had arranged the garlands 
with which the chair was to be decorated on which 
the half-paralysed old man was to be borne to the 
carriage ; she delivered the speech of welcome * in the 
name of the ladies of Petersburg; ' by her the verses 
were suggested in which the * great missionary ' was 
greeted by Herr Tutschew (the Juvenal of Moscow, 
then suddenly in vogue, and now again forgotten) ; 
to her instigation the pathetic articles were due in 
which Herr Lamanski launched forth in eulogium 
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of the event, and challenged all the world to imitation. 
The whole of the fashionable world was at that time 
divided into two hostile forces : in the foremost ranks 
of Muravieff *s disciples stood Antoinette Dimitrevna, 
unweariedly engaged in inspiring the Court with 
enthusiasm for her fearful prot6g6, * the national hero ; ' 
at the head of the opposition party, with his wonted 
candour, stood Prince SuvorofF. 'If you wish to 
present the general with a golden axe, my purse is at 
your disposal, countess,' was the reply, at a public 
dinner, of the governor-general of Petersburg, — a man 
proud of his position of trust, and universally 
honoured for his humanity and gallantry, — when this 
. national prophetess applied to him for a contribution 
to the Muravieff testimonial. That the countess was 
victorious, and that she achieved a brilliant reception 
at Court for her friend, was soon enough to be learned 
by his adversaries, to their cost. 

In the spring of 1865 the heir apparent, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, died : truly the pride of his parents 
and the hope of Russia, The empress, who had 
always been peculiarly attached to this son, sank 
deeper and deeper in despondency and devotion — the 
number of hours which she spent before her sacred 
images increased to a more and more serious extent. 
BashanofF and the Countess Antoinette scarcely left 
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her side, endeavouring to direct the thoughts of the 
sorrow-stricken woman more exclusively than ever to 
the interests of the Church, and to the task which it 
had to accomplish in the West Catholic provinces for 
the honour of God and the welfare of Russia. Just 
because the emperor recovered himself quickly and 
resumed his usual habits, he could not forbear listen^ 
ing to the empress, when he saw her, and entering 
into her plans. The countess took good care that 
the poisonous articles framed against the * European * 
party by Katkoff and his colleagues should meet 
the emperor's eye in his languid hours ; to their 
influence it was due that the * Moscow Journal' 
ventured with impunity to challenge the minister 
Walujeff, and to refuse to print in its pages the warn- 
ings given by him against the direct command of the 
law ; that the emperor graciously cancelled the 
sentence proclaimed in the summer of 1865 against 
the Moscow publicists; that AksakofPs *Moskvi- 
tänin' issued its anathemas against Poles and 
Germans without regard to the prohibition of the 
government ; and that the letters which this journalist 
wrote to his wife (the former lady-in-waiting), 
and in which loud complaints were vented upon 
excessive power, always found an attentive reader 
in her majesty. When, after the KarakosoiF 
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outrage in April 1866, it wits resolved to place a 
stricter curb upon educational matters, the countess 
contrived that the presidency of the investigation 
committee should be assigned to her friend, the 
worthy Muravieff; this committee condemned the 
miscreants, took the form of a hostile reaction against 
the enlightenment tendencies of Golownin, the 
minister of public instruction, and set aside this ' free 
thinker,' in order to replace him by the right-minded 
procureur of the synod, Count Dimitri Tolstoy, who 
had introduced himself to notice by his work *Le 
Catholicisme en Russie.* Whether it is true that 
Antoinette Dimitrevna also had a hand in the over- 
throw of Walujeff which ensued a year and a half 
afterwards, is not sufficiently established. In the 
city it was generally talked of at the time of the 
catastrophe (winter of 1867-68), although it was 
\ known that the main blow against this free-thinking 
j and cultivated minister came from the heir apparent, 
with whom Peter Alexandrovitsch had been for 
years at variance. 

Countess Bludoff was, moreover, not satisfied with 
leaving Muravieff to Russianise the unfortunate 
White-Russian and Lithuanian provinces, but she 
herself personally took a part in this glorious work. 
In the summer of 1867 — at the time that the system 

£ 
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of orthodox propagandism was at its height — ^the 
countess, accompanied by a numerous suite, travelled 
through Wilna and Warsaw to a family estate in 
White Russia, in order to take part in the establish- 
ment and arrangement of a school designed to 
' rescue * young girls from Catholicism, and to bring 
them up in the spirit of national orthodoxy. The 
journal which she kept of this ' most consecrated * part 
of her life was read aloud of an evening at tea, during 
the winter of 1867-68, in the most intimate circles 
of the empress ; frequently the emperor was present 
at these readings for the sake of pleasing his consort, 
and he at length ordered that the valuable work 
should be printed as a manuscript in the typography 
of the Imperial court, and distributed among a few 
'chosen' persons. Petersburg, as is well known, is 
the most indiscreet city in Europe, and everyone who 
stood in any relation with good society had at least 
one opportunity of making acquaintance with the 
contents of this work, which was entitled ' For the 
Few ' {Did nemnogich). A more strange mixture of 
mystical fancies, of fanatical intolerance, and of old- 
maidish extravagance than is heaped together in^this 
journal can scarcely ever before have passed through 
the press. The countess missionary feels herself half 
ill on Polish soil in consequence of the * West-Euro- 
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pean atmosphere ; ' in White Russia her carriage 
stops before each orthodox image, because she feels 
compelled to pray for the salvation of the half- 
catholicised land. Coachmen, lacqueys, and waiting- 
maids join her, of course, in these pious exercises. 
In Lithuania she visits every priest and every ortho- 
dox old woman, while she crosses herself at the mere 
sight of a Catholic church. Amid the other matter, 
a few fragments of the evil world have met with 
much derision : Poland and Russia are in one part 
compared to a discordant married couple, who will 
not part * k cause des enfants ' (the former Polish 
provinces of Lithuania and the Ukraine), and whose 
harmony is restored in consequence of the * Faith ' of 
the wife (Russia), which at length leads to the conver- 
sion of the husband (Poland). The main purport of 
the book is the description of the activity of the 
orthodox educational establishment founded by the 
countess ; this establishment is over-rich in saintly 
images, but occasionally there is a painful lack of soap. 
* Mais ' — so she says consolingly — ' il n'y a rien d^aussi 
commun que de ne pouvoir pas se passer du luxe.' 

During the last few years the theory of Christian- 
ising Poland has fallen into discredit, and with it the 
influence of Bashanoff and of the Countess Bludoff ; 
the emperor has been ever too much a man of the 

B2 
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world to relish it ; the young courtiers laugh at the 
brown-complexioned Fräulein ; the men at the helm 
of affairs have made too bad a business of Muravieff's 
system to do more than they are positively obliged 
in settling the obligations once incurred; men have 
read themselves weary of Katkoff's and Aksakoff's a 
articles ; and Count Schuvaloff holds but very little 
of the extravagant ideas of the clique. In her special 
sphere, and in the circles immediately connected with 
the empress, Countess Antoinette nevertheless still 
plays an important part. Her transmission of images 
and crucifixes has been recently no Iqnger to 
Lithuania, but chiefly to Riga and Libau. The 
united activity of the ladies Bludoff, Protassoff, 
Tjutscheff, and others, is a' national, newly-revived 
impression of that policy which, in a greater measure 
and with greater results, was brought forward from 
1839 to 1843 by the procureur. Count Protassoff, when 
the attempt was made to destroy the united Greek 
Church and to return to the arms of orthodoxy. 
This history, but little known in its details, will have 
a special chapter dedicated to it in these sketches. 
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IV. 

THE COUNTS ADLERBERG. 

Whoever has had the good fortune, 'In the good old 
times ' of the Emperor Nicholas, to travel by post from 
Berlin, through Cracow and Warsaw, to Petersburg, 
and to spend his hours of repose in the 'State 
apartments* of some Imperial Russian post-house, 
will remember a portrait which always served to adorn 
the light green painted walls of these rooms, and 
which represented a mustachioed man in a tight- 
fitting uniform, whose large dark eyes followed the 
beholder with incomparable wearisomeness. While 
it might possibly occur to one that the prescribed 
portrait of his majesty was lacking in a post-station, 
or that in places specially behindhand in civilisation, 
Alexander I. occupied the space over the sofa, which 
had long belonged to his brother, — the man with the 
long black moustaches was sure to find a 'suitable 
position in every postal establishment. If the traveller 
endured the tortures of this four days' shaking, and, 
without physical injury, reached the Petersburg post- 
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office on the quay of the military barracks, here to 
prove that, with the requisite passes, he had crossed the 
frontiers of * sacred Russia/ the enjoyment would be 
afforded him, during the unavoidable hours of waiting, 
of seeing in a gold-framed oil painting the same man 
who had stared at him in twenty lithographs. 

If the traveller's way took him in the evening to 
the grand opera, and there happened to be a ballet 
given (no classical opera, of course), he could not 
escape the chance of at length becoming acquainted, 
in the front row of arm-chairs, with the original 
who had sat both for the oil-painting and the litho- 
graphs. Bolt upright, in a general's uniform, or in 
the red-lined paletot militaire, he would see a small 
man, with black hair and moustaches — his eyes slowly 
moving round the circle, and his arm propped against 
a figure which might have called forth the envy of 
the youngest lieutenant To guess the age of this 
gentleman was impossible, for everything about him 
was the product of art: evil tongues asserted that 
when the occupant of No. i in the grand theatre 
undressed in the evening, there was nothing but his 
spirit left If the name of this remarkable person was 
enquired after, the amazed answer was given, ' How 
(kagshe) ? You don't know Count Vladimir Feodo- 
rovitsch } That is Adlerberg ! ' 
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The name of this man, who, as the archangel of the 
Russian Court, has exercised for half a century a certain, 
— even, perhaps, too strong, an influence upon it, and 
upon the Court theatres, has been rarely mentioned 
in- the West as it deserves, and it seems only just to 
devote to it a few pages of these sketches. 

Count Vladimir Feodorovitsch Adlerberg, minister 
of the Imperial House, general director of the post, 
adjutant-general, general of infantry,' and knight 
of all conceivable Russian and non-Russian orders, 
was the shadow and bosom friend of the Emperor 
Nicholas ; just as his son, Count Alexander Adlerberg, 
is home minister, adjutant-general, the shadow and 
bosom friend of Alexander II. The count, No. i, was 
not always a count, and was not always a grand gentle- 
man. Early an orphan, the son of a poor and unknown 
colonel of the forces, he had followed his mother to 
Petersburg, when she had entered upon the office of 
superintendent of the girls' school, which had been 
assigned to her by the Empress Maria Feodorovna, 
the widow of Paul I. Scantily educated in a military 
school, the son of the esteemed superintendent was 
frequently admitted to share the military amusements, 
in which the empress's two youngest sons, the Grand 
Dukes Nicholas and Michael, spent their youthful 
days. Thus early acquainted with the Imperial 
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family, the young officer of the Lithuanian regiment 
of the Guards had the good fortune to be chosen, when 
twenty-four years of age, as adjutant to his Imperial 
Highness the Grand* Duke Nicholas, and to become 
indispensable to him. No one, indeed, had such just 
claims to such favour as Vladimir Feodorovitsch ; he 
was the type of what an officer of the Guards ought 
to be : ignorant, but loyal ; dissolute, but gentlemanly ; 
purposeless, but of blameless demeanour ; always well 
shaved, carefully dressed, exact in matters of service, 
respectful in the most intimate intercourse with his 
superior, discreet, always in a good humour, and ever 
utterly wearisome, devoid of all higher interests, and 
strong in the conviction that blind obedience is the 
highest virtue of the patriot no less than of the soldier 
and the statesman. These qualities, fifty years ago, 
were far more valuable, because far more rare than 
in after times. All the young nobility of Russia, 
especially those in the Guard regiments, at the close of 
the reign of Alexander I., entertained ideas of a 
somewhat advanced liberalism. The old as well as 
the young officers of that time were merry, frivolous, 
and sometimes dissolute fellows; though diffisring 
advantageously from men of the same kind in 
Nicholas's time, from the fact that they had preserved 
a remnant of idealism and enthusiastic feeling, that 
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they exhibited a heart and a readiness for self-sacrifice 
wherever the welfare of the lower classes was 
concerned, that they took an interest in the culture of 
the day, and on every occasion were anxious to assert 
the noblesse oblige. Amid this * golden youth * there 
lived a mind of aristocratic independence and self- 
conscious dignity which had nothing in common 
with the servility that, during forty years, had 
belonged to the category of men of good breeding, — 
a servility which submitted unconditionally to every 
Imperial fancy, and, when it was required, was 
ready to act as spy or myrmidon. It was in the 
highest strata of society that the widespread free- 
masons' lodges reckoned their most numerous and 
most passionate adherents, — men of the stamp of our 
Adlerberg, who were not at the same time ' low,* and 
men excluded from * society,'— and for this reason 
they had a certain claim on the special consideration 
of the young grand duke, who was even at that time 
known as the declared foe of all ' free thinkers and 
ideologists.' The dignity of a grand ducal adjutant 
was not indeed to be too highly rated. Until the 
year 1825, therefore, the young colonel of the Guards 
(who was as well acquainted with his profession as the 
grand duke, whose side he never left) was a somewhat 
unknown man, one of the numerous officers seen at 
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«very Court entertainment, at every review, and at 
every elegant ball, about whom nothing is. ever 
enquired, and respecting whom it is taken for granted 
that they will remain to the end of their days generals 
ä la suite S.M, The sudden elevation of his chief to 
to the throne of the autocrat of all the Russias 
raised the grand ducal adjutant also to an unexpected 
and unhoped-for position. That the man who had 
ever remained unaffected by the poison of liberal and 
enlightened ideas should not take the remotest part 
in the revolt of December 1825; that he knew 
intimately none of the youths who considered it an 
honour to be complicated in the conspiracy ; that on 
the fatal December 14 (26), silent as ever, he paraded 
in the suite of his lord and master, and listened 
silently to the famous II faut mitrailler cette canaille, 
— all this was a matter of course as regarded 
Vladimir Feodorovitsch Adlerberg, and rich were 
the fruits it bore him. In the committee * for passing 
judgment on the traitors,' which consisted exclusively 
of higher generals, to the surprise of all, the post of 
* secretary* was awarded to the young colonel, in 
order that he might share in the shower of orders and 
favours which was to gush forth over these saviours of 
the fatherland. 

Appointed major-general ä la suite at the coronation 
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of his Imperial patron, Vladimir Feodorovitsch con- 
tinued unweariedly through a long life the profitable 
business of being the shadow and echo of his majesty^ 
always irradiated by the sun of Imperial favour, always 
worthy of it under all circumstances, always of the 
same opinion and in the same humour as his majesty. 
All the higher offices in succession, as they became 
vacant, and the holding of which required no special 
qualities, tumbled into the lap of this fortunate 
general. When, in the year 1841, the office of general 
director of the post office became vacant, it was a 
matter of course that Adlerberg received it, and 
carried it on exactly in the transmitted manner, — 
that is, without regard to the requirements of business 
and solely in the interests of the exchequer ; in enu- 
merating his merits, the introduction of the one 
postage (10 silver kop. for the whole empire) is 
usually cited. And when, eleven years later. General 
Field-Marshal Prince Wolkonsky fell a victim to the 
malady which had made such havoc of the frame 
of the old libertine, it was again a matter of course 
that the Imperial favourite (raised,, meanwhile, to 
the rank of count) should become home secretary, 
and chancellor of all 'Russian and Polish' orders. 
Nicholas has never had reason to repent of these ap- 
pointments. Wolkonsky was not only a severe and 
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despotic chief, but also a rather inconvenient ser- 
vant. Although it was said of him that he did not 
disdain, when occasion offered, to make his position 
lucrative to himself, this prince de pierre, as he was 
called, was animated hy such professed necessity for 
economy, that he not only interfered with the 
younger and less influential members of the Imperial 
family, but occasionally with his majesty himself, 
when expensive suggestions had to be carried out at 
the cost of the government. The prince had no 
answer so ready to hand as the assurance that 
* there was no more money there ; * the decision with 
which he restrained the extravagance of the Court 
brought the otherwise unpopular noble the support of 
many better men, especially that of Count Cancrin, 
the minister of finance. In Wolkonsky*s successor 
there was just as little idea of difficulties and dis- 
agreeables of this kind as there was of attempts at 
opposition in other matters. Whilst other ministers, 
at any rate occasionally, felt obliged to oppose his 
majesty, and to suggest measures of reform, which 
might interfere with the course of the * existing order ' 
of things, the general director of the post office, and 
home secretary, was always in the happy position of 
being able to state that * everything was in the best 
condition * (psso blago polutscheno\ and that the old 
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course was the surest. So blameless was the loyalty 
of this incomparable statesman, that he could keep on 
good terms with the most difficult of his colleagues, 
Count Kleinmichel, general director of roads and 
public buildings, just because the man happened to 
be a favourite of his 'adored* sovereign. Klein- 
michel, who had been recommended and brought to 
the Court by Alexander's evil genius. Count Arak- 
tsch^jev, the minister for war — a man notorious as 
the founder of the military colonies — was, on account 
of his dishonesty, brutality, and venality, so hated and 
illspoken of, that he lived on bad terms with most of 
his colleagues. Reasons, which belong to the chro- 
Tiique scandaleuse of the time, induced the emperor to 
retain in office this unworthy man, notorious as he 
was as a wsätotschnik (receiver of bribes) and an 
unfaithful steward, and to lavish upon him tokens of 
his favour. No one had more to suffer from him 
than the general director of the post office, whose 
horses and carriage were doomed all the year round 
to be ruined on the high roads which Count Klein- 
michel would not repair. Never, however, was the 
Imperial repose and contentment disquieted by a 
complaint ; never did Adlerberg attack the position 
of his worthy colleague to whom the incomparable 
merit is due of having strengthened the emperor for 
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twenty years in his aversion to the introduction of 
railroads. (The honest old Cancrin also considered 
them dangerous.) 

The world grew old and young again, — ^that is, 
Nicholas died of sorrow at the break-up of his 
system, and Alexander II. introduced a new era on his 
accession to the throne, — ^but Vladimir Feodorovitsch 
remained the youthful, contented man he had ever 
been, unshaken by time, and with his black hair and 
beard and tight lieutenant's figure, every morning 
rendering his Doklad (direct statement) to the emperor, 
then inspecting the palace, occupied at that time by 
the Imperial family, then drinking his afternoon coffee 
with Minna Ivanowna, gracing the theatre of an even- 
ing, and afterwards repairing to the apartments in 
which the emperor was taking tea and playing Jaro- 
lasch i^hist'prifirence). The worthy patriot stood just 
as securely in the favour of the liberal son as he had. 
done in that of the conservative father ; Nicholas had^ | 
in his testament, expressly commended Count Adler- 
beig to his heir as his truest and most intimate friend^ 
and his heir proved himself in this, as in every other 
respect a good and truly devoted son. The old fixture 
of the Winter Palace was, moreover, in no wise an 
annoyance. The minister of the Imperial family no 
longer concerned himself with politics more than was 
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absolutely necessary, and if the veteran of the old 
system could not forbear shaking his young-looking 
head at the abolition of serfdom, and at many 
other plans of reform, such acts of true-hearted duty 
( were performed with becoming modesty, and ever 
without any disturbance of the peace of the palace. 
The management of the postal affairs necessarily, it 
is true, passed into other hands affer the new accession, 
but only at the personal desire of the unselfish old 
man, who was now in the happy position of being 
able to divide his time exclusively between his young 
master and his youthful mistress. This mistress, the 
before-mentioned Minna Ivanowna, was a fat, fair, 
Lettish peasant maiden, from the Livonian town of 
Werro, who had come to Petersburg as a servant girl, 
in order to make her fortune, and had really found it. 
Up to his extreme old age, Adlerberg was true to the 
tested principle of the ancien regime, that a nobleman 
must have his mattresse entitrcy if he would be held in 
esteem. His last love was the bright Lettish maiden, 
whom he had given in marriage to a State counsellor 
residing in Siberia, and who thus became a kind of 
person of rank ; every evening this donna showed 
herself to the people from the second balcony of the 
German theatre, until an untoward incident destroyed 
the idyllic peace of the happy couple. The rules of 
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service required that every civil functionary should 
perform his ' devotions ' at Easter, — that is, should 
receive the Holy Communion ; and Adlerberg, as a 
Lutheran, appeared for this reason once annually at 
public worship in the Lutheran church of S. Anna. 
Ill-fate would have it that this church, at the termina- 
tion of the fifty years, received in its pulpit a zealous 
Courlander, and that the latter committed the un- 
precedented audacity of refusing the sacrament to his 
excellency, as a public and notorious sinner. The 
result of this affair, which was well known and much 
talked of at the time, is no longer remembered by 
the writer of these pages, who was then abroad ; he 
only knows that since the incident Minna Ivanowna's 
name has never been mentioned publicly. 

Two years ago, Count Vladimir Feodorovitsch 
(at present eighty years of age) resigned the office of 
home secretary, which he had gloriously held for 
twenty-five years, into the hands of his son. Count I 
Alexander, in order that he might conclude his days 
in honourable repose. The step, however, was not 
to be taken wholly without unpleasantnesses, as, 
owing to the ' want of tact ' of a young marshal of the 
royal household, it was rumoured that an inventory of 
the furniture of the Winter Palace was as good as 
utterly wanting, that such a thing had not been taken 
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for years, — not, perhaps, since the death of the prince 
depierrey — and]^that the entire arrangements were in 
a condition — according to 'our' notions also^of com- 
plete disorder. Accustomed not to concern itself with 
trifles, the Imperial favour passed lightly over this 
petite mishe. That Count Adlerberg, sen., is only 
seen on extraordinary occasions since his withdrawal, 
is to be accounted for merely by the extreme age and 
increasing infirmity of the estimable old man. The 
son, a man over fifty years of age, has taken his 
father's post, but outwardly he but little resembles 
him. His large corpulent figure is surmounted by an 
ugly and somewhat Mongolian type of head, set in a 
framework of short grey hair, mustachios and whiskers. 
Count Alexander Vladimirovitsch plays a part cor- 
responding with that of his father in all essential 
points ; he is the constant companion of the emperor, 
a partner at the Imperial card-table, and the depo- 
sitary of all the personal affairs of the monarch ; 
otherwise, he is a man who concerns himself as little 
as possible, and only when required to do so, in all 
state and political matters, and he belongs to none of 
the parties which divide the Court and the city. In 
former times the count had been disadvantageously 
famous for his debts, and his fondness for high play ; 
the former, which amounted at times to half a million 

F 
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o{ roubles, has been again and again settled by the 
emperor with inexhaustible patience, and the passion 
for cards is said to have diminished. Count Adlerberg ^ 
II. is regarded as a *good fellow' {dobry maly\ 
affable and agreeable when it costs nothing and does 
not demand too great an effort. ^He has always 
managed to exfericate himself tolerably from his 

• 

pecuniary embarrassments ; his numerous creditors 
get their money at last, though often after long 
waiting, especially since the former governor-general, 
Prince Suworoff, has been able to effect that the 
Petersburg courts of justice may receive complaints 
against Imperial adjutants-general^ Nicholas, the 
younger son of Count Vladimir, was formerly 
military plenipotentiary in Berlin, and then for several 
years governor-general of Finnland, and he has never 
made himself talked about. 

When the name of Count Adlerberg is now 
mentioned, it is not the father, but the son who is 
intended — the present home minister. For a man of 

* Adlerberg II. is the adjutant-general connected with the story of 
the reprint of that number of Herzen's ' Kolokol,' containing disagree- 
able histories of the financial circumstances of Adlerberg, and which, • 
therefore, was not to get into the emperor's hands. For the most part, 
the attacks upon Adlerberg in the * Kolokol ' have been invidious and 
exaggerated. The intimate fnend of a sovereign may be of any nature 
soever, but he is sure to have enviers and enemies, and essentially as 
such may those be regarded who aje in Herzen's interest. 
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his position and influence, it is of some import when 
it is' said of him that he has never endeavoured to 
injure an innocent man and has never uttered a 
calumny. 
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V. 



THE BROTHERS MILIUTIN. 

Aristocrats who, in political matters, hold liberal 
ideas, are wont socially to be still more exclusive than 
feudal High Tories. Nowhere is this well-known 
observation proved more constantly than in our 
Petersburg and Moscow salofiSy which even in this 
respect present a remarkable similarity with the 
liberal Parisian society of the eighteenth century. 
Men and women who make an express worship of 
radicalism, and who meet every communication re- 
specting new demands of the democratic doctrine 
with the answer, * Mais moiy je vais plus loin^ do 
not hesitate to confess socially the ideas of Alfred 
Windischgrätz, according to whom the human race 
only begins with a baron. This phenomenon in 
Russian history ever since Peter the Great, finds its 
explanation in the systematic war to the knife which 
the Romanoff family has carried on against the pre- 
tentions of the Russian aristocracy to participation in 
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political power. Apart from the short episode on the 
accession of the Empress Anna Iwanowna, the 
Russian noble has been beaten in every collision 
upon which he has ventured with the power of the 
czar, and has been driven from his old position to 
make place for upstarts or for foreigners. The last 
undertaking of the kind, the revolt of December 1825, 
— a revolt exhibiting at once high aristocratic and 
radically democratic tendencies — ended with the 
complete overthrow of the authority enjoyed by the 
Russian noble in public affairs, and limited it to 
purely social matters. In the salon alone could the 
Russian noble manifest his opposition to the levelling 
influence of that Imperial absolutism which trampled 
upon the aristocracy and endeavoured to carry out 
the principle, that in Russia there are no other nobles 
but those with whom the emperor speaks. Nicholas 
seriously made the attempt to place the highest 
offices in the army, and in the government of Russia, 
in the hands of * new men.' He has never, however, 
completely succeeded in so doing, for the creations of 
his favour lost no time in assimilating themselves as 
quickly as possible with the old ruling caste, and in 
setting the seal to an equality of birth, which was, at 
any rate, a subsequent acquisition. In spite of all the 
changes which have taken place in our public life 
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during the last fifteen years, it is still the rule, that 
most of the higher offices are in the hands of high- 
bom nobles, and that every dignitary in whose veins 
there flows any but good blood should be regarded as 
an intruder. If the ' new man * has really attained 
eminence and understands how to take his place in 
the ruling class, his admission into it is certainly not 
made too difficult. But as a rule now, as ever, the 
power is vested in the old families and in those which 
have risen in the course of the last century. If this 
fact is not known and not believed abroad, the reason 
for it lies principally in the lack of all title in most of 
our famous families, and in the circumstance that the 
Russian language admits of no predicate of dignity. 
Two-thirds of the families who form the so-called 
crime of Russian society, possess no title, and do not 
wish to possess any. The roi ne peut^ prince ne 
veuty is, up to the present day, the motto of the 
Naryschkin, Demidoff, Buturlin, Bulgakoff", and 
Taneieff houses, who stand in no wise inferior to the 
princely families, or to the counts created for the 
most part in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
In all the high Petersburg society there is but 
one group of men who combine social and political 
liberalism and who are neither aristocratic nor wish to 
be considered so. These men are the adherents of 
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Miliutin, the minister of war, and of his deceased 
brother, the former secretary of state for Poland. 
(Trhat such a man as General Dimitri Miliutin should 
become minister of war, and should be able to remain 
so for eleven years, shows that even with us a new age, 
with new requirements and new views, has dawned, for 
this very office was formerly exclusively in the hands 
of the high nobility, who looked upon it as much their 
right as service in the chevalier-garde (the empress's 
body guard) and the garde ä cheval (the emperor^s 
regiment)J 

During the last ten years of the reign of the 
Emperor Alexander, the direction of the War Office 
was in the hands of the most powerful and hated man 
in Russia — Count AraktschevefT — the same man who 
on occasion of the emperor's foreign journey in 1819, 
received unlimited authority in all military affairs, and 
upon this pretext founded the military colonies of 
Novgorod ; who subsequently ruined the greater 
number of Alexander's liberal friends, and admitted a 
host of thievish relations into public office, who for 
half a century avenged on the Russian state the fall 
of their master, which ensued in 1825. Araktscheveff's 
successor in the War Office during the principal part 
of Nicholas's reign (from 1828 to 1852) was Prince 
Tschernytscheff, next to Count Benckendorff and 
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• 
Alexei Orlbff the most powerful man in Russia, and a 

special favourite with the czar, who regarded him as 
the ideal of a loyal Russian general. * I can do 
without you just as well as others : TschemytschefF 
alone is indispensable to me,* the emperor is reported 
to have said to Prince Orloff in a moment of dis- 
pleasure. Tschernytscheff established his future 
career when, as military plenipotentiary in Paris in 
the year 1811, he seduced the wife 'of a small func- 
tionary who was intrusted with the copy of the plan of 
operations directed against Russia ; he talked her over 
in a happy hour to give him the important document, 
and fled to Petersburg, leaving the deceived husband 
to be shot and the unfortunate woman to be conveyed 
to the Bicetre. The type of a servile but most 
elegant courtier, devoid of all scientific culture, but 
unsurpassed in the art of ' ceremonial marches ' and in 
other exploits of parade, Tschernytscheff acquired the 
special favour of the Emperor Nicholas by his par- 
ticipation in the overthrow of the military insurrection 
of 1825, and by the readiness with which he under- 
took the command at the execution of the leaders and 
participators in the December conspiracy, which had 
been opposed to the honourable feeling of other 
high generals. 

The morning on which he superintended the 
execution of the sentence passed on these conspirators 
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must have been the only one in the prince's subse- 
quent life in which the elderly coxcomb showed him- 
self in public without being previously painted and 
adorned. The effort to plgiy the youthful beau, and 
at the same time to show himself the tested diplomatic 
and military adversary and conqueror of the great 
Napoleon, rendered the minister of war ridiculous in 
the eyes of the younger generation of courtiers ; other- 
wise the severe, consequential, and busy man (who even 
at table gave audiences and signed papers) was as 
much disliked as he was feared. Minister of war for 
twenty-four years, he it was who, by careless supervi- 
sion, by countenancing the fraud and capriciousness of 
the superior ojfficers, by the maintenance of a barbarous 
discipline, by five-and-twenty years of service, and by 
eye-serving obedience to the Imperial predilection for 
parade exhibitions, laid the foundation for that deep 
decline of the Russian army which exhibited itself at 
the time of the Crimean war and broke the heart of its 
incapable but proud and honourable commander. At 
seventy-three years of age, Tschernytscheff resigned 
his office, shortly before the beginning of the Crimean 
war (1852), into the hands of Prince Wassily Dolgoruki 
the man with whom we have already become ac- 
quainted as Schuvaloff^s predecessor in the post of 
* chef of the third division.* 
Dolgoruki had made his career as an aristocratic 
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officer of the Guards, and he remained as such. Good- 
natured and well-intentioned, he had no idea that the 
profession of arms was a serious and difficult science, 
requiring a complete soldier as well as a complete 
politician ; the prince was and remained an officer of 
the Guards, and during his five years of office he was 
principally engaged in altering the uniforms of the 
regiments, in placing plans and drawings re- 
specting them before the emperor, and in playing 
the part of a wojenni portnoi (military tailor). 
Animated by the best intentions, he readily took in 
hand, in 1856, the total reorganisation of the army 
and of military affairs, which had become so urgently 
necessary. It was soon, however, evident that the 
man so long schooled in Nicholas's traditions was not 
equal to the task, and Dolgoruki was sufficiently a 
gentleman voluntarily to send in his resignation in 
the year 1857. 

Dolgoruki's successor was Suchasonnet IL, a general 
of artillery, a man who had never played any pro- 
minent part, and, in fact, had already retired for 
years, when he finally withdrew from office in 1861. 
(AH the world knew that the plans for reorganisation 
then prepared, proceeded from the pen . of a young 
•colonel, afterwards a general on the staff; that he 
was a man of unknown family, and, like his brother 
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Nicholas Miliutin (the champion of radical ideas in 
the committee for the abolition of serfdom), was an 
open and decided adversary of the whole system of 
nepotism and aristocratic rule which was carried on 
under the old regime, and w^hich had its focus in the 
Guards — ^that school of elegant dilettantism in every 
branch of life. The path to higher offices was opened 
to this man by his brother] the name of Miliutin 
had been already frequentfymentioned in 1857 ^i^^^ 
1858. The bearer of it was a member of the com- 
mittee which, by order of Alexander IL, was pre- 
paring for the abolition of serfdom ; he distinguished 
himself in it as leader of the radical minority, which, 
animated by genuine bureaucratic hatred of the 
nobles, laboured to the utmost to place the peasant 
class in gratuitous possession of the landed property 
which it had held as an equivalent for its compulsory 
service. Full of knowledge, active, and equally 
ambitious as he was true in principle, this functionary 
had distinguished himself by his freedom of speech and 
by the zeal with which he defended the necessity of 
introducing into the new agrarian organisation the 
socialist institution of undivided common property, 
exclusive of all personal possession, making it the 
'corner-stone' of Russian political life. With these 
plans Herr Miliutin could, however, only partially 
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succeed, so long as the question was at issue 
of peasant emancipation in Russia Proper. The 
government declared itself agreed as to the main- 
tenance of common property, and of that principle 
according to which all the members of the community- 
were to be furnished with equal parcels of land ; it 
would, however, hear nothing of a systematic ruin of 
the nobility, and of a perfectly gratuitous separation 
of the peasant's land from the possession of the noble, 
although it compelled the proprietors of the land to 
painful sacrifices. Miliutin drew back angrily ; even at 
that time he was acknowledged and hailed by all 
liberal young officials as their head and intel- 
lectual leader, and was bitterly hated and unceasingly 
attacked by the ruling caste. It was well known of 
the younger brother. Colonel Dimitri, that he shared 
the principles of his honoured brother, and was firmlyj 
resolved to assert these within his own sphere as far as 
he was able. The ideas of reform with which he was 
filled, found a powerful support at that time in a man 
whom the Miliutins subsequently, for a long period, 
regarded as one of their most dangerous adversaries. 

The Grand Duke Constantino had already, even 
previous to the express beginning of the liberal 
era, undertaken in the Naval Board, at the head of 
which he stood, a series of important political reforms. 
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abolishing corporal punishment, introducing Sunday 
schools, and with a strong hand cleansing out the 
augean stable of the old nepotism and bribery. As 
president of the committee for abolishing serfdom 
(the so-called great peasant committee), the emperor's 
brother was no adherent of Miliutin's radical ideas, 
but he was a still more energetic and passionate 
adversary of the clainis of the reactionary nobles, and 
was repeatedly in the position of being obliged to 
utter the hardest and bitterest truths to the represen- 
tatives of this party.^ The Grand Duke could only 
rejoice when the principles which he had so successfully 
asserted in his own department were also employed in 
the War Office, and an end was put to the good old 
custom of cousinship and nepotism. 

General Miliutin was the right man to accomplish 



* Until the year 1863, the Grand Duke Constantine, in spite of his 
«special predilection for European liberals (who were named after him 
JConstaniinowzen), suffered much also from the national party, because 
he was considered an adversary of the nobles and of the entire ancien 
regime. When, however, as governor of Poland, he opposed the 
Russianising policy of Miliutin and MuraviefT, the whole national 
democratic party left him, and he was even personally attacked in the 
Moscow journals. Since then, the Grand Duke has been on better 
terms with the Russian conservatives, as these were also enemies of the 
Moscow democratic party. Of late, these contests have no longer 
existed in their former severity, and the most gifted of all the Imperial 
brothers has found it easy to occupy a position between contending 
parties. 
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this work. In January 1 862, Petersburg was amazed 
with the tidings that this komme de rien du tout had 
been appointed minister of war, that he possessed the 
full confidence of the Emperor, and, besides other ideas 
fatal to the welfare of the State, that he pursued the 
diabolical plan of setting aside the Guard regiments 
and their privileges, and of making these exercise 
grounds of the fleur fine of the Russian nobles on a 
par with those regiments of the Line which they had 
hitherto regarded with contempt It was not, how- 
ever, only the mothers, fathers, and sisters of the noble 
youth of Petersburg who were thrown into excitement 
at the elevation of Miliutin as minister of war, but 
grave statesmen and sincere friends of liberty were 
shocked at the appointment. It was known that the 
young general was not only a highly-cultivated, fear- 
less liberal, devoted to the true interest of the State, I 
but that, at the same time, he was a Panslavist, and, as 
such, an adversary of the West European element, 
holding in everything his brother's views. 

This being the case, it was not to be wondered at 
that the minister of war, in 1862, met with the most 
unfavourable reception in Petersburg society, and 
was treated as a dangerous foe, not only by the 
advocates of Nicholas's system, but also by the 
'European' liberals. The general was not a man 
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to disarm this hostility by concessions, (intentionally, 
he brought forward scholars and men of scientific 
acquirements, who had nothing in common with the 
gold-laced young nobles and the spur-clashing 
el^ance of the Horse Guards. He frequented, by 
preference, the society of scholars ; he chose his 
adjutants, not only from old families, but from the 
most talented men in the military academy, and from 
the mass generally ; he left no opportunity unem- 
ployed of asserting his contempt of dilettantism and 
of tiie foppishness of drawing-room heroes, and his 
indifference to the opinion of exclusive society. Un- 
concerned at the vexation and cdumny of loyal 
functionaries, Miliutin carried on the liveliest inter- 
course with several of the liberal professors, dismissed 
from public employment by the university disorders 
of 1 86 1 — men such as Utin, Kavelin, and others, who 
lived in open feud with Putiatin, at that time minister 
of public instruction, with the Curator Phillippson, 
and other leaders of the high reactionary party* 
That no relations existed between him and the re- 
presentatives of the high nobility of the German and 
Polish party was a matter of course: what did it 
matter to him, when he possessed the confidence of 
the emperor, and could reckon on the support of the 
younger functionaries, who controlled not only a great 
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part of the press but also many of his colleagues, 

* 

among others Selenny, minister of domains ; — what 
did it matter to him whether he had any further hold 
on good society ? He had, at any rate, the power in 
his hands to make his enemies feel his influence in 
every advancement they required for their sons and 
connexions^ 

The importance of the democratic minister of war 
first became apparent in all its significance in the 
years 1863 to 1865, at the time of the Polish insur- 
rection, and of the reappearance of his brother, Hen- 
Nicholas Miliutin. This man, who had already 
exercised the greatest influence on the decree sud- 
denly passed in 1863, absolving the Lithuanian 
peasants from the influence of their Polish masters, 
appeared, with full power, at the head of the organisa- 
tion committee, instituted in Warsaw, to carry out the 
remodelling of all matters relating to the peasantry 
in the so-called kingdom of Poland. It was his doing 
that a law was here passed ruining the nobles, 
making the peasant the possessor of his leasehold 
estate, confiscating the property of the clergy, and 
abolishing most of the monasteries. In Poland, also, 
all political weight was to be vested in the lower 
classes : these it was hoped to Russianise, and thus 
to prevent the nobles from making Polish nationality 
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the property of their class. Young Russia sent its 
best men to the south, as missionaries in the contest 
against Polish supremacy and Catholicism ; a number 
of well-known leaders of the Slavophil party — Prince 
Tscherkasski, Koscheleff, and others — entered into 
public service, and undertook to ruin the Polish 
nobility by a partial law of redemption in favour of 
Polish peasants, and to transform the kingdom, con- 
taining six millions of Catholic Poles, into a Russian, 
and, if possible, Greek-orthodox province. The Russian 
democracy hoped here also to prepare the way for a 
system of common property, to burst open the closed 
estates, and to carry out that socialist principle accord- 
ing to which all men have equal claim to their mother- 
earth. 

The year 1866 marked the climax of Miliutin's 
political activity. A few weeks after KarakosofTs 
attempt on the life of the emperor, to the surprise of 
all (for an inclination to conservative views was at 
that time expected), the president of the * organisation 
committee ' was invested with the highest office open 
to him ; he was made secretary of state for Poland. 
This high position, however, was not of long duration; 
mental overwork and violent struggles with Count 
Berg, the governor of Warsaw, undermined the health 
of the new statesman so speedily, that after scarcely 

G 
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two days of business he had an apoplectic seizure, 
which put an end for ever to his labours. After \ 
Miliutin had in vain sought recovery in the south, he 
withdrew for three or four years as a private man 
to Moscow, and died there last year, after long suffer- 
ing. He was deeply regretted by the Russian national 
democracy (who have honoured him by the establish- 
ment of a scholarship to his memory), and esteemed 
as personally honourable and true-hearted even by 
those who condemned his policy.^ 

The political contests carried on by Nicholas Miliu- 
tin were shared to a great extent by his brother, the 
minister of war ; without such a support, the secretary 
of state would scarcely have been able to maintain 
his much-attacked position up to the end of his life. 
Dimitri Miliutin's main work, however, has been \ 
applied to the affairs of his own department The 
radical reformation of the Russian army, begun sixty 
years ago, has been essentially his work. If he has 
not succeeded in fully carrying out his programme, 
and if he has been obliged to give up his plan of doing 

> Immediately after Miliutin*s illness, Prince Tscherkasski, Koscheleflf, 
Von Menden, and others, retired from public service in order to return 
to Moscow, where they were joyfully received, and where they played a 
conspicuous part. Tscherkasski has been repeatedly mayor of Moscow. 
Since Miliutin's death the more moderate views of Count Berg prevail 
in Poland. 
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away with the body guard, and the luxurious regi- 
ments of the Chevalier-garde^ of the Garde ä cJievaly and 
of the mounted grenadiers, &c., he could and he still can 
boast of having removed the chaos of corruption, 
barbarism, and inconsistency which the old system 
had accumulated in Russian military matters. His 
immediate care has been directed to the abbreviation 
of the period of service, which Nicholas extended to 
twenty-five years, and which was the main cause of 
the calamities of the Danubian campaign and the 
Crimean war. ^iliutin introduced annual levies of 
nominally eight*^ears of service, and of really only 
three or four years ; he changed the commissariat 
matters entirely, by altering the centre of military 
administration and military maintenance, removing it 
from the capital to the eight, and afterwards fourteen, 
newly-formed military districts ; he abolished the 
barbarous corporal punishments of the old rule, took 
care for the humane treatment of the soldiers, trans- 
formed the military academies, which had become 
places of unrefinement and immorality, into military 
gymnasiums, introduced Sunday-schools into the 
better regiments, and by changes in the system of 
stores and accounts, managed to put an end to the 
frauds which had formerly been carried on by generals 

and commandants, and, at any rate, to arrange that, as 
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a rule, soldiers^ should no longer puffer from hunger. 
In appointments and promotions, interest, noble birth, 
and influential connexions no longer played their 
former part, although they could not be at once and 
completely eradicated. In every respect, a new era 
had dawned with his appointment^ The new minister 
of war surrounded himself» with men personally able 
and available ; he showed at every opportunity that the 
improvement of the position of the common soldiers, 
the higher cultivation of the officers, and the general 
advance of the army, was the guiding star of his 
efforts, and that he utterly despised all playing at 
soldiers, gay uniforms, and brilliant spectacles. Espe- 
cially prominent was Miliutin's preference for the en- 
gineers and artillery, — the so-called 'scientific branch 
of the service,' — ^which he distinguished on every 
occasion, and which he advanced from the secondary 
social position in which it had been placed by the 
more luxurious regiments* 

An estimation of the services rendered by Miliutin 
to the Russian army belongs, however, as little to this 
place as a criticism of the principles of his conduct 
would be. We will merely mention that there is in 
nowise a lack of a shadow side to his achievements, 
and that his two opponents, General Field-Marshal 
Prince Bariätinsky and his publicist, Adjutant- 
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General Fadeieff, were not wrong when they styled 
the present Russian minister of war a theorist and a 
speculatist, who treated the profession of arms rather 
according to books than from views founded, on 
practice and experience. It is a fact that MiHutin's 
liumane efforts for the moral and intellectual condition 
of the people who furnished the material for his 
army were over-hasty, that discipline lost much of its 
tightness after the year 1862 (the ' Russki Mir/ edited 
by Fadeieff, has recently proved that the number of 
crimes and offences has increased fivefold), that his 
predilection for French systems has occasioned 
weighty defects, and lastly, that within the last few 
years the spirit of pessimism and the sceptical ideas 
which have found their way into most of the corps of 
officers are far more dangerous than the drill-sergeant 
roughness of the old regime. At all events, Miliu- 
tin has the merit of having, with pure zeal and 
devotion, carried out the Herculean work of cleansing 
the augean stable of his predecessors, and of 
having manfully struggled with the spirit of nepotism 
which had hitherto exerted its sway over the Russian 
army as well as over Russian society. The political 
influence of the minister of war has for the last few 
years, from different reasons, waned so considerably 
' that Herr Miliutin is more and more limited to his 
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own department, and is satisfied so long as he is left \ 
alone in this, and that the second reformation of the 
Russian army now going on should not fall into the 
hands of others. This change of feeling is due, in 
some measure, to the death of Nicholas Miliutin, the 
theorist and leader of the school, and also still more 
to external circumstances: the events of the last 
French and German war, to which the minister of 
war would gladly have given another turn, have 
considerably changed the views of those in authority ; 
the Panslavist phrase has lost much of its former/ 
charm, and the ' democratic ' system of peasant \ 
prosperity has got on rather badly on the banks of 
the Weichsel and the Niemen. The general was 
thoroughly satisfied to give up the part of Panslavist 
champion to his bitter adversary and rival General 
Fadeieflf, and to allow him to declaim for the freedom 
of his brethren on the Danube and on the Black Sea. 
He himself has grown older, colder and quieter ; he plays 
more and more the unpretentious part of the honnite 
homrne ä la cour, and is glad to be on better terms with 
his former adversaries, the conservatives and aristo- 
crats. Nevertheless the labours of this 'scientific 
general,* and of the citizen party which for years has 
gathered round him, have impressed upon the new 
Russian era a stamp which it will probably long retain. 
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VI. 



PRINCE GORTSCHÄKOFR 

When the Emperor Alexander I. made his entry 
into Petersburg on the conclusion of the Vienna 
Congress, in order to be greeted, at the newly-erected 
* triumphal arch ' (in the popular dialect trachmalnaja 
worotä), as the liberator of Europe and its angel of 
peace, he was surrounded by a complete staff of 
distinguished diplomatists; the names Capodistria, 
Pozzo di Borgo, Rasumovsky, Count Stackelberg, 
and Baron von Anstett were well known throughout 
the world, and were mentioned with more or less 
respect by German, French, and English politicians. 
But to none of these men was the lot assigned of 
being entrusted with the direction of the foreign 
policy of Russia. Just like his brother, the ange 
blanc of Frau von Krüdener had perfect confidence 
alone in such statesmen as were implicitly yielding, 
and whose main talent was the skilful technical 
execution of the ideas of others. Alexander I. could 
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listen with eager attention to the counsels of his 
above-named Greek, Alsatian, and Corsican friends ; 
he could be induced to follow them for a time, but 
to submit lastingly to a superior mind was impossible 
to the mistrustful monarch, despotic and secret as he 
was in spite of his love of cultivation. Moreover, his 
most influential adviser, Count Araktschejeff, the 
minister of war, who even at that time was entertain- 
ing reactionary plans, and whose whole efforts were 
directed at destroying the creations made by his 
sovereign during his more liberal period — Arak- 
tschejeff had conceived a special predilection in favour 
of the most insignificant and least important members 
of the diplomatic staff: one of these was Count Nessel- 
rode, a man bom in Lisbon, who had subsequently 
entered the Russian service, and respecting whom he 
had unceasingly assured the emperor that he had 
the air d^un veritable diplmnate. 

The direction of the foreign office, a post at first 
provisionally assigned to Nesselrode,, became de- 
finitely so when this minister showed himself ready 
to put into action the emperor's unfavourable 
opinion respecting the Greek insurrection, and to 
afford his master assistance against the advances 
of Capodistria and the enthusiasm of the Russian 
people, who gave stormy support to the rising of the 
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orthodox brethren in the faith against the ' un- 
believers/ Added to all this, the poor Westphalian 
count had contrived, by a prudent marriage with the 
plain and unamiable daughter of the rich Count 
Gurieff, to place himself in the midst of a vast and 
influential body of relations, and as a convenient and 
insignificant official he was in the way of no one. 

Thus Nicholas found him on his accession to the 
throne in December 1825, and as Nesselrode did 
not hesitate to submit equally obligingly to the 
policy of his new master, with its tendencies in 
favour of peace, as he had before done to the con- 
servative views of Alexander and Metternich (the 
latter was honoured by the count throughout his life 
as a model of a statesman), it was easy for him to 
strengthen himself in his position. That he main- 
tained it for thirty-four years must be ascribed 
essentially to Nesselrode's calm temperament, to his 
predilection for beaten tracks, and to his capability for 
learning ; but especially to the fact that Nicholas, up 
to the middle of the century, entertained a decided 
mistrust of the high Russian nobility, and surrounded 
himself with thorough Germans as far as he was able. 
Nearly half the noble houses had been complicated in 
the December insurrection of 1825, and of a large 
part of the other half it had at least remained doubt- 
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ful whether they would not have joined with pleasure 
in a limitation of the power of the czar in favour of 
the nobles. The contrary fact stood firm as regarded 
the Germans of the Court and the generality of those 
who had to fear the hatred of the national party, and 
the emperor had therefore, from his own point of 
view, some reason for favouring these Mamelouks de 
F empire. That the inclination of the emperor on this 
point also coincided with that of the chancellor, was 
of course of the utmost advantage to the latter. 
After Kakoschkin's Turin errors (he afterwards be- 
came head of the police in Petersburg) had given 
«currency to the expression les Russes me font toujours 
du guignouy it was for almost twenty years the rule 
that all higher diplomatic posts were given to Germans : 
Prince Lieven, and afterwards Baron Brunnow, were 

• 

sent to London ; Count Pahlen to Paris ; Count Stack- 
elberg to Vienna ; Baron Meyendorff to Berlin ; Von 
Schröder to Dresden, and so forth.^ 

' Count Nesselrode took care, certainly, for his immediate relations, 
without regard to their nationality, though, indeed, with no lasting 
success. His son-in-law, Count Chreptovitsch, was for some time am- 
bassador in Copenhagen, but he had reasons for exchanging this office 
for a less influential, although well-paid position ; his son. Count 
Dimitry, was for some years ambassador in Athens, but was so little 
suited for the post that he was obliged to give it up ; the wife of Count 
Dimitry was a source of much vexation and anno)rance to the * respect- 
able ' chancellor, from her well-known connection with the son of Alex- 
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The return to the ' national sanctuaries/ which, in 
consequence of the events of 1848, seemed to have 
become the fashion in Petersburg — but which in truth 
meant nothing more than a new title for the system 
of separation from the West, now carried to its height — 
was just as little the work of Nesselrode as was the 
thoughtless manner in which Russian policy pursued 
the oriental war after the year 1852. As a diplo- 
matist of the old school, the count had had his rich 
delight in the Hungarian campaign and its cheap 
laurels ; warlike complications on a larger scale were, 
on the contrary, most disagreeable to him, for they 
might introduce new men to notice, and they might 
awaken the Russian national spirit, whose ideas the 
chancellor, old as he had grown in cosmopolitan 
Petersburg, neither understood nor liked. Had it 
been left to him, Russia would have remained satisfied 
with her own powerful position, would calmly have 
advanced in her traditional system, and would have 
avoided all tests of its soundness. In this spirit, all 
Russian diplomacy had been designed for peace in the 
years preceding the beginning of the oriental war ; and 



andre Dumas. Nesselrode's second daughter married the Saxon lieu- 
tenant, Von Seebach, who began his diplomatic career through the 
interest of his father-in-law, and distinguished himself by his zeal for 
Russian interests during the Crimean war. 
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only those ignorant of the matter can have asserted 
that Kisseleff and Brunnow had by their statements 
stirred up the foolish self-confidence of the monarch 
who at all times prided himself on being his own 
minister of foreign affairs. 

After the death of his second master. Nesselrode 
remained unwillingly at his post, and only for the 
sake of decorum. The conclusion of the peace of 
Paris, in 1856, afforded the weary old man, who could 
no longer adapt himself to the new state of things, a 
welcome pretext for withdrawal from public life ; for 
living still more exclusively than hitherto in his 
incomparable gardens, for finishing his uninteresting 
memoirs, and for spending his evenings at whist, or 
in the small intimate circle of the empress-mother. 
The foundation of the ' system ' which he thought to 
have advocated was broken down by the dispute with 
Austria; the new policy and its theory of Austria 
delenda was just as unintelligible to the old sponsor of 
the Holy Alliance as was the principle of Sclavonic 
nationality : the advocate of which Russian liberalism, 
awakening from its lethargy, pronounced to be Prince 
Gortschakoff— though, indeed, without due reason. 
With this new national star, a thoroughly changed re- 
gime had begun also in the Russian Foreign OflSce. 

Prince Gortschakoff — a former pupil of the Lyceum, 
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and as such an early friend of the poet Puschkin — 

had entered the diplomatic service a few years after 

Nesselrode's appointment Even in his first position 

{he was secretary to the legation under Lieven in 

London) he had won the reputation of un hontnte 

capable ; but his career was first firmly established in 

the year 1842, when he went from Vienna to Stuttgart, 

in order to undertake the post of minister at this small 

Court All Russia was, at that time, occupied with 

the question whether the emperor would succeed in 

marrying his younger daughter suitably, as he had 

been fortunate enough to do with the Grand Duchess 

Marie. This eldest daughter, equally remarkable for 

beauty, intelligence, arid warmth of feeling, had gained 

the consent of her father, in a moment of weakness, to 

her marriage with Duke Max von Leuchtenberg, a son 

of Eugene Beauharnais, ä handsome but insignificant, 

and, moreover, Catholic officer of the King of Bavaria ; 

and had thus given the keenest offence to her family, 

to the Court, to the clergy, and to a great part of the 

. nation. ^ In vain had the confidants of the emperor 

and foreign diplomatists moved heaven and earth to 

prevent the union with a prince whose mere name 

was a vexation to every right-feeling heart. Nicholas, 

who had always been a tender father, was fettered by 

having pledged his word to his daughter ; and he was 
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not a man to break a promise which was in secret 
harmony with his wishes. * Mon eher Orloff/ he said, 
in reply to the urgent expressions of his friend, the 
chef of the 'third division,' 'if you had grown-up 
children like me, and you could establish their happi- 
ness, and keep them at the same time near you, you 
would certainly have acted as I have done. Moreover, 
my daughter's husband will ever be the son-in-law of 
the Emperor of Russia.' A sting was nevertheless 
left behind in the proud heart of the monarch : at the 
marriage, which was celebrated in 1839, none of the 
foreign relations of the Imperial family were present ; 
and all the world knew that the Emperor had felt it 
bitterly enough to make him repeatedly show his ill- 
humour in the midst of the noisy festivities.^ When, 
most unfortunately, Leuchtenbeig's cousin, the Princess 
Mathilde, the daughter of the old Jerome Bonaparte, 
married Herr Anatole Demidoff ^ in 1841, and Nicholas 

* So long as Nicholas lived, his eldest daughter was never allowed 
to be spoken of in his presence otherwise than as Madame la Grande 
Duchesse, If a courtier committed the error of speaking of the 
* Duchesse de Leuchtenberg/ he would be certain of being either dis- 
missed or reproved by the emperor himself. 

* On account of this marriage, and on account of his promise to bring 
up his children as Catholics, DemidofFwas advised to live abroad; and 
not till subsequently, and when his marriage remained childless (it was 
broken off again in 1854), was he again fiiUy received into favour. The 
DemidofFs are of recent rank, and do not bear the title of prince. 
Anatole DemidofF, who, since the purchase of the Donato principality. 
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was obliged to hear it said that he was le parent de Fun 
de ses sujetSy there was no limit to the Imperial anger. 
From that time the general desire for suitable unions for 
his majesty's daughters became more and more eager. 
The marriage of the Grand Duchess Alexandra with 
a Darmstadt prince harmonised all the less with these 
expectations, as they had reckoned upon an Austrian 
archduke; and it was generally supposed that the 
Count Palatine of Hungary, the Archduke Stephen, 
would have been far more welcome, at least to the 
ladies of the Imperial House, than the harmless Prince 
Friedrich. 

It was now to be Gortschakoff's mission to atone 
for all these ill successes, and to accomplish a union 
between the Grand Duchess Olga and the only royal 
heir to a throne disposable under the circumstances : 
namely, the Crown Prince Karl of Würtemberg. King 
William I., the most stubborn of Swabians, as is well 
known, showed himself little in favour of this project ; 
in the liberal circles of the country they would hear 



is usually called Prince Demidoff^ had to endure the insult of having his 
name, to which this title was affixed, expunged from the list of the 
members of the Parisian Jockey Club, by a Russian councillor of the 
embassy, Count Medem, who added the observation, * II n'y a pas de 
Prince DemidofF.* The duel that followed did not contribute to im- 
prove the social position of this rich spendthrift, who died solitarily in 
Paris a year ago. 
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nothing of a Russian marriage; and the youth of the 
heir of the Würtemburg crown afforded a welcome 
pretext for dilatory answers to the hints which had 
been dropped by the Russian ambassador. To have 
achieved this marriage after numerous hindrances 
existing on both sides, and thus to have fulfilled the 
favourite desire of the Emperor, and gratiified the am- 
bition of the Court, was a service which would alone 
have sufficed to secure the skilful mediator the lasting 
gratitude of his sovereign. But Gortschakoff contrived 
to add another to it ; resigning for the time the greater 
sphere of action which the ambitious and action-loving 
diplomatist in secret was passionately longing for, he 
promised the empress that he would remain in Stutt- 
gart until her youngest daughter was completely ac- 
customed to the new and difficult circumstances in 
which she was placed. It was necessary for the young 
princess to adapt herself to a hard and obstinate 
father-in-law, to forget the grandeur and the easy tone 
of the Winter Palace, and to make herself at home in 
a narrow circle, composed for ^he most part of whim- 
sical, pretentious beings, with limited provincial ideas. 
For eight years the prince was the confidant of all the 
difficulties and small annoyances which the crown 
princess had to endure ; he was the unwearied mediator 
and counsellor in all the small storms which troubled 
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the Stuttgart Court, and which at times, such as during 
the events of 1848 and 1849, could become painful 
enough. In order to afford this valuable man the possi- 
bility of occasional freedom from these petty interests, 
he was appointed, in the year 1850, plenipotentiary at 
the Diet at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, retaining at the 
same time his former post ; he was thus again intro- 
duced into the great world of politics. At this period 
began Gortschakoff's intimate relations with Bismarck, 
and the not very friendly feelings for Austria which 
the prince entertained, when, in the year 1854, he 
obtained the longed-for and well-deserved post of 
ambassador at Vienna.' 

The history of the two years' labours in Vienna of 
the present Russian chancellor is too complicated and 
too well-known for any details respecting it to find a 
place here. One fact Nicholas could neither believe 
nor understand to the end of his days — namely, that 
Austria could have an Eastern policy differing from 
Russia, and that a great state had greater duties 
towards itself than towards a former ally who had once 
rendered it a great though certainly not an unselfish 

* It has been often asserted that Prince Gortschakoff, at the time of 
his residence at Stuttgart, had a considerable share in the Austrian 
events of 1848 and 1849, especially in the abdication of the Emperor 
Ferdinand and the accession of Francis Joseph ; authentic proofs of the 
correctness of this statement have, however, never been brought forward. 
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service, behaving at the same time with the utmost ar- 
rogance. This fact Prince Gortschakoff, during his 
residence in the Austrian capital, had to learn slowly 
but thoroughly — perhaps even more thoroughly than 
was necessary. When he came to Petersburg in 1856, 
his appointment as Nesselrode's successor was an- 
nounced for reasons of the most different kinds : he 
was known and loved at Court ; he belonged to an old 
Russian family ; he had studied the importance of 
national and free ideas e contrario during the Crimean 
campaign ; he had brought about agreeable relations 
with Napoleon III., the fostering of which had been 
especially entrusted to Prince Alexei Orloff at the 
Paris conquest; and he hated Austria. This last 
quality was the best recommendation to the national 
party, now just in the ascendancy, which the prince 
could bring. His opportune expression : VAutriche 
liest pas un Stat, ce liest qtiun gouvemement, was 
sufficient to make him appear to the mass of young 
Russian politicians as the man for the post, and to 
win for him a claim to popularity. 

This popularity was based in no small extent on a 
favourable prejudice as regarded his course of training. 
Gortschakoff had been brought up in a Russian school, 
and had nevertheless been educated, because the first 
ten years of his life had belonged to the time of 
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Alexander I. An immeasurable difference existed 
between the public academies of Russia as they had 
been during the first ten years of the century, and 
their condition at the time of the Emperor Nicholas. 
A man of Prince Gortschakoff's cultivation has never 
again proceeded from the Lyceum of Zarskoje-Ssdlo 
I since the ominous year 1825, because this establish- 
ment then passed into the hands of useless old soldiers, 
after it had once enjoyed a well-deserved reputation, 
under the direction of highly-cultivated foreigners, 
especially Frenchmen. Like his friend and school- 
fellow, the poet Puschkin, Prince Alexander Michailo- 
vitsch could boast of being a cultivated man in the 
full sense of the word, and of possessing information 
upon everything which belonged to the educational 
requirements of his time. How the prince contrived 
to learn Latin in addition to the languages and 
literature of the modem cultivated world, I am indeed 
as little able to explain as the measure of his know- 
ledge respecting it. The study of the ancients is, as 
is well known, but rarely met with even in the most 
educated circles of our society ; I do not believe that, 
with the exception of the chancellor and Herr 
Wälujeff, the minister of domains, there is a third 
member of the government who has read ' Horace* in 
the original (Herr von Reuter, as a German, educated 

H2 
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at Dorpat, is not taken into consideration). Prince 
Gortschakoff manifests with pleasure that he is an 
homo liberalis. Nothing pleases him more than a 
well-introduced quotation from ' Cicero ' or * Tacitus ; ' 
and upon none of his numerous despatches does he 
look with more satisfaction than upon the official 
document published at the time of the Polish insur- 
rection, in which was inserted a classical quotation — if 
I mistake not, borrowed from ' Suetonius * — respecting 
the confounding of the terms Anarchy and Liberty. 
In everything which the head of our Foreign Office 
says, writes, or does, he betrays himself the aristocrat 
by birth, education, and mind ; at the first glance of 
the fine features of the middle-sized old man, it is 
evident that their possessor has thought rather than 
enjoyed, and that when he has enjoyed, he has treated 
life as an artist The perfect simplicity of his vener- 
able appearance is generally increased by a somewhat 
studiedly old-fashioned attire ; by his predilection for 
high cravats and heavy velvet waistcoats, the first 
Russian diplomatist intimates symbolically that the 
laws of fashion have only importance and weight with 
the mass and with unripe youth ; but that a man 
who is to rule his fellow-men must be independent of 
her, and may indulge the humour of his taste and his 
mature years. A gentleman in the smallest relations 
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of life, the prince is advantageously distinguished, both 
outwardly and inwardly, from the empty, insolent, and 
affected style of modem dandies, just as entirely as 
he is from the unconventionality and roughness which 
are apparent in our national scholars and philosophers. 
With a predilection for the forms and good tradi- 
tions of an age now fading away. Prince GortschakofT 
combines nevertheless an appreciation of the ten- 
dencies of the present time and of the national mind. 
That in this respect he differs from his predecessor, 
that from the first he was anxious to maintain his dip- 
lomatic measures in harmony with public opinion, and 
to regard the manifestations of national feeling, has 
been the primary basis of his popularity. Too culti- 
vated to be accessible to national prejudices, too much 
of a conservative and a European to meddle with 
Panslavist chimeras, the prince is nevertheless well 
aware that there is a Russian nation, and that this 
nation obtains increasing influence on the conforma- 
tion of Russian political life. Even at the time in 
which * good society ' only took up Russian books to 
exclaim with Gribojedoff, * You cannot go to sleep for 
French books, and I have slept myself sick over Rus- 
sian ones,* and when acquaintance with Russian journals 
was considered thoroughly mesquin ; his schoolfellow 
Puschkin was pursuing the development of the litera- 
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ture of his country with attention and care, and he 
was regarded as one of* the few noble Russians who 
could express themselves correctly in their mother 
tongue, and almost as well äs in French. 

The very first actions (1856) of the new minister of 
foreign affairs showed that he was well acquainted 
with the signs of the new era, and with the unconscious 
desires of the nation whose deputy in European affairs 
he had undertaken to be ; his inclination to an agree- 
ment with France corresponded thoroughly with the 
favourable impression which the French army had 
made on their enemy in the Crimean war ; his deadly 
hatred to Austria was the echo of his dislike to the 
white uniform which prevailed in the Russian army ever 
since the unpopular Hungarian campaign. His famous 
La Russie se t^ecueille^ was the expression of the popu- 



* At the time of the drawing up of the circular containing this 
phrase, a certain Herr von Mohrenheim was in the special office of the 
minister. Filled with delight at the successful product of his pen, 
Gortschakoff called this young man into his private apartment to read 
him the document forthwith. Eh bietty qtCen pensez-vaus, mon eher ? 
Farlez francJumenty asked the prince, with his wonted kindness, of 
his well-dressed, fair-haired auditor, when the paper was finished. Je 
trouveque c*est trls'lnen^ was the naive reply, mais quant ä la phrase^ 
* La Russie ne boude pas, eile se recueille,'* vous conciderezy mon prince, 
qu^elle n^a pas de setts commun, Cest mime une absurdity, si vous 
permettez, Gortschakoff looked smilingly at the hopeful statesman, and 
appointed him, a few weeks later, a post in the embassy to Berlin. 
Baron Mohrenheim is now ambassador at Copenhagen ; but he is never 
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lar feeling. The universal feeling that Russia under 
her two last rulers had been exclusively in the service 
of interests alien to her, and that the time had come 
to reflect on the national welfare as the true aim of 
the State, found in these four words an expression, 
the effect of which must have been experienced in 
order to appreciate its full significance. The new 
Russian era for which the cultivated part of Russian 
society in its overwhelming majority had desired, was 
formally inaugurated with this rhetorical flourish. 

In carrying out the programme which he had placed 
before himself on his entrance into office, the Russian 
chancellor, as is well known, did not succeed in that 
manner which at the time seemed nearest to his end 
The French alliance, which offered means for Russia 
to regain the position she had lost on the Black Sea, 
and which was to inflict on Austria a punishment for 
her defection from the Holy Alliance, was never 
achieved; neither in 1856, when both emperors met 
at Stuttgart ; nor in 1859, when France descended to 
the plains of Lombardy, and Prince Gortschakoff en- 
deavoured to enforce his theories as to the defensive 
character of the German League ; nor again in the 
winter of 1862 and 1863, after the adjustment of the 

mentioned by his noble chief without a smile playing about the finely- 
chiselled mouth of the old diplomatist. 
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chief of the Italian difficulties. The Polish-Lithuanian 
insurrection rudely snapped all the fine threads which 
had for years been spinning, and made Russia an ally 
of Prussian policy, side by side with which the Russian 
chancellor has henceforth been compelled to move. 

The fulfilment of his cherished desire, the un- 
neutralising of the Pontus, has fallen to the ground ; but 
only through a chain of circumstances which could not 
be reckoned upon beforehand, and to the just use of 
which he feels himself restricted. The details of this 
intricate matter do not belong to this place ; we have 
only to consider them so far as they affected Gor- 
tschakoff's relation to J^ussia's internal policy, and to 
the parties who began/Hn increasing numbers to exer- 
eise influence upon it: 

The aversion to Austria which the former Imperial 
ambassador at the Viennese Court had brought with 
him to his new office was, as we have seen, the first 
bond between him and the Russian national party, 
and it had been a pledge from the first to Pogodin, 
Aksakoff, and others, • that regard to the Sclavonic 
world would henceforth to a great extent determine 
the views of Russian foreign policy. As all the 
world knew that there could be no idea at present of 
foreign movements, as the national party was at that 
time excluded from all participation in the course of 
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affairs, and was satisfied with playing a certain part 
in the press, and of being allowed some freedom of 
action, a moderate connexion with it was the simplest 
and easiest thing in the world to the Russian minister 
of foreign affairs. 

This state of things was entirely changed after 
the spring of 1863. The question as to what was 
to be done with the insurgent Poles sundered the 
political society of Russia into two hostile divi- 
sions, and the intermingling of Austria and the 
powers of the West in this matter placed the chan- 
cellor too directly in the foreground of the dis- 
pute for him to be able to remain neutral. Con- 
sidered in itself, a more express contrast seemed 
scarcely conceivable than that which existed between 
the aristocratic, moderate, and humane prince and 
the turbulent fanatics of the 'orthodox' national 
party ; which, in the name of the Russian people and 
of the orthodox Church, wished to root out Poland 
and Catholicism from the earth, and on the ruins of 
the former kingdom to set up a peasant rule, headed 
by democratic functionaries. Gortschakoff had never 
stood on specially friendly terms with the two 
statesmen who were regarded as holding these views, — 
namely, the minister of war, a man avowedly hostile 
to the aristocracy, and his brother, the secretary of 
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state; the hero of the day, the terrible MuraviefF, / 
whom Gortschakoff had lived to see made minister of 
domains, had been repulsive to him from the first on 
account of his low and rude character, whilst he had 
always been on good terms with WaluiefF, Golow- 
nin, and Reutem, the soi-disant ' konstantinowzin * I 
{friends of the Grand Duke Constantine), who were 
inclined to Poland. Nevertheless, in the summer of 
1863, the chancellor decided for the 'national' view of 
the Polish question ; if he were successfully and 
energetically to reject the interference of Western 
Europe it must be done in the name of a principle 
which was intelligible to the masses, and which gave 
him, the chancellor, and also the Emperor, the feeling 
of speaking in the name of an entire people. If the 
language of the popular mind at that moment had 
been ever so rude and barbarous, there was no choice 
but to agree with it or to be outvoiced by it Thus 
it was that by his despatches of the summer of 1863 
Prince Gortschakoff put himself at the head of the 
national party ; or that in consequence of these docu- 
ments he was drawn into their ranks, and was not a 
man to make long resistance. That from free 
conviction the prince approved of the policy of 
Katkoff, Tscherkassky, and Miliutin, is not to be 
supposed : he had held out a finger, and the Moscow 
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chiefs had taken the whole hand, that they might 
bind it with the golden fetters of popularity. 

After the Moscow journals had once done honour 
to the prince, and had declared him one of the greatest 
Russians of all ages ; after the irresistible influence of 
the Moscow publicists had carried matters to such a 
point that no banquet could be given at which the 
health of the most noble vice-chancellor was not 
drunk and the fact telegraphed to him — the chancellor 
could no longer forbear concluding a tacit compact 
with the founders of his popularity : a compact which 
imposed upon him the duty of forwarding, or at any 
rate of not disturbing, the plans of these men, even if 
he could not approve of them. One peculiarity of the 
prince, which had been always recognised, but which 
hitherto had been smiled at as innocent — namely, 
vanity — now for the first time appeared to its full ex- 
tent ; being, indeed, so unrestrained and extreme that 
it seemed to pervade the whole man. Just as bound- 
lessly as the delight of the chancellor increased in the 
hymns of his publicist admirers, so insatiably did he 
dememd the homage which was awarded him by the 
influential Moscow journals; he not only overwhelmed 
Katkoff and his colleagues with acts of courtesy, 
inviting them to Petersburg to his own table, but 
the dangerous doings of their Warsaw confederates 
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enjoyed his sufferance, and the little party of the 
conservative opposition to Muravieff's and Miliutin's 
system which still remained in the ministry, was 
forsaken by the most influential and the highest of 
the emperor's advisers in the greater number of 
decisive cases. And that this connivance of the 
prince rested not upon real conviction but upon 
motives of the most personal character, was just at 
this time most plainly exhibited by the friendly 
reception awarded by the minister to those acts of 
homage also which proceeded from the opposite 
party. With scarcely suppressed ridicule the leaders 
of the national party recounted the 'reprehensible 
delight ' with which the man whom they had extolled 
as representative of the most Russian policy con- 
ceivable, had received the diploma laid at his feet by 
the Baltic nobles, and how simply the prince had 
expressed his pleasure at the fact of being now also 
an Esthonian and Livonian noble. 

That the popularity gained by Prince Gortschakoff 
in the years 1863 and 1864 was ample, or at any rate 
sufficient for the chancellor's life, has subsequently 
been plainly shown. Although the Russian support 
of the Prussian policy of 1866 and the succeeding 
years excited the decided disapprobation of those 
national Hotspurs who had placed their hopes on the 
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alliance with France, the popularity of the director of 
this policy remained untouched, and public opinion 
in Russia was ready to receive the announcement of 
the Paris treaty — which became possible in the autumn 
of 1870, owing to the subjection of France and the 
insulation of England — as the fruit of deeply-weighed 
plans^ and to hail it as a new act of service rendered 
by the 'national statesman.* That the latter, ever 
since the year 1866, had only followed in the path 
assigned to him by one greater than himself ; that in 
the autumn of 1872 he broke with his whole past 
career by a reconciliation with Austria — all this was 
kept hidden, so far as personally concerned Gor- 
tschakoff, with the mantle of loving silence. The 
successful achievement of the un-neutralising of the 
Pontus, moreover, was the fulfilment to the chancellor, 
personally, of a long-cherished wish ; the merely 
'honourable ' {sijatelstwefini) house of the Princes 
Gortschakoff became, in the spring of 1871, the * most 
serene ' (swetleiscki) ; and the highest step in the 
hierarchy of the Russian nobles was just as success- 
fully reached as long ago had been the first of the 
fourteen classes of rank into which Russian function- 
aries have been divided since the time of Peter the 
Great. 

Only within the most recent period has the 
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fortunate successor of Nesselrode been reminded that 
for him also there may be an end to good fortune 
and a last day; the defeat which the chancellor 
suffered in the Katakazy affair was fatally connected 
with the one quality, which is, as it were, the Achilles* 
heel of the whole man — namely, his vanity. The 
Akimfieff affair had already been a painful humilia- 
tion to him, but the prince would not learn ex- 
perience from lt.* As he had once set his heart on 
an equivocal lady, he now did so on an equivocal 
man. Whether it was to be ascribed to Herr 
Katakazy's talent for 'clever' exposes and piquant 
articles in the ' Nord,' or to the beautiful eyes of his 
wife, that the prince assigned to the unpopular Greek 

* Since the year 1864, a so-called niece — ^the beautiful and interesting^ 
widow of the deceased Lieutenant Akimfieff (of the Moscow r^^iment 
of the Guards) — ^has lived in the prince's house. "While this lady was 
spoiled to the utmost by Gortschakoff, and * ma nüceMsidame Akimfieff' 
was for some time every moment on the tender uncle's lips, she was 
carrying on a love affair with the Duke von Leuchtenberg. Convinced 
of the innocence of his protigSe, the chancellor passed his word to the 
empSror that this alliance was the invention of malicious tongues, and, 
at his request, Frau Akimfieff received, after much difficulty, in the 
summer of 1867, a pass for travelling abroad. Scarcely was the niece 
on the other side of the Russian frontier, than the duke, secretly quitted, 
in a fishing-boat, the watering-place, Libau, which had been assigned to 
him as a summer residence, in order to undertake a journey of some 
months to Italy with his Dulcinea. That this event was unmercifully 
made the most of against the 'uncle' by the slanderous toiigues of 
Petersburg society, it is scarcely necessary to state. 
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adventurer the important post in New York, may be 
left undecided ; it is, however, a fact that Katakazy's 
dispute with the American statesmen, and Gortscha- 
kofF's obstinate endeavours to maintain the lost posi- 
tion of the intriguing envoy, gave a blow to the credit 
of the chancellor from which he has not recovered, 
and which he can scarcely ever completely get oven 

m 

No alliance is so highly esteemed in Russia as the 
American, which is regarded by the one party as the 
pledge of liberal internal progress, and by the other 
as the surety of a successful solution of the oriental 
question. To risk this alliance out of personal vanity, 
and to have protected a diplomatist who seriously 
endangered it, is, in the eyes of the national party 
and of many others, a fault which cannot be pardoned^ 
even in the hero of 1863. 

It may be regarded as a symptom of the shattered 
and outlived position of the once much-loved states- 
man that Petersburg is for ever sending forth reports 
of GortschakofFs impending resignation, and that 
the question is again and again discussed as to 
whether Waluieff or Count SchuvalofT, Ignatieff (the 
ambassador at Constantinople), or Baron Budberg 
(formerly ambassador at Paris), are to be the suc- 
cessors of the chancellor of the empire. The prince 
is ironically reminded that the two matters which 
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he had designated as the ultimate aim of his labours, — 
namely, the un-neutralising of the Pontus and the 
establishment of the career of his son Michael (who, 
after he had long been the scourge of the Berlin 
embassy, has been appointed minister in Switzer- 
land), have been long attained, and that there are no 
more laurels for the old man to gather. The truth 
is that the old prince of seventy-four has always had 
the intention of remaining in office as long as they 
will keep him in it, and that the Emperor Alexander 
is not the man to remind an old and ever highly- 
deserving servant forcibly of the fact that his days 
are numbered. It niay be regarded, moreover, as a 
happy thing for the peace of Europe that the reins of 
Russian State policy are in the hands of an old man 
who has nothing to gain, but only to lose. 



"3 



VII. 



COUNT PROTASSOFF. 

* One law, one language, one faith,* such is the motto 
in which the Emperor Nicholas comprised his political 
confession of faith. Each of these three supreme 
ideas was represented by a special genius : the one 
law was to be put into practice by the little, insigni- 
ficant-looking Count BludofF, cAef of the second 
division of his majesty's supreme court, and subse- 
quently president of the Imperial Council ; and the 
supremacy of the one language was assigned to 
Uvaroff, the minister of national improvement, to 
be extended over Poles, Swedes, Finns, Germans, 
Tartars, Samoyedes, and Circassians. The genius of 
the one orthodox faith, which Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants were to receive as the imperially approved 
state highway to the kingdom of heaven, was attired in 
a red-hussar uniform, he bore, instead of wings, jingling 
cavalry spurs, and flourished a mighty sword, intended 
by turns to flash at the head of his majesty's Hussar 

T 
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regiment in glorious reviews and manoeuvres, and to 
point the way to heaven to the patriarchs assembled 
in the ' most holy synod.' The high Russian consistory 
formed of archbishops and heads of monasteries, 
relieving each other by turns, had had as chief 
procureur, i,e, as representative of the emperor in all 
ecclesiastical matters. Count Protassoff, commander of 
the body guard of the Hussar regiment and Imperial 
adjutant-general. Although at the abolition of the 
dignity of patriarch and the institution of the synod 
(17 16) it had been ordained by Peter the Great that 
the chief procureur of this assembly should be a 
'bold man,' if possible an officer, able to trample 
down all clerical love of independence with the 
necessary energy, and effectively to carry through the 
caesaro-papism of the system, the assignment by 
Nicholas, after some delay, of the dignity of procureur 
to an elegant general of the Guards, and a well-known 
lion of the great world, excited general astonishment 
at the time. The orthodox metropolitans and arch- 
bishops especially, whom the matter most nearly af- 
fected, required months and weeks before they could 
become accustomed to the sight of the red jacket and 
the harsh worldly ring of the voice of their new com- 
mander ; the fact that an uncle of the same had in the 
eighteenth century been archbishop of some South- 
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Russian eparchy, and had left behind him many 
ecclesiastical writings much talked about at the time, 
was too long ago to be regarded even as an incidental 
explanation of the autocrat^s freak. 

It soon, however, became apparent that the choice of 
the monarch was a happier and more suitable one 
than temporal and spiritual fault-finders had allowed 
themselves to imagine. There was, indeed, little idea, 
during the nearly twenty years of ProtassofT's eccle- 
siastical rule, of advance in the internal development 
of the Church, of revival of its lifeless forms, of 
subduing the thirst of power and covetousness of 
the monastic clergy, or of the higher education of the 
secular clergy, who had lapsed into utter ignorance, 
barbarism, and poverty ; on the contrary, never were 
the religious schools more wretched ; never were the 
priests more stupid and despised than during this 
period ; never in the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions and buildings was there more shameless and 
abundant robbery than there then was ; never was the 
intellectual and moral culture of Russian monachism 
lower than in the decades of this administration. In 
the appointment of the new sabre-slashing archangel 
of the synod, however, all these subordinate matters 
had not been perceived : Protassoff had undertaken 

the task of inoculating the indolence and apathy of 

1 2 
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the orthodox priesthood with that measure of fanaticism 
and intolerance necessary to arouse the Church of 
the State against the other Christian confessions, and 
to make it an instrument in the emperor's plans for 
uniformity. For this a man was needed who com- 
bined in due proportion the qualities of the bureaucratic 
despot with those of the fanatic, and still more of the 
fanatic from reflection. To have perceived these 
qualities in his elegant adjutant-general and forthwith 
to have utilised them for the profit and benefit of the 
empire in this world and the next, is one of the 
greatest merits of our * memorable ' guardian of the 
interests of conservative and Christian Europe. 

ProtassofF — afterwards raised to the rank of count, 
like Cancrin, BludofF, Berg, UvarofF, PerofTski, 
Adlerberg, Klein Michel, Orloff, BenckendorfT, and 
the other ' great men ' of the Nicolaitan age — is but 
little known out of Russia, and in his own country he 
has been more quickly forgotten than his colleagues 
of law and language. And yet this worthy man has 
done service in ' his department ' — service, the fruits 
of which have outlived their originator, and upon 
which our national democracy (which usually speaks 
but badly of the deceased sovereign and his advisers) 
dwells even to the present day with especial predi- 
lection. It was Protassoff who destroyed the united 
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Greek Church of Lithuania and West Russia, and 
thus made a free path for the orthodox propaganda ; 
who advanced, over the ruins of Catholic Polish civili- 
sation, to the frontiers of Prussia ; and who was the 
main pioneer of that Russianising element with 
which our democrats are blessing the boundaries of 
Russia. He it was, moreover, who, after the de- 
struction of the Union, commanded the remaining 
propagandist powers of orthodoxy in the Livonian 
provinces, and with incomparable skill, within three or 
four years, drew into the net of the Greek Church and 
of Russian sway about 80,000 Protestant Letti and 
Esthonians. The history of this Livonian mission, in 
which thousands' of men were engaged, has been 
repeatedly related, and its main features have been 
known in Western Europe ; how it was brought 
about that within a few years millions of united 
Lithuanians and White Russians were brought back 
into the pale of the Russian Church, the world has 
known solely from the writings of Montalembert and 
a few other ultramontane party writers, who have 
become fully acquainted with the original acts of the 
procedure. It is only now, when the documents re- 
ferring to it have been given, almost without exception, 
to the public, that a tolerably approximate idea is 
obtained of the acts of violence which in majorem 
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gloriam Russice were perpetrated by the man whose 
name the present sketch bears. 

The so-called 'Union,* at first a purely outward 
subordination of the Greek orthodox Church of 
Lithuania and White Russia, under the Romish Curiae, 
had been a work of the Polish statesmanship of the 
seventeenth century, which had not exercised the 
slightest influence at first upon the inner life of this 
Church, and seemed as the natural consequence of 
the Polish supremacy over the West-Russian lands. 
In order to remove the opposition existing between 
the Catholic and Greek subjects of the King of 
Poland and the Grand Duke of Lithuania, and to set 
aside the barrier created by the difference of con- 
fession between Poles, Lithuanians, Lesser Russians, 
and White Russians, a compromise was concluded be- 
tween the bishops and priests of numerous Lithuanian 
and White-Russian communities and the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Romish Curiae, by which it was agreed 
that the former declared, by the mmltered retention of 
their ritesy of the marriage of their lower clergy, and 
of the offering of the cup to the laity, &c., their recog- 
nition of the papal supremacy, as well as of the doctrines 
of purgatory, of masses for souls, and of the emanation 
of the Holy Spirit from the Father and front the Son, 
and therefore were to be regarded and treated as 
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members of the one blessed Church. On the side of 
the Catholics they began at first so cautiously that the 
peasantry of the Russian provinces of Poland scarcely 
traced an5^hing of the change which had taken place 
in their Church and priesthood ; the hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions of doctrine in the two Churches had never 
troubled the understanding of the common people ; 
the fatal * filioque' which was to be added to the old 
form, when the creed was read, was omitted (by the 
consent of the Catholic princes of the Church) when- 
ever any peace-disturbing effects could be feared from 
the innovation, — the language, the robes, the beard 
and hair of the priest, matters of special importance 
to the peasant, had experienced no change. That the 
matter did not permanently rest there, and that the 
Lithuanian and White-Russian Union assumed, after 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, a more and 
more Catholic character, had its ground, in the first 
place, in the natural superiority of the aristocratic 
Catholic Poles over the peasant people, into which 
Lithuanians, White Russians, and Lesser Russians had 
declined after the loss of their independence. Every 
noble and intelligent mind in these races was com- 
pelled to become Polish and consequently Catholic, 
if it would not turn its back upon all civilisation ; the 
reason that the country people did not follow their 
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example, but adhered to the nationality and the Church 
of their fathers, lay simply in the fact that this class 
of society was excluded quand mime from all share 
in the blessings of culture — or of what was so called. 
The immediate and natural result of this Polonising^ 
of the Lithuanian and White-Russian nobles was the 
imitation of the example of these nobles by the 
higher clergy of the united Church. In the united 
Church, as in the orthodox Greek Church, there existed, 
and still exists, as is well known, a deep and insur« 
mountable chasm between the higher (the black) and 
the lower (the white) clergymen. The latter, having 
availed themselves of the right of marriage, and thus 
rendered themselves incapable of admission to the 
higher order, are excluded once for all from all parti* 
cipation in Church rule, and from all higher ecclesias- 
tical office ; they are condemned to remain diocesan 
priests, badly paid, imperiously treated, absolutely de- 
pendent, and socially despised. This state of things,, 
which exists in the present day, was decisive of the 
fate of the united clergy : the aristocratic monk, 
trained in love of power and pride of culture, must, 
in his innermost nature, have inclined to Catholicism, 
and hence to Polish tendencies ; the lower secular 
clergy, banished for the most part to miserable 
country parsonages, among ignorant peasants, re- 
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mained true to their inherited nationality, and to the 
old ecclesiastical forms. The Poles, speculating on the 
supremacy of their race and the influence of Jesuitism^ 
knew how to avail themselves of this state of things. 

The united Churches possessed (just like the or- 
thodox Church) not different religious orders, but one 
united one, which followed the rules of St. Basilius 
(Wassily). These Basilian monasteries of the united 
Churches, ever since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, had been filled by numerous Catholics and Poles, 
who came direct from the Jesuit schools, and had be- 
come monks solely with propagandist views. The vest- 
ments and rites of the Basilians became year by year 
more Romish ; religious service in these monasteries 
was held, for the most part, in the Latin, and not in 
the Slavonic tongue, and Polish sermons took the 
place of Lithuanian and Russian. From these 
monasteries emanated the abbots, bishops, archbishops, 
and metropolitans, who were to watch over the un- 
adulterated purity of the Union, and to rule the 
secular clergy. The manner in which this was done 
may be well imagined. In the higher ranks of the 
hierarchy the difference between Catholics and 
united Churchmen gradually wholly ceased after 
the middle of the seventeenth century ; the Roman 
type prevailed in most of the Basilian monasteries. 
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No other course was left to the secular town clergy^ 
living under the eyes of their superiors, and to the 
more ambitious of the country pastors, than to accom- 
modate themselves to circumstances ; on the other 
hand, the Jesuit politicians knew how to take care 
that the remainder should remain in ignorance and 
poverty. There were no higher schools for secular 
clergy and their children. It was only in harmony 
with the whole course of natural development, that by 
the decree of the United Synod of Zamosk (1720), 
the adoption of Romish vestments, the shaving 
of the hair and beard, the use of the organ, &c., 
were formally sanctioned and commended to the 
imitation of all believers. Catholics and united 
Churchmen were in most cases just as little to be dis- 
tinguished from each other, in the towns and in the 
higher classes of society, as were the noblemen of the 
old Polish race and the descendants of the Polonised 
noble families of Wilna, Polozk, or Grodno ; the most 
able, cultivated, and zealous ecclesiastics of the new 
Church, created in the year 1596, stood at heart 
nearest to Rome, and in many places there was 
already appearing a somewhat hostile opposition 
between the united Churchmen and their former, and 
ostensibly even present, brethren in the faith, the ortho- 
dox party. It was just at the period of the decline of 
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the Polish-Lithuanian State, that the Roman Church 
achieved its most brilliant successes among the united 
Churchmen. 

Such was the state of things, when the first division 
of Poland (1772) completely changed the former con- 
ditions of power and territory, and, with the exception 
of Augustovo and the Red-Russian provinces, which 
had fallen to Austria, brought all the parts of the 
former republic inhabited by united Churchmen under 
Russian sway, and introduced Russian orthodox 
influence in the place of Polish Catholic. The rule of 
Catharine II. showed itself from the first hostile to 
the catholicising tendencies of the united Church ; 
three bishops with decided inclination to Rome at 
once lost their positions, and the Archbishop Lis- 
sowski, who was avowedly Russian in his views, was 
placed at the head of the newly-established White- 
Russian eparchy. Strict laws of punishment pre- 
vented the united brethren from joining the Catholic 
Church, while the propaganda of the Russian Church 
were so strongly supported, that twenty-five years after 
the separation of Lithuania from the Polish republic, 
145 Basilian monasteries were closed, millions of White- 
Russian peasants had joined the 'orthodox' faith, 
and several orthodox churches and monasteries had 
been established in Wolynia and Podolia. A re- 
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action did not take place till the time of the Emperor 
Paul ; who, as is well known, pursued a system in all 
points opposed to the policy of his mother, and, more- 
over, was personally averse to the brutal love of pro- 
pagandising manifested by the ruling Church. Paul, 
and his son and successor Alexander, did what they 
could to render impossible the return of Catholic and 
Jesuit supremacy over the united Church community ; 
but there was no idea under these sovereigns of sys- 
tematic hostility to the Union, or of injury to the 
rights belonging to it. Alexander's humane rule 
especially showed itself averse to every violent 
measure against the non-Russian confessions; apos- 
tasy from the orthodox or united Churches was, it is 
true, punished as heretofore ; the superintendence over 
the instruction of the young, distributed by the Basi- 
lians, was assigned to secular school inspectors, and care 
was taken in establishing educational institutions forthe 
children of the secular clergy of the Union ; there, 
however, the matter ended ; and the department for 
the affairs of the united Church, separated from the 
Catholic college, and created in the year 1804, 
showed itself in general eager to bring about a status 
quo equally in harmony with the interests of the 
State and the claims of justice. Prince Galytzin 
(from 18 1 7 to 1824 minister of education, and as such 
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•chief of the dissenting religious communities), and his 
noble-hearted and cultivated friends, Alexander 
Turgenieff and Labsin, were filled with too-decided 
antipathies to the lifelessness and dead formalism of 
* orthodoxy * to afford any assistance whatever to the 
fanatical proselytism of its priesthood, or to over- 
look the civilising influence of the West-European 
Churches. They defended as patriotic statesmen the 
rights of the Church of the State, wherever these 
appeared in any wise endangered ; but they afforded 
the other confessions perfect freedom of action within 
due limits. 

A change first occurred after the accession of the 
Emperor Nicholas. The brutal fanatic Schischkoff, 
whom Alexander, shortly before his death, had made 
Galytzin's successor, was a man after the heart of the 
new autocrat of all the Russias, and he had an easy 
task in winning over the latter to a plan which 
aimed at nothing less than the systematic ruin of the 
Union — a plan which Nicholas carried out with the 
inconsiderate consistency peculiar to him. Bludoff, 
with whom we are already acquainted, formerly an 
intimate friend of Turgenieff, was appointed Schisch- 
koff *s assistant, and became, in concert with Karta- 
schevski, the director of the department, the principal 
instrument in the work of destruction decided on. 
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The soul of the whole party was a young ecclesiastic 
of the united Church, named Joseph Semäschko, 
who was distinguished by such furious hatred of 
Poles and Catholics, and by such passionate devotion 
to the idea of a reunion of the united and the Greek 
orthodox Churches, that the new heads in the depart- 
ment of the affairs of the united Church drew him to 
their side, and made him acquainted with their ulti- 
mate intentions, which were at that time kept secret. 
Filled with glowing ambition, Semäschko conceived 
the idea of making himself the principal figure vol 
the tragedy designed for his Church. He knew well 
that the bishops and archbishops in the united 
Church, holding office at the time, were devoted to 
the cause of Russia, and would gladly support the 
designs of the government for the exclusion of 
Catholic influences ; but he knew also that these men 
would be far from sharing any further designs, and 
that they would never lend a helping hand to the de- 
struction of their own Church ; he felt himself, there- 
fore, the bearer of a new a,nd victorious principle, and 
he was certain as such to be able not only to take 
vengeance on Poles and Catholics, but himself to 
climb to the highest hierarchical eminence. As early 
as the year 1826, he prepared, in concert with some 
like-minded friends, a detailed memorial, containing 
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"the outline of a plan, according to which the work of 
the destruction of the Union, and the alliance of this 
Church with the orthodox body, was to be carried out. 
The outline of this plan (which plainly expressed the 
necessity of a complete alliance of the united and 
orthodox Church, and which Schischkoff fully adopted) 
was as follows : — 

In the first place, all customs intimating any con- 
nection with Rome were to be excluded from the 
services of the united Church ; the compendiums and 
books of ritual hitherto in use were to be done away 
with, and were to be gradually replaced by new rules, 
in harmony with the spirit of the orthodox Slavonic 
Church. It was then proposed : 

1. That the department for the affairs of the united 
Church should be completely and for ever separated 
from the Catholic college ; that it should have a special 
procureur and four secular assistants. 

2. That the number of the united eparchies should 
be reduced to two, and thus the influence of the higher 
clergy be diminished. 

3. That the Prelate Tupulski should be gained over 
to the plan, and that after an understanding with him 
had been effected, he should be made Bishop of Bresz. 

4. That the cathedral chapter, consisting of prelates 
and canons, should be done away with ; and the in- 
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fluence of the consistories, filled by secular clergy, should 
be increased ; the wealth of the monasteries was to 
be used for enlarging the stipend of these ecclesiastics, 
thus winning them over in favour of the government 
arid its plans. The consistories had the right assigned 
to them of corresponding direct, and under the super- 
vision of the bishops, with the newly-established united 
<:ollege and the ministry, and of collecting information 
•from the higher, ecclesiastics. 

5. That the consistories had the right to create at 
-will inferior posts of administration, in order to effect 
the strictest control of the clergy of the united Church. 

6. That, by way of encouragement, the secular clergy 
whb use the Slavonic tongue in their religious services 
are granted the right of sending their sons into civil 
•or military employments, and may dispense with the 
•duty of making them take orders. 

7. That numerous schools and seminaries for the 
•children of the secular clergy should be established at 
the expense of the monasteries ; so that these children 
:might be brought up in the orthodox faith. 

8. That the establishment of new ' united ' chapels 
and churches is forbidden, and the transition to or- 
thodoxy promoted and facilitated. In no village 
that has Russian inhabitants may a Catholic eccle- 
siastic officiate. All Catholic Church functionaries are 
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ordered to fill these posts at once with secular cleigy, 
and where speedy obedience is not given to this order, 
clergy of the united Church are to be placed in the 
hitherto Catholic livings, 

* 9. That with reference to the Basilian order^ it is 
necessary : i. To take the independent management 
of the monasteries, and to subject them to the epar- 
chlal authorities, ii. To exclude all members of the 
Catholic Church from this order, and to convey them 
to Catholic monasteries, entirely separate from those 
of the united Church, iii, A new regulation as regards 
the culture and discipline of the monks of the united 
Church is to be prepared, iv. The withdrawal and dis- 
solution of five Lithuanian and two Wolynian Basilian 
monasteries is at once to be undertaken, v. The 
property in tiie possession of the Basilian order 
(altogether 3,300 serfs) is to be repurchased from the 
State and taxed ; the interest of the amount thus taxed 
is to be paid out yearly on the part of the Crown for 
the maintenance of the monasteries, bishops, and re- 
ligious schools. 

This plan, drawn up by Semäschko, especially in- 
tended to weaken the higher clergy and to destroy 
the Basilian order, met with the complete approval of 
the Emperor, who did not delay to put it into execu- 
tion. A ukase, published in 1827, forbade not only 

K 
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the reception of Catholic novices in the Basilian 
monasteries, but made the admission of candidates of 
the united Church dependei^t on the result of an ex- 
amination in the Russian and Slavonic language (the 
ecclesiastical language of Russia). A further ukase 
of April 22, 1 828, ordered the foundation of the special 
college for affairs of the Union, which Semäschko had 
suggested, the restriction of the united eparchies to 
two, and the institution of schools for the children of 
the secular clergy, at the expense of the monasteries. 
This order was SchischkofT's last act. Six days after 
its publication the former minister of education made 
way for a Protestant successor in Prince Lieven. The 
affairs, however, of the dissenting confessions were 
consigned to Bludoff, who henceforth laboured inde- 
pendently for the ruin of the Union ; he found in his 
colleague Philipp Wigel — the author of ' Russie en- 
vahie par les AUemands,* a man notorious for his furious 
hatred of Germany — a ready instrument, distinguished 
alike for orthodox fanaticism and German Akuratesse. 
These dioscuri, linked by the friendship of their youth, 
were supported by a certain Ivanov, a Russian from 
Polozk, who had been brought up by Polish Jesuits, 
but was especially hostile to. Catholicism. BludofFs. 
immediate care was to sound the higher clergy of the 
'united faith,' to set aside all independent and. unde-. 
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cided elements tant Men que mal, and to place the im- 
portant offices exclusively in the hands of blind ad- 
herents of the government. The highest ecclesiastic 
of the united faith, the Metropolitan Bulgak, they 
imagined they were secure of; Martussevitsch, the 
dreaded bishop of Polozk, was thought to be rendered 
harmless by giving him the Spiritus rector of the whole 
intrigue, namely the young Semäschko, as suffragan 
and secret overseer ; Sierazinski, the bishop of Luzk, 
was old and failing; the consistories were divided 
among the ambitious chiefs of the secular clergy, whom 
Semäschko had pointed out As early as October 
1828, Bludoff was able to inform the highly-delighted 
.Emperor that everything was prospering, and that the 
power of the opposition was as good as broken. 

The following years passed in secret undermining 
work, accurately in obedience with Semäschko's ad- 
vice, and principally directed to the filling up of all 
influential offices by dependent tools. The bishops 
Martussevitsch and Sierazinski, and several of the 
former suffragans, died in rapid succession ; Semäschko 
became bishop of Lithuania, and his immediate friends 
were installed in the other vacant posts. Now un- 
hindered, the attack could be carried on against the 
nurseries of youth ; the college of the united faith, ' 

which existed in connexion with the Wilna university, ' 

K 2 
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was closed at Bludoff's order, in order to put an end 
to all connection of the priestly youth with Latinism 
and West-European science, and all Russian subjects 
were forbidden to visit the college della Madonna del 
Tusculo in Rome. Then came the turn of the secular 
schools connected with the Basilian monasteries ; 
Semäschko undertook a strict revision of all the re- 
ligious establishments of this kind ; and this revision 
was followed by a re-modelling of every part. The 
connection of the Basilian monasteries with the schools 
either ceased entirely or was completely subordinate ; 
the place of the former catechisms and compendiums 
was taken by new works, which obliterated every dis- 
tinction between the orthodox and the united Church. 
After the influence of the Basilian order upon the 
education of youth had in this manner become anni- 
hilated, it was an easy matter to proceed further, and, 
from the lack of the requisite instruction afforded by 
the brothers of the order, to infer the superfluousness 
of the entire order. The number of its members, which 
had already fallen to 800, was therefore annually 
lessened; subsequently the management of the 
monasteries was placed under the consistories, until at 
length the offices of the Basilian provincials were set 
aside, and thus the order was deprived of all indepen- 
dent activity. Complaints and protests, which were 
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raised from the ranks of those members of the clergy 
who had remained true to their church, were left un- 
regarded, by * the express command of his majesty.' 

The main blow at length fell in the sudden closing 
of the largest and most important of all the Basilian 
monasteries, the so-called Himmelfahrtsklause at 
Potschejow, which, from the alleged sympathy of its 
inmates in the last Polish insurrection, was occupied 
by a military garrison, and was assigned to the Greek 
clergy. Like desperate men, the frightened monks 
made resistance ; at any rate, they attempted to save 
the ancient image of the saint to whom the monastery 
owed its importance. All resistance was in vain ; and 
at the head of twelve triarians of orthodoxy, Am- 
brosius, the Greek archbishop of Wolynia, made his 
entrance into the most noble sanctuary of the united 
faith, whilst a court-martial, held by order of the 
Emperor, was denouncing the priests and peasants 
who had attempted to save it. 

Side by side with this undermining process against 
the united Church there advanced a system of 
measures the object of which was to introduce the 
propaganda of the Greek clergy in the former Polish 
provinces. For this object a secret committee was 
appointed in Petersburg, composed of Prince S. Galyt- 
zin ; Philaret, the metropolitan of Moscow ; Prince 
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Meschtscherski (ProtassofFs predecessor), the chief pro- 
cureur of the synod ; and a Prince Kotschuley ; and its 
chief attention was directed to the filling of the 
ecclesiastical offices of the Greek Church of Lithuania 
and White Russia exclusively with ambitious fanatics. 
In the years 1828-1835, more than 50,000 members 
of the united Church were converted in this way 
— most of them peasants belonging to estates or to 
the property of Russian nobles. Not unfrequently it 
happened that these propaganda came into conflict 
with the men who were engaged in the Grecising of . 
the united Church : the latter would lay the blame on 
the former for injuring their cause, and for crossing, for 
the sake of momentary success, deeply-weighed plans, 
and filling with distrust the masses holding the 
united faith, &c. In order to meet this sad state of 
things, by BludofT's proposal a second secret com- 
mittee was appointed on May 25, 1835, to which 
Semäschko, the Metropolitan Bulgak, various bishops 
of the Greek Church, General Prince Galytzin, and 
Tan^ieff, secretary of state, the Chancellor Chanikoflf, 
subsequently so well known by his propagandist 
labours in the Livonian provinces, and, of course 
Bludoff himself, belonged, and which was specially 
convened *to discuss the steps necessary for the 
re-union of the united and orthodox Churches.* 
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The appointment of this committee was Bludoff*s 
last act in the cause of the united Churches. In 
the year 1836, as was before mentioned, the com- 
mander of the red Hussar regiment, Count Protas- 
soffi was appointed chief procureur of the synod, 
and so great was the confidence with which the 
orthodox zeal of this man inspired the Emperor, that, 
at his proposal, the affairs of the united Church were 
henceforth withdrawn from the management of the 
.minister of education, and were placed immediately 
under the synod of the Greek Church. With the cha- 
racteristic impetuosity of a cavalry officer, the new 
champion of orthodoxy thought that Bludoff's 
method of work, in spite of all its other excellencies, 
had not been speedy and inconsiderate enough. In a 
memorial presented to the Emperor immediately 
after he had undertaken the affairs of the united 
Churches, Protassoff explained that the Grecising 
of the united Churches must be directly taken in 
hand, and that for this reason, within the shortest 
space of time, all the churches belonging to this con- 
fession must be made similar, as far as possible, with 
those of the Greek Church. Externals are decisive 
as regards the common people, and on these hence- 
forth the main weight must be placed. It was no 
sooner said than done ; a number of commissioners 
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were sent into the western provinces in order to 
inspect all the Greek churches and monasteries^ and, 
when necessary, to have them rebuilt and newly- 
arranged At the same time, whole waggon-loads of 
orthodox ritual books and prayer books were con- 
veyed from Moscow to Wilna, and were distributed 
by trustworthy hands. Within three years, in Li- 
thuanian parishes alone, 900 churches were rebuilt, 
and in the south-west provinces the zeal of the 
Governor Masloff required only seven months to 
attain the same object 

Before the end of this work, carried on as it was 
with feverish haste, an event occurred which had 
long been expected with impatience: in February 
1838, Bulgak, the aged metropolitan of the united 
Churches, died. He had witnessed in silence all the 
violent acts of the government, but he had never 
been distinctly aware of their ultimate end. With 
the death of the old man, who had enjoyed a certain 
amount of consideration, because his passiveness had 
been of the utmost use, the last barrier had fallen, 
A few weeks after his death, Protassoff issued the 
order to circulate petitions among the united clergy, 
requesting the complete re-union of their unstable 
community with the Church of the State. Semäschko, 
known to us as the Spiritus rector o( the whole in- 
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trigue, was at Bulgak's death the first ecclesiastic of 
Ifce united Church, and he had undertaken to induce 
the clergy of his eparchy to sign the petition. The 
inconsiderate and brutal conduct of this fanatic suc- 
ceeded in extorting 760 signatures from the 1,057 
clergy of his eparchy ; only 207 ecclesiastics, among 
them 98 monks, ventured plainly to refuse to partici- 
pate in the work of destruction ; the rest had recourse 
to a timid silence. Less successful were the efforts 
made for obtaining the signatures of the clergy of the 
White-Russian eparchy ; among 680 clergy, in spite 
of all the arts of persuasion, and all the threatenings 
of violence, only 186 were induced to become traitors 
to the Church to which they had vowed fidelity. 
Protassoff endeavoured to console the Emperor, by 
assuring him that in this case votes must not be 
counted, but weighed, and that, under all circum- 
stances, more weight was to be placed on one * loyal 
priest' than on half-a-dozen 'secret adherents to 
Latinism.' He was a man, moreover, inexorably deter- 
mined to trample down every appearance of opposition 
to the sovereign's will, and, in so doing, to disregard 
all considerations of humanity and of decorum. 

Three unfortunate priests in the neighbourhood of 
Bjalostok, Sosnovski, Penkowski, and Govorski, had 
had the courage, in consequence of the petition for 
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the union of the united with the Greek Church, 16 
circulate a counter petition, which they addressed t6 
the Emperor, and in which they requested the mainte» 
nance of the existing state of things. The legal admis- 
sibility of this proceeding was beyond a doubt; if 
it were permitted to request a change of the status quo, 
aind if a petition of this kind was to be allowed to 
pass as the result of free determination, an address, in 
the contrary spirit, could not possibly be criminaL 
Nevertheless, Protassoff, as soon as he had received 
intelligence of the audacity of Govorski and his col- 
leagues, ordered that these men should be suspended 
from office and placed in confinement. In spite of all 
the protests raised by Prince Dolgorukov, the governor- 
general of Wilna, against a proceeding so opposed to 
all right and justice, ProtassoiT's orders were carried 
out, and the three before-mentioned priests were sen- 
tenced to lose their positions, and to be sent to the 
great Russian district of Kostrova. Scarcely was this 
decision made known in the congregations of those 
concerned, than serious disorders broke out amongst 
them ; the magistrates of the parish refused to deliver 
up the keys of the church to the successors of their 
former pastors, and enraged bands of peasants chased 
away the police officers who were to introduce the 
new clergy to their office. Protassoff applied at once 
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to the third division of his majesty's high court of 
justice, and demanded gendarmes and Cossacks, 
who procured obedience to his commands, brought 
the refractory to subservience, and, by a stem tribunal, 
deterred from any imitation of the example they had 
witnessed. The three unfortunate petitioners were 
taken prisoners, and were so completely intimidated 
by threats of Siberia, &c., that they humbled them- 
selves, withdrew their petition, and promised silent 
,submission to the wishes of the paternal rule. All this 
was done with the knowledge and will of the Emperor. 
The third partner in the address, Sosnovski, an aged 
man, was taken severely ill, owing to his alarm, and 
the illness weakening his powers, rendered him com- 
pletely harmless. ' 

A similar conduct was pursued with regard to a 
counter address, signed by iii clergy of the united 
Church in White Russia, and v^^iich was drawn up by 
a man named Ignatovitsch. The leaders of this 
movement were placed before a secret commission, 
conducted by gendarme officers ; they were con- 
demned, without ceremony, to the loss of their bene- 
fices, degraded to the rank of deacon, and sent into 
remote Great Russian provinces. Skripitzin, a func- 
tionary sent by ProtassofF into White Russia, well 
known for his brutal want of consideration (subse- 
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quently much talked of as a Livonian missionary), 
received the order to proceed with unsparing severity 
against all ecclesiastics, landed proprietors, and 
peasants, who should bestir themselves for the main- 
tenance of the Union ; to demand the interference of 
civil and military authority, wherever necessary, and 
to remove all the hindrances which had arisen to the 
execution of the Imperial will up to the beginning of 
the year 1839. After a few weeks, Skripitzin was 
able to state everything was ' in the best order ' iplago 
polutscken6)y that all opposition had been broken 
down, and nearly half the White-Russian petitioners 
had been brought to sign the address respecting the 
alliance of the united and orthodox Churches. At the 
same time, the 'right reverend' Bishop Joseph, 
already known to us as Semäschko, arrived to advise 
the immediate execution of the work thus carefully 
prepared. 

Under the influence of the fear prevailing in 
the land, all resistance at the time was stifled ; but 
the iron had to be forged before it had grown cold 
again, as otherwise a revival of the opposition was to 
be dreaded. On December 22 and 26, 1839, two 
decisive sittings were held by the secret committee, 
consisting of Protassoff, Bludoff, Kisseleff, the minister 
of domains, and Count BenckendorfF, chef of the 3rd 
division. It was resolved to hold a solemn assembly 
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erf" the bishops and higher clergy of the united Church, 
and to oblige them to give and sign a formal declara- 
tion, in which the necessity of an immediate union of 
the united and orthodox Churches should be declared, 
and impressed upon the Emperor. At the same time, the 
subordinate position of the united college, under the 
S3mod, was openly proclaimed, and to the latter was to 
be submitted the declaration made by the dignitaries 
of the united Churches respecting surrender to the 
Emperor. The decision was then to be declared by 
means of ukases ; this ukase, was, however, for the time 
to be kept* secret, and was only to be communicated 
to the signers of the declaration, and to those persons 
who had signed it subsequently. It was also further 
decreed to place military garrisons 'under suitable pro- 
tection,' in all suspicious districts of the Lithuanian 
and White-Russian territory; especial attention was 
to be given to the government of Witepsk and its 
numerous Catholic inhabitants, and the minister of 
the interior was recommended to entrust LaschkarefT, 
the governor of Podolia, with the management of this 
difficult province. Lastly, among the priests who 
showed themselves especially inclined to the carrying 
out of the plan, the annual sum of 300,000 silver roubles 
was to be distributed ; care was to be taken for their 
future agricultural independence ; and the allotment to 
them of portions of land was to be arranged by the 
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minister of domains. The Emperor. gave his full' 
consent to these proposals of the secret committee, 
and Semäschko promised to see them carried into 
execution. 

Accompanied by Skirpitzin, Semäschko entered 
Poland in 1839, where he was awaited by his episcopal 
colleagues, Anton Subko, the vicar of Lithuania, and 
Bishop Wassily, of Polozk. On February 12 these 
three men signed the declaration in the name of all ' 
the clergy of the united faith. Semäschko celebrated 
.mass on the same day, and in the service mentioned 
exclusively the names of the orthodox patriarchs. 
Then followed a banquet, and at its conclusion the 
reverend triumvirate set forth for Witepsk« to offer 
public prayer in its orthodox cathedral. Then they ' 
proceeded to collect further signatures to the * de- 
claration ' — a work which was carried on separately ; 
1,305 signatures were procured in Lithuania, and 593 
in White Russia. Semäschko undertook to bring to 
reason the 159 White-Russian priests and the 137 
unbeneficed clergy of this eparchy who had refused 
their assent. In a document addressed to ProtassofF, 
full of exultation at the result obtained, this prince of 
the Church declared that about twenty especially 
refractory individuals must be dismissed from their 
appointments, sent into exile, and then the re- 
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mainder would make no further stir. On March i 
Semaschko had already returned to Petersburg, and 
on the same day ProtassofF presented the highly 
delighted Emperor with the 'declaration' and two 
petitions ; the first of which requested the immediate 
accomplishment of the union of the two separate 
Churches solicited in the declaration, while the 
^cond recommended temporary patience with certain 
ritualistic customs usual in the united Church and 
not contrary to the orthodox dogma — such as the 
shaving of the priest's beard, and the dress of the 
priests when not engaged in divine service, and which 
differed from that in Great Russia. 

The rest may be well imagined. On March 23 the 
synod submitted to the Emperor its proposal, based 
on the 'declaration/ for the accomplishment of the 
union of the two divided Churches. Protassoff had 
subjoined to it a further petition, humbly requesting, 
in genuine Byzantine style, the execution of the plan 
pursued by the government itself for years, *as a 
proof of the inexhaustible graciousness of his majesty.* 
' I thank God, and I sanction it,' wrote Nicholas, two 
days afterwards, under the important document. On 
March 30 the synod held a solemn sitting : Semaschko 
was received in the orthodox Church as the repre- 
sentative of the united Church ; he was invested with 
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the episcopal mantle, blessed, and then bound by- 
oath. Although all the high cleigy of the orthodox 
Church had been present at this public act, several 
highly important members of it made no conceal- 
ment of their disgust at the whole comedy, and of 
their contempt of the faithless ecclesiastic who had 
been its author and the principal actor in it The 
venerable Bishop Gideon of Poltowa, one of th^ most 
learned and esteemed priests of the Russian Churchy 
did not hesitate publicly to speak of Semäschko as a 
Judas, and avoided all possible collision with him> 

Otherwise thought the Emperor and his vice-pope> 
the red-coated general, who in the forenoon superin- 
tended the manoeuvres of the Church, and in the after- 
noon, those of his Hussar regiment ; appearing in the 
evening in aristocratic salons as the elegant, victorious 
lion and witty chatterer. At his proposal all the 
members of the synod were rewarded with badges of 
an order, and Semäschko was made archbishop and 
president of the Lithuanian White-Russian college, 
with a pension for life of 6,000 roubles. Protas9Qff 
himself received the highest order given ; he belonged 
henceforth to the number of those confidants of the 
Emperor who were elevated above all the vicissitudes 
of Court life, above all intrigues, above all founded 01: 
unfounded complaints, and who within the range of 
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their own d^>attment might dispose at will over life 
and death. Untü his death in the year 1855, or 1856, 
he wielded the sceptre, or rather the sword, over *the 
most holy governing Synod,' and the orthodox Church 
of Russia. 

We have entered at special length on the history of 
Count Protasspff's famou$ beginnings and first great 
successes because, in a twofold .respect, they have 
involved great and important consequences. A new 
stage in the life and internal development gf the 
Russian Church began with his violent attack upon the 
United Church and its destruction. The elements of 
fanaticism and intolerance existing among the Russian 
clergy, but hitherto in the minority, henceforth gained 
the ascendancy, and gave tone to everything. In- 
stead of the sympathetic language which the princes 
of tiie Church had used among each other and in 
intercourse with the lower clergy, there prevailed a 
rude tone of command, savouring of military barracks. 
Learning and spiritual meditation sank in value ; 
dexterity in business (lowokstj), professional zeal, and 
pliability to the wishes of superiors were the main 
conditions of the ecclesiastical career. While hitherto 
the more important princes of the Church had re- 
garded it as their main business to care for the in- 
creasing theological culture of the clergy, they had 
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now imbibed a taste for propagaftdism and for results 
of. an e3itefnal character. The toleration of the 
orthodox Church of the East — a toleration resting, it 
IS true, mainly on the indolence and apathy of the 
Sclavonic character — ^gave place to a desire for action, \ 

which was of a most unspiritual nature and was in 
direct opposition to the traditions of orthodoxy. 
The Russian clei^. became accustomed to regard all / 
other believers as heretics, and to treat them accordy 
ingly ; to surpass the brutality of secular magistrates 
against sectarians of the old faith, and to see the main 
business of the Church in the support of purely politi- 
cal tendencies. There began a race after the con- 
version of heretics, at which the true representatives 
of ecclesiastical traditions — men such as Philaret, the 
excellent Metropolitan of Moscow, the Archbishop of 
Kiev, Gideon of Saratov and others, — shook their 
heads all the more doubtfully, since the ambitious 
younger clergy disregarded all subordination, and 
obeyed solely the suggestion of the head Procureur 
and his colleagues. The much-discussed propagan- 
dism, far from flattering to the honour of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, which was carried on for forty 
years among the Protestant Letts, Esthonians, and 
Livonians of the Baltic provinces, was only pos- 
sible after men had learned in Lithuania and White 
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Russia to place the alleged advantage of the State 
above the true religious and moral interest of State 
and Church. At the head of the priestly army which 
broke into the Livonian provinces at the time of 
Bishop Jrinarch, stood these same Skripitzin, Chany- 
koff and others, the very men who in Semäschko's 
train had won the highest honours and the favour 
of Protassoff. 

Protassoffs destruction of the United Church has 
had, moreover, its influence upon European policy 
generally. The Grecizing of this Church has not 
only advanced the outposts of Sclavonic propagan- 
dism further towards the West, but it has exercised 
decided influence on the progress of affairs in a great 
part of Galicia. That the united secular clergy of 
this country are freeing themselves more and more 
from Catholicism, and are showing an inclination 
to return to old Oriental and Russian national cus- 
toms, stands plainly in the closest connection with 
the ecclesiastical revolution carried out in Russia in 
1839, and which was followed by the agrarian one of 
1864 and 1865. No minister of the Emperor Nicholas 
has exercised so great an influence on the character 
of the rule of this monarch as the hussar general who 
commanded 'the most holy governing Synod* until 
the year 1855. 

L 2 
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VIII. 
RA. WALUIEFR 

It may be about thirty years ago that, at one <rf Hie 
visual balls given by the Moscow nobles in the hall^ of 
the Dworänskoje Sobranie to the Emperor Nicholas, 
on his. visit to the * first capital of the Empire/ the tall 
figure and fine features of one of the dancers present 
attracted the attention of the Czar. The young man, 
with his fine and confident address, which struck even 
the ' most elegant man in Russia,* was a civil fuac- 
tionary who had recently entered the service, and 
belonged to the old, but not particularly wealthy, family 
of Waluieff. Nicholas had the young man brought to 
Petersburg, into the department of the home office, 
and made one of the Court circle by appointing liim 
gentleman of the bedchamber. Within a short time» 
Mons. Waluieff was among the first of the distinguished 
beaux of the capital, and was one of those men who 
must never be absent from any entertainment nor 
from any salon, and who take the lead with sovereign 
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authority. The. oracles of good taste on the banks of 
the Neva, who generally allowed no Muscovite to pass 
muster without charging him with 'provincial* ab* 
surdities, could not discover anything to blame in this 
young man. It was not to be denied that he possessed 

fall the qualities of a perfect gentleman. He had not 
only come into fashion, but he knew how to maintain 
himself permanently in favour. People who remember 
the early part of the century, and who frequented 
Petersbui^ society at that time, will still bear in mind 
the entertainment in Michel Wielehorski's house, in 
the Michailoff Square, with its tableaux vivants, at 
which the gentleman of the bedchamber represented 
the angel standing with flaming sword behind the seat 
of the girl playing chess with the devil— an effect of 
which all Petersburg talked for fourteen days, and 
which placed Mons. Waluieff at the highest pinnacle 
of popularity. 

The young official was nevertheless too clever and 
too earnest a man to be satisfied with these ephemeral 
successes ; unlike most of the dandies of this time, he 
was regarded as one of the most capable and eager 
workers in his department ; not merely as an ambitious 

f pretender, but as an official who had ideas, without 
being in consequence a fanatic. Count Stroganoff and 
Peroffski, both of them ministers of home affairs in 
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tolerably quick succession at the period, and who 
otherwise had little in connection with each other, were 
thoroughly agreed in their recognition of this man of 
statesmanlike talent. At first, however, WaluielFs 
continuance in the gay Petersburg salons was not 
lasting ; the marriage which he contracted with the 
capricious daughter of old Prince Wäsemsky (the well- 
known poet) was so unhappy that the delicate-minded 
gentleman requested his removal to the provinces. 

In January 184& the bigoted rule of General Eugene 
Golownin (a friend of the Berliner Gerlach) over 
the Livonian provinces had so completely outlived 
itself, that the- general, with all his confidential 
officers, Samari», ChanykofT and others, was recalled, 
and his place was filled by Prince A. A. Suworoff,' a 
humane and truly distinguished man, hitherto com- 
mander of the Pawloff regiment of infantry. Suwo- 
rofr*s task was to heal the wounds inflicted on German J 
loyalty by his severe and unskilful predecessor, and 
to reconcile the disturbed minds of the people — ^a task 
for which the grandson of the famous field-marshal 
seemed eminently fitted, trained as he had been in 
Göttingen, brought up as half a German, and more- 
over having since the year 1825 had the reputation of 
an inclination to liberalism. The prince offered Mons. 

' A. A. Suwöroff, who was in the Chevalier Garde at the time of 
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Waluieff (who on his mother's side was related to the 
family of the Livonian nobleman, von Fölkersahm, 
Count Mengden, and other Baltic houses of distinction) 
I a position in his office, and Waluieff, risking the danger 
of being foigotten at headquarters, accepted the pro^ 
posal, and removed to Riga. The details of his life 
there are unknown to me ; it was only said in Peters- 
burg that Peter Alexandrovitch was regarded among 
the Germans round him as still niore distinguished 
than his chef, that he well understood how to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the complicated 
affairs of the Baltic provinces, and that he was always 
welcome in society, though he never denied his nation- 
ality nor his official position. 

In the spring of 1855 — a year after the death of 
Madame Waluieff — society was surprised at the in.- 
telligence that the f(§ted beau of former days had con- 
tracted a union of affection, and had married Fräulein 
Wakoulski, the daughter of an unknown general or 
colonel en retraitey a Protestant lady without dowry. 

the December revolt, was denounced as a member of the ' Soci^tö du 
Nord.' The Emperor sent for him spid asked him plainly whether he 
had taken part in the conspiracy. The young con^et answered boldly, 
that by the order of the Emperor Alexander I. he had been brought 
up abroad, and that he had there imbibed free-thinking opinions, and 
had never denied them ; but a conspirator he had never been» Thp 
Emperor embraced and dismissed him, with the warning to be more cir- 
cumspect in fature of his duty as a subject. 
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About a year later the post of governor of Mitau and 1 
Courlandy made vacant. by the dismissal of old Baron 
Brevem, had to be* refilled. The Emperor struck out 
the names of the list of candidates proposed to him, 
and wrote at the bottom, * I have my own candidate.* 
This candidate was Mons. Waluieff, promoted mean- 
while to be privy councillor and gentleman-in^waiting ; 
he entered on his office in the same year, and, it isJ 
said, governed to the satisfaction of all. The initiated 
knew indeed at the time of this surprising promotion 
that the civil functionary of Prince Suworoff had not 
been contented with his modest official position, and 
had been a man well known in the higher circles. 
During the Crimean campaign, in th^ ppriod of pro- 
found ill-humour at the ruling rigime which preceded 
Alexander II/s accession to the throne, Waluieff, 
in his Riga solitude,^ had written a number of 
treatises on the deficiencies of the existing administra-i 
tion, which were distinguished for elegance of style,) 
clearness of judgment, and a spirit of moderation in- 
dicative of the future statesman* 
/These memorials brought out in succession all the 
foul spots of the administration then ii> power, and 
demanded, besides a complete remodelling of the 
bureaucratic machine, the setting aside of the brandy 
monopoly, and the gradual abolition of serfdom. The 
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system of Otkup, that is of the bestowal by lease of the 
right to distil and to sell brandy in whole governments, 
was depicted by the anonymous author, with annihi- 
lating severity, as the main source of the corruptibility 
of the police as well as of judicial officials, and of the 
impoverishment of the poor. With comprehensive 
knowledge of the matter, it was demonstrated that the 
brandy leaseholders had the whole body of police in 
their power, and that with their help they were not 
only in a position to poison the life of the lower classes 
in pursuing their own objects, but to cross all the 
arrangements of the government which did not serve 
their turn. These leaseholders, it was shown, were the 
true governors and Gorodnitschi (directors of police)» 
for most of the civil functionaries* drew from them the 
main part of their income, and were appointed and 
dismissed according to their suggestion./ The treatise 
especially which took up this important subject was 
disseminated in thousands of copies, and had excited 
the attention of the younger members of the govern- 
ment, who as early as 1854 and 1855 had begun to 
entertain plans of reform, without having even a re- 
mote idea of any regular attack upon the old system. 
A presentiment of the great impending revolution was 
dimly felt ; the bold writer had understood his age, 
and by his act had hastened in advance of the thoughts 
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of thousands of his contemporaries. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it was a matter of course that WalueifF 
retained his Courland governorship but a short time, 
and returned to Petersburg ; at first as director of the 
department of the ministry of domains, which had \ 
been tolerably organised since the time of Kisseleff, 
and the object of which had all along been to exert a 
favourable influence on rural affairs, by good treatment 
of the crown peasants. Here also the appointment 
was but a brief one ; the old privy councillor Lanskoy 
(better known as the husband of Puschkin's widow 
than as successor to the one-armed Bibikoff*, the only 
minister dismissed immediately after Alexander's ac- 
cession) resigned the office of minister of the interior, 
in January 1861 ; and it was recorded almost as a f 
matter of course that Peter Alexandrovitsch Waluieff* 
would be his successor in this arduous post. 

On this statesman's entry upon office the morbid ex- 
citement of Russian liberalism, which was awakening 
from its long slumber, had not yet reached its height 
Matters, however, were even at that time in a con- 
dition which was regarded as critical by even 
courageous minds, and in which unusual ability was 
required to hold the reins securely. The abolition of 
serfdom was impending, the restrictions laid on the 
press were being broken down, Herzen's Kolokol 
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swayed the minds of the untrammelled young, and 
prudent people made no concealment of the fact that 
they expected the beginning of a new era ; above all, 
the decree of a liberal constitution after a West- 
European model, or at any rate the convocation of a 
general Duma. In the party of those who held such 
or similar ideas was gathered all the intelligence of 
the cultivated classes ; boundless in their desires, 
they apparently resolved on extreme measures, but 
they had no notion of the difficulty of the task im- 
posed on the government; the other party, which 
in truth was nearer allied to the Court, included the 
remnant of the servants of the old discredited system, 
a handful of sullen reactionary spirits, to whom even 
emancipation had been an abomination. To take his 
position between these two parties, to remain at 
the head of the movement, practically to concede* 
^ their legitimate demands, and yet to dam up the 
raging current, and to retain the grasp of affairs in his 
own hand, was the stupendous task assigned to 
Waluieff. He had on the one side to stand his ground 
against the assaults of the reactionary clique, and on 
the other to crush the mutinous peasantry ; to-day to 
close an assembly of nobles too daring in their demon- 
strations, and to-morrow to suspend some incapable 
reactionary governor or thievish official ; with the one 
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hand the minister had to remodel the untenable 
condition of Poland without giving too much scope to 
the Warsaw agitation party, with the other he had to 
punish the excesses of the national press without 
completely suppressing the expression of public 
opinion, which the government required as an aid 
against the complaining nobles. At once chief of 
the police, of the general administration, of affairs 
connected with the press, public censure, and medi- 
cine ; the highest appeal in all matters connected with 
the nobility, and chief agent in regulating the eman- 
cipation of the peasants, the minister of the interior J 
stood in the central point of all the reforms for which 
the government was preparing, and to which the 
nation was pressing forward with morbid impatience. 
Beyond this there lay upon him the care and 
responsibility for the security and qui^t of the capital, \ 
which had long ago become the focus of the dema- 
gogical doings of the Nihilists and their adherents. 

The student disturbances which had broken out 
in September 1861 had thrown all Petersburg into 
disorder, and had just as keenly compromised the 
organs of public security as they had Putiätin, Philipp- 
son, and the other unfortunate persons belonging to 
the educational department Immediately after the 
return of the Emperor, who had been absent during 
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the September tumult, Waluieff made a motion for 
the dismissal of the governor-general of Petersburg 
and all the higher police officials. The first-mentioned 
office was assigned by the mini^^r to his old friend 

V Suworoff (whose place at Riga was taken by W. ]K. 
Lieven, the present grand-master of the huntsmen), 
and it is mainly due to this happy and highly popular 
choice that Petersburg was quieted without the neces^ 
sity of a state of siege, or of any other extraordinary 
measures such as had been long ago suggested to 
the Court by the clique of reactionary generals. It 
was directly to be ascribed to WaluiefTs influence 
that Muravieff was dismissed in December 1861, and 

r the department of domains was placed in other, though 
indeed not in better, hands. The first year of 
WaluiefTs labours (the same year in which the South 
Russian peasant conflict and the Moscow and Peters- 
burg student disturbances took place) had not ended 
when the ' Nordische Post ' brought the intelligence 
that a radical reform was taking place in the imme- 
diate future of the brandy monopoly, in the position 
of the noble§ with regard to the public .law, in the 
provincial governments, in the civil administration, in 
the civil position of Jews, and in the administration of 
justice. 

In breathless haste the agitating events of the year 
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1862 followed each other ; in February all the assem- 
blies of the nobles met together — ^for the most part to 
express wishes of the most unmeasured kind ; in May 
broke out the mysterious Petersburg fire, which was 
regarded as a precursor of a socialist revolution ; in 
June almost all the foremost democratic journals were 
suspended ; on September 7 Russia celebrated the 
festival of her thousand years* duration, a festival 
welcomed with extravagant expectation as a * Scla- 
vonic event ; ' on September 29 the two rough 
sketches were published of a decree announcing the 
radical reformation of justice and the outlines of the 
regulation for the provincial administration of the 
g^at Russian governments — the latter the fruit of 
WaluiefT's long labour and study, the former 
effected under his co-operation and battled for by 
him in the Imperial Council. And yet the two first 
years of WaluiefTs position as minister were relatively 
the most peaceful and the most agreeable throughout 
the period of the official work of this statesman, 
whose proud head had already begun to grow grey 
eighteen months after the fatal January i, 1861. 

The most difficult of the obstacles which the 
government encountered during the year . 1862 
seemed to be safely past at the beginning of the year 
1863. The two years of the transition stag^ in the 
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arrangement between landed proprietors and former 
serfs had been surmounted ; the first fierceness of the 
press had been subdued ; the covetousness of the 
cultivated and liberal classes, if not satisfied, was yet 
for the moment occupied by the two sketches of the 
decree published on September 29, 1862 ; the greater 
number of the decreed reforms in the administration 
had been brought about, and the opposition of th« 
nobles to the agrarian law had been broken down, when 
in February 1863 the Polish Lithuanian insurrection 
burst forth and destroyed the work which the 
friends of a reconciliation between Russians and 
Poles had for years been laboriously achieving. 

The restoration of the administrative independence 
of the kingdom of Poland was essentially the work of 
the Marquis Wielopolski, the, first patriotic peer who 
had sent his son into the Russian Guard, and had ven- 
tured to utter the word 'reconciliation.' Hatred against 
Austria and fear of the Germanisation of his father- 
land through Western influence had led the former 
ambassador of the revolutionary government of 1830 
to Petersburg soon after Alexander's accession to the 
throne ; and here the appearance of the old Pole, 
feared as he was for his sarcasm and hated for his 
pride, excited the greatest sensation. The very 
manner in which Wielopolski had introduced him- 
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self at Court had been significant and striking enoug^h. 
When the unemployed marquis appeared at a recep? 
tion at the Winter Palace the court-marshal im 
duty declared that he did not know wbcare to place 
the unusual guest. ' Je irouverai ma ßiace,* replied 
Wielopolski, so loudly that the whole assembly could 
hear it, and walking slowly and with ringing foot- 
step through the hall, he placed htmself among the 
ambassadors of foreign powers. The Emperor re- 
ceived him graciously, but requested to see the pro^ 
posals for a remodelling of Poland submitted foj in- 
spection in the usual manner. Wielopolski promised 
to communicate them to the ministers, but he added, 
ironically, that he feared his plans would remain in 
the archives of these gentlemen, who were already 
well known as * catacombes des bonnes id^es.* For 
years the organisation plan which he had prepared 
was discussed backwards and forwards ; meanwhile, 
in Warsaw one incapable governor succeeded another,* 
and the excitement of the street mob, worked upon 
as they were by foolish emigration agents, increased 
from day tO' day. When the marquis at length 
prevailed in the spring of 1861, and went tQ Warsaw 



1 Wielopolski had openly said of one of these gentlemen, Count 
Lambert, that he would have made an excellent wife for a lieutenant in 
the Guards. 
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as Adlatus of the Grand Duke Constantine, who had 
^een appointed govempr, it seemed to be already top 
late. Two attempts, one against the life of the Grand 
Duke^ the other against Wielopolski, showed that the 
^demagogic party swayed public opinion, and that the 
^Whites' were beaten off the field by the Reds. In 
prder to get rid of the revolutionary mob of the large 
cities, and to have his hands free, Wielopolski had 
recourse in February 1863 to the desperate means 
of arresting by night the riiost notorious rioters« 

This gave the signal for insurrection \ the vengeance 
of the enemies of Wielopolski's project and of the 
Grand Duke Constantine was let loose in Petersburg. 
A bitter time, too, began for WaluiefT, who had 
been a promoter of the plan of reconciliation. Russia 
Tvas at once threatened by the intervention of the 
Western Powers and Austria and by the awakening 
of a national fanaticism, which assumed the serious 
purpose of urging the internal development of the 
State into new, and dangerous paths. The age of 
Miliutin, MuraviefT, and Katkoff began, and with it 
the supremacy of that principle which, with the aid of 
democratic measures pleasing to the peasantry, was 
to Russianise the Western and formerly Polish pro- 
^nces of the empire, to exterminate root and branch 
all Western civilisation in Poland, and thus to obtain a 

Vi 
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starting point for a remodelling of the entire king<5oiil 
in a democratic national spirit. 

[ The man who stood most directly in the way of the 
Tealisation of these plans, and whom the new men 
regarded as the most dangerous of their adversaries^ 
was the minister of the interior. In league with hi^ 
colleagues Golownin and Reutern, he began a contest 
which, from the first, was carried on with fatal exaspe- 
ration ; it was combined, as regarded Waluiefiiwith 
all the greater difficulties, as his department was the 
most extensive branch of the administration, and one 
of the highest political importance ; ^nd at that time 
he did not possess those personal relations with the 
Grand Duke Constantine which constituted the main 
strength of his colleagues in the- ministry of finance 
and education. Since Prince GortschakofT had begun to 
incline towards the opposition party, and to go hand in 
hand with the heroes of the * national cause,* it seemed 
more than once that the representative of humane and 
European ideas would be defeated, in spite of his 
mental superiority, in spite of his talent for accommo- 
dation, and in spite of his imposing personal character 
and its sympathy with the Emperor. He shared th'e 
common fate of statesmen mediating between exas- 
perated parties ; being obliged to fall short of the 
demands of his friends, and yet being unceasingly 
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.-challenged by hib enemies. ' More dangerous eveh 
fhan the hostility of Muravieff aiid Katkoff was thfe 
impatience of his good friends ; who compromisea 
their patron continuously hy demonstrations against 
.measures once decreed by -the government^ thus nö- 
cessitating conduct on his part which exposed him on 
both sides to the charge of indecision and inconsis* 
tency. The parties were from the first unequal. 
V His opponents had on their side all the intelligences 
of the young civil functionarieis, a great part of the 
nobles, and the powerful, because now indispensable, 
press^ especially the * Moscow Journal.' Waluieff's 
friends, the liberal aristocrats, the Germans, and thfe 
loyal party among the Poles had lost too much äi 
their credit to venture even to stir. Schddo Ferroti, 
the one clever writer of this party, had been sentenced 
to silence for a year, ever since the author of ' ^ue 
fera-t-on de la Pologne } * had incurred the charge of 
treason from the * Moscow Journal,' and had beeh 
expelled from public service. The highest ckef of 
censure and newspaper matters was obliged to submit 
;to the basest attacks of the press, and to calumnies of 
Ihe most provoking kind, without being able to make 
use of the power legally belonging to him. Tert 
times had he forbidden Katkoff, Samarin, and Aksa- 
Jcoff to cease their attacks against- the Livonian prx>- 

M 2 
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vince$, and to be careftil of * exciting national 
: malevolence ; ' but it never occurred to anyone to obey 
him. In the summer of 1866 the * Moscow Journal * 
refused, for three weeks, to print the official warning 
.given to its editor ; then the minister, whose patience 
had reached the utmost bounds, ordered a sus- 
pension of the refractory paper. KatkofF applied to 
the Emperor, through the medium of an influential 
•advocate who induced the sovereign to favour the 
bold publicist; an act which was scarcely to be 
distinguished from a disavowal of the proceedings of 
; the severely mortified minister. Even the appoint- 
ment of Waluieff's friend, Count Schuvaloff, to be 
chief of the third division, and Nicholas Miliutin's 
illness, could not improve the state of things. The 
heir to the throne had been drawn into the net of the 
national fanatical clique, and speedily stood at the 
head of Waluieff's adversaries. When a famine broke 
out in the winter of 1 867 and 1 868, it was these very 
men who had enforced the unlimited independence of 
the country communities, and who were therefore es- 
sentially the cause of the emptiness of the granaries ; 
but who were not ashamed to charge the minister of the 
interior with the helplessness of the peasant commu- 
nities. Mortified to the utmost, personally wounded 
by the heir to the throne, and fettered in his measures 
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or relief, WaluiefF sent in his resignation in February 
1868 ; and it was accepted^ In this decisive monfient 
the Emperor could n'otresist the urgent appeal of his 
son, and of Miliutin and his friends. He allowed 
himself to be decided to dismiss Waluieff, and to give 
his post to General Timascheff, a protigi of the national 
party, and hitherto chief of the post office. 

The struggle which Waluieff had carried on for five 
years with the national Hotspurs had, however, not 
been in vain, although it had ended in a defeat. When 
the much-maligned statesman had at length given 
way, the time of the national deluge was over, 
Katkoff 's star was waning, and the victorious party 
were no longer in a position to support the carrying 
out of their programme by appealing to the 
unanimity of public opinion. The loss of time which 
had been caused by the efforts of their adversary 
^ had broken the strong point in the cause of blind 
' national prejudice, and Herr Timascheff, as the last few 
years showed, was obliged to leave unfulfilled most of 
the promises he had made to his friends. Scarcely 
four years after his dismissal, Waluieff was re-estab- 
lished in power, so far as was possible under existing 
circumstances. The dismissal of thie most capable, the 
hbest-informed, and the most prudent minister of the 
^interior whom modem Russia has possessed, had 
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been most unwillingly resolved: upon, 'and the feeling 
that satisfaction must be given to him asserted itself 
sooner than any party had expected. After his dis^ 
ftiissal, Waluieffhad goiie abroad for some time, in 
order to recover his health, which had been shattered 
hy over-exertion; on his return he entered ^the 
Imperial Council, to which he belonged as a former 
minister. In the summer of last year he received his 
appointment ^s minister of domains ; a double blow \ 
for the remnant of Miliutin's party, who had possessed J 
in General Selenny, the former head of this departs 
pient, one of their most devoted and unflinching ad- 
herents, and had seen in the crown property the field 
for attempting their agrarian experimental policy. . 
: Waluieff's colleague is the former civil governor of 
Moscow, Prince Andr6 Lieven (son of the Moscow 
senator) ; and it is supposed that^ after the settling of 
the business of the miniistry of domains, which will 
then no longer exist, this young man will receive the 
direction of agricultural affairs, and his chief will 
have some other and higher appointment. In Peters- 
burg society it has for some time been regarded as 
settled that Waluieff on the first opportunity will 
enter the diplomatic service. Unless all indications 
are deceptive, he will be Brunnow's successor in 
London ; or, if Ojrloff should have the preference, he 
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will be made ambassador in Paris, in order practically 
to prepare himself to be Gortschakoff's future successor 
as chancellor of the empire. Thoroughly cultured, 
unusually well-acquainted with the Russian, German, 
French, and English languages, of imposing appear- 
ance, at the same time versatile, amenable, and de- 
cided, as occasion requires,, yet always clear as to 
his ultimate object, WaluiefF is perhaps more fitted 
for the diplomatic career tiian for any other political 
post ; especially for the a-dministration, to which, from 
a certain inclination to make allow:ance for even 
obnoxious influences, he has done some harm, 
together with much and great good. 

The history of his administration may, in many 
respects, be called a happy one for Russian develop- 
ment ; it has, however, not been suited to the forma- 
tion of a strictly defined and united system, because it 
occurred at a period of the most passionate opposition 
that has perhaps ever appeared in one and the same 
department 
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GENERAL IGNATIEFF. 

If Sunday-bom children are those with whom every- 
thing prospers, who thrive m a wonderful manner in all 
the affairs of life, seeing success follow success, with- 
out anyone being able to say truly to what special 
qualities and talents these successes are due> then 
the Russian ambassador at the Porte may be called a 
Sunday child. At scarcely forty years cf age General 
ignatieff had reached a height on the social ladder 
which left him but one step remaining to climb, and 
there was a time when every moment it was expected 
that he would be seen taking this final step. Since 
then it has, however, become doubtfuL But even if 
the general be denied to occupy, at some future time^ 
the place of Prince Gortschakoff, he may still boast of 
a career such as is only allotted to the very few among: 
the millions. 

For Ignatieff does not belong to the circle of 
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Gortschakoff, Dolgoruki, and Gagarin — men whose 
birth smoothed their future path«. He sprang from 
the race of petty nobles in Russia which is as 
numerous as the sand of the sea. It is true f!hat he 
^ras not lacking in interest. His father had already 
advanced himself to note in the service of the State ; 
having been adjutant-general and governor-general 
of Petersburg ; but [adjutant-generals and governor* 
generals under the former reign, in which young 
IgnatiefT began his career, played no influential part 
The Emperor Nicholas had his own fancies, and he 
desired special qualities in the people upon whom he 
lavished his favours. Moreover, he did not like to see 
young people occupying high posts : in his idea, this 
was not compatible with the reverence which is due 
to age and experience. 

Thus the young IgnatiefT in the year 1854, when 
he was twenty-five or twenty-six years old, had not 
passed beyond the rank of second captain ; according 
to our present notions, if not a bad career, certainly in 
no wise one of particular brilliancy. In the before^ 
mentioned year he was attached to the staff of Gene- 
ral von Berg, at that time commanding at Reval» 
and now general field-marshal. The bloodless xram-. 
paign on the south coast of the Finnish Gulf, which 
cost the allies three fatal bombshells, and one not 
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fatal, afforded no opportunity for distinction, either 
to commanders or to subordinates. Ignatieff, like 
every other combatant, received the Crimean medal 
in remembrance that for a whole summer, with sharp 
sabre, he had walked up and down the empty streets 
pf Reval, with their stinking water-casks ; but he had 
left behind him the reputation of a certain amia- 
bility, which, however, did not prevent him from being 
goon after utterly forgotten on the scene of his first 
military deeds. For years nothing more was heard 
of him. Suddenly in the year i860 it was reported 
that Ignatieff had concluded a treaty with the Chinese 
government, respecting the cession of a great part of 
the Mantschuria. In the year 1855 or 1856 his 
father's influence succeeded in procuring him a posi- 
tion in the suite of General Muravi,efii who as 
governor-general of Eastern Siberia had undertaken 
a more accurate investigation of the Amoor territory, 
and was preparing for its colonisation. During this 
work, the French and English war with China broke 
put ; the allies occupied Pekin, and seemed to threaten 
±he existence of the Celestial Empire. This moment 
was taken advantage of by Russia, who had already^ 
-been negotiating for some time with China, respecting 
the cession of a large territory south of the Amoon Ig- 
natieff was sent to China as ambassador extraordinary. 
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His öiission required no special skill, as matters stood : 
circumstances helped forward the whole diplomatic 
work The compact was signed, and all Russia 
ivas convinced that the result was due to the genius 
of the young negotiator. IgnatiefF's good fortune 
was made by it* From that hour he was regarded ad 
the star of Russian diplomacy, as a man who ap- 
peared for the present only too young to obtain a; 
post of the highest rank. He was, therefore, for 
^ome years, if I mistake no^ employed in matters in 
Central Asia; and when, in the year 1865, Prince 
Labanoff-Rostowski, the ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, retired from office, he was sent as ambassador 
to the Bosphorus* 

Two circumstances had favoured this rapid advance. 
One was that the diplomatist, advanced meanwhile to 
the rank of general, had by his marriage with a 
Princess Galitzyn secured the goodwill of the high 
aristocracy who were still most influential in personal 
questions. The other was, that it was not to be over- 
looked that in modem Russia new forces were 
beginning to stir and to press forward into the fore- 
ground. At the time of his removal to Constantinople 
the old Russian national party was at the height of its 
influence, 
c About the year 1865 KatkofFs doctrines had not 
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yet had to endure that fiery ordeal of experience 
which has long ago changed the fanatics of that day 
into ironical sceptics. The national as well as the 
liberal programme of the 'Moscow Journal/ were con- 
sidered alike indisputable. Never and nowhere, the 
* Pire Duchesne * of the First Revolution perhaps alone 
excepted, has the literature of the day possessed such 
irresistible power oyer men's iriinds as in Russia at 
that period. The leaders of the press must be in- 
fluential people, even in a despotically ruled State ; 
and everyone knows that they were so, only not 
quite to the extent, and in another sense to that 
commonly supposed. While the importance of the 
Moscow publicists cannot easily be overrated as regards 
the internal development of the empire, foreign policy 
was only biassed by their wishes in personal ques- 
tions. This was peculiarly the case with the East. 
Of old the Petersburg Cabinet had endeavoured to 
be popular in its transactions with Turkey. In the 
relations between Moscow and Byzantium which 
have existed for a thousand yfears there is something 
supernal and incalculable; all that the Russian 
possesses of genuine idealism is here concentrated. 
At all times when a war with Turkey is in question^ 
a readiness for self-sacrifice is shown in the masses 
which otherwise it is in vain to seek fon From this 
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interest of the popular mind in Eastern affairs has 
^arißen that diplomatic usage which^ allows no one to 
-be invested with the representation of Russia at the 
iBosphorus but a professor of the Greek orthodox 
religion of the State, 

General Ignatieff was not inclined to renounce the 
^advantages of an alliance with the men who disposed 
^ they thought fit of this important source of popular 
influence, and all the easier was the understanding 
.since both sides had grown great on the same soil ; for 
Pogodin, Katkoff, Leontieff, Aksakoff and others do 
•not belong to the citizen class in the West-European 
.sense, but to the lesser nobility ; who for a time filled 
the place of the non-existent middle class, and will fill 
it for some time to come at any rate. To these men 
a diplomatist must have been welcome who could not 
be seduced by the most brilliant successes to exchange 
Tiis easy plebeian manners for aristocratic coldness 
and reserve; manners which all the more sensibly 
wounded the feelings of the democracy, as well as of 
the immense number of the other representatives of 
•the empire, since they had themselves eight or ten 
years ago belonged for the most part to the outlawed 
German-Baltic elements. 

Ignatieff appeared in Constantinople to be equally 
upheld by the favour of the leading circles and by the 
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aura popularis ; being regarded by both parties as i 
.man of the future, and as richly endowed with all th^ 
external requisites of a splendid and imposing appear- 
ance which the genuine- consciousness of power alone 
can sustain. 

Since then, eight years have passed away. A defini- 
tive verdict upon Ignatieffs labours is nevertheless 
not possible, for he is still in the midst of his career^ 
and who knows whether it may not be allotted to hiii 
to surprise us with achievements which in our present 
short-sightedness we do not expect from him* A few 
points regarding the character of the general and the 
policy advocated by him may be drawn, however, 
from his achievements hitherto* A glance at the 
political state of things as IgnatiefT found them oh 
his entrance into office will facilitate our understand^ 
ing of these points. 



2. 



The year 1865 is marked in the history of the East 
by no extraordinary event ; in its whole course it is 
nothing but one prqof more of the truth of the old 
dogma, that Turkey had nothing to fear from internal 
foes so long as she was not at tiie- same time 
threMened-by foreign enemies. The military and 
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politieal organization of the kingdom was no security; 
against this ; though this organization can scarcely b^ 
too highly thought of. The security of the Mahomme- 
dan power lies in the fanatical hatred which the Chris- 
tian nationalities of the Balkan peninsula feel against 
each other, and which makes oiie common plan of 
proceeding amongst them utterly inconceivable. ThQ 
different insurrections, of which there is rarely any 
lack, cause therefore in themselves but little Cc^re to 
the statesmen of Stamboul: all that troubles them is 
solely the fear of foreign interference in the disputes 
of the Porte with its discontented and unsubmissive 
subjects or vassals. 

Eight years ago the danger of such interference 
seemed to threaten on no side. , The attention of the 

r 

political world was le;Ss tumedto Eastern affairs thai\ 
had long been the case. The interest of the European 
Powers was directed more and more exclusively to 
German affairs, which even at that time exhibited 
signs of a violent catastrophe. Turkish statesmen, 
however, found no ground for tranquillity in this 
apparent forgetfulness. If, .on the one side, they 
did not share the usual apprehensions of political 
dilettantism, which expected ari^ explosion in the 
East from every European coiriplication; if to their 
accurate knowledge of the. jreal state of affairs a 
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direct Russian attack appeared little probable so long 
as the threatening Prussian and Austrian conflict 
did not become a general European conflagration, 
still, on the other side, their danger was too imminent 
for them not to feel impelled to consider it in their 
political problem— in other words, to be prepared for 
the worst 

This view of things must have influenced their 
conduct. With that true statesmanlike insight vAäiäi 
aspires not after that which is in itself desirable, but 
ever keeps in view that which under certain circum- 
stances is attainable, Ali and Fuad Pascha, who con- 
ducted the affairs of the Porte with a unanimity 
rare in the East, had long ago resolved on a policy 
of resignation — i.e. they had perceived that the safety 
of Turkey was alone to be sought in close alliance 
with a great European Power, and that a Turkish 
statesman could possess no worse quality than the 
wish to stand alone, and not to shun the responsibility 
of his actions. 

This was, in truth, nothing new. Ever since the 
peace of Adrianople the Porte had never been 
able to rouse itself to assume an independent bear- 
ing. Only that the different grand viziers whom 
Herr von Butenieff" had been accustomed {for mai^y 
years to treat en mattre^ were influenced in their con- 
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duct, less by a distinct political conviction than by 
certain means of a very tangible nature. During the 
Eastern war, the keen superiority of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe had succeeded in securing to English 
policy the first place in the councils of the Porte ; and 
nothing would have been more agreeable to the Turk- 
ish statesmen than to strengthen this relation, and 
to see it assume a lasting form ; for they regard the 
interest of iEngland alone as completely compatible 
with that of Turkey. But the course of the events of 
the war, as well as the Paris negotiations for peace, 
showed too plainly the superiority of France for the 
feeling of the Orientals, which is most acute in all 
questions of power, to be able to avoid acknowledging 
the fact — a fact, moreover, speedily to find irresistible 
confirmation in the brilliant course of the Italian war. 
In truth, the English influence did not on the whole 
outlast Lord Stratford de Redcliflfe's return, although 
the old predilection of the Turks showed here and 
there at first a slight inclination to this side. Soon 
after i860, however, these waverings ceased; France 
ruled with unlimited sway, and, as her fashion is,„she 
contrived to make her ascendancy felt by the Porte, as 
well as by other powers, in the most oppressive man- 
ner. This ascendancy had its strong basis, of course, 
in the general worldly position of France ; it cannot, 

N 
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however, be denied that the European powers, by the 
choice of their representatives, did their utmost to con- 
firm it. Sir H. Bulwer, undoubtedly a man of talent, 
but of no strength of character, seemed to regard 
Stratford's ardent ambition as a point overcome ; he 
preferred to pay court to the Princess Aristarchi of 
Samos. Prince Labanoff-Rostofski knew well how as 
a gentleman to maintain the dignity of Russia out- 
wardly ; but he was in no wise fitted for his position. 
Baron Prokesch Osten who, in accurate knowledge of 
the East, was as little deficient as in mind and culture, 
lacked not unfrequently, in the management of affairs, 
owing to his advanced years, that enei^ which he 
ought to have shown up to the last in intercourse with 
the members of the embassy. Lastly, Count Brassier 
de St. Simon seemed to have no idea that a Prussian 
ambassador in Constantinople could have any signifi- 
cance, although the example of Count Robert von der 
Goltz might have taught him otherwise. 

It is obvious that, under such circumstances, the 
threatening complications in Central Europe could 
only contribute to strengthen French influence, pre- 
dominant as it already was, at the Golden Horn. 
For it was not only that France had long ago been 
considered by the East as the one power which, aided 
by immense resources, pursued its aim with just as 
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much discernment as self-conscious power : in the im- 
pending conflict between the two German powers, it 
appeared at the same time as the deciding mediator, 
without requiring in so doing to relinquish its position 
in the East, while Prussia and Austria were scarcely 
for the present taken into consideration on the 
Bosphorus ; England seemed not called upon to play 
any part in a complication between two continental 
powers, and Russia must have been the object of very 
distinct mistrust. 



The state of things thus rudely outlined here could 
not have anything very alluring to a diplomatist just 
entering upon office like Ignatieff ; for the more cool 
and free from self-estimation his judgment might be, 
all the less could he conceal from himself that if events 
utterly out of all calculation did not occur, it Was 
scarcely within the power of a single man, however 
important, to make any essential change in the posi- 
tion of things, presenting themselves as they did, as the 
necessary result of the events going on in the world* 
His task must therefore, for the moment, be rather ob- 
servation than action ; it demanded much self-denial, 
it imposed on him great restraint, and it opened but 
small prospect of satisfaction to ambition. 

N 2 
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In common with the other European diplomatists, 
the Russian of course also felt the oppressive character 
of this state of things ; all the more burdensome to 
him perhaps, as the traditions of a prouder past in the 
ambassador's palace at Pera must have been still fresh 
in the memory. But while the other powers saw 
themselves condemned by the unlimited preponderance 
of the French influence to inactivity and idle looking 
on, the Petersburg cabinet, owing to the peculiar nature 
of its oriental policy, ever found a wide field of activity 
open to it, in which a wise politician could have rich 
scope for the manifestation of his abilities. For this 
. policy — if it is permitted to repeat here a trivial truth 
— has, in fact, nothing in common with the ultimate 
aim of the efforts of western Europe. While the rela- 
tion in which the other powers stand to Eastern mat- 
ters is entirely of a conservative nature — so much so 
that the essential point in question is ever to maintain 
the influence once obtained in the name of the status 
quo, or, if it is lost, to win it back again in the same 
interest — Russia for 150 years has with perfect conT 
sciousness aimed at the contrary object, namely, the 
subversion of this status quo. In Petersburg and 
Moscow this is no longer freely owned ; political 
hypocrisy, which is one of the most repulsive produc- 
tions of the age, has recently also found its way i;itQ 
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Russia, where formerly, at any rate, men used to have 
the courage to express their opinion in oriental mat- 
ters. But if Russia wishes to convince the world of 
its goodwill to Turkey, it must adduce better proofs 
of it than the leading articles of the ^ Moscow Journal,' 
or even than the long-winded statements with which 
the * Regierung Anzeiger * delights in surprising us. 

There was a time when this subversive policy aimed 
direct at its object. Catharine II. never imagined 
otherwise than that her victorious army would plant 
the cross on the Hagia-Sophia, and her powerful im- 
agination dreamt of transporting her capital to that 
grand ' Serai-Spitze,' from whence the old palace of the 
sultans in its incomparable position looks down upon 
the Bosphorus. But she, no less than her grand- 
children and great-grandchildren, has had to learn by 
experience that Stamboul is not to be taken by a coup 
de main. We have long ago arrived at the conviction 
that if ever the attack is to succeed, it must be pre- 
ceded by the slow and patient labour of the sapper. 
This work, however, can be done at anytime, although 
every time is not equally favourable for it. The most 
intimate relations of cabinets need not impede it ; and 
if discord or coldness occur, it is only all the more 
feasible. The question as to the political modifications 
which are to take the place of the existing order of 
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things, concerns it not ; most probably its originators, 
our great Petersburg diplomatists themselves, are not 
clear on the point, and cannot ever reasonably be so. 
To advance with a pr^ared programme against such 
complicated relations as are those of the Balkan 
peninsula, would be indeed the surest indication of a 
political dilettantism, such as Russian policy would 
be little guilty of in oriental matters. Here, if any- 
where, it may be asserted that the hour must create 
the means. The task of the present can be no other 
than to accumulate the inflammable matter, wherever 
it is to be found, and thus to prepare the minds of ntien 
for the catastrophe, which is expected from the combi- 
nations of the future. For why is not Russia also to 
have her time just as well as Italy and Germany have 
had theirs ? 

We have, of course, not read the instructions which 
Prince GortschakofT sent with General IgnatiefF to 
Constantinople, But the result has shown that they 
must essentially have corresponded with the sugges* 
tions we have just given. To pass from general times 
to special, we may sum them up as follows : liamely, 
to stir up as far as possible the discontent of the 
Christian subjects of Türkey ; to enter into the closest 
relations possible with the nationalities of the original 
stock ; to humble the Turkish administration when- 
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ever opportuijity offers, and thus to degrade it in the 
eyes of the subjects ; and, on the other hand, to raise 
by every means their notions of the Russian power. 

Taking into account the peculiar religious and his- 
torical premises on which the life of the Christian 
nationalities of Turkey is based, still more, however, 
the incomparable art which the Turkish government 
possesses of rendering the existence of its subjects dis- 
agreeable, keeping them, while in view of all the trea-^ 
sures of the most luxuriant nature, in the Tantalud 
torments of misery and poverty. General Ignatieff can- 
not lack openings for his labours ; his task may indeed 
be regarded as a promising one. That it is, notwith- 
standing, no easy one, will at once appear when we' 
take a closer view of the state of things which he has 
met with, and upon which he is called upon to exert 
an influence. 



m 

Twenty years ago, the relations of the Petersburg 
cabinet to the Christian nationalities of the Balkan 
|)eninsüla offered comparatively few difficulties. Sup- 
ported by the imposing position which Russia at that 
time occupied, its old-established character of defender 
of the Eastern Church, joined to the immense import 
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tance which religious questions possess in the eyes of 
all oriental Christians, was sufficient to secure to it an 
almost boundless influence over them. 
. To disturb unnecessarily the grand simplicity of 
this state of things^ or to complicate them by the 
introduction of new elements, would have been a folly 
pf which Russian policy has not been guilty» She 
recognised only brethren in faith ; the national 
differences which exist among the professors of the 
(jreek orthodox church were on principle ignored. 
And in this the government found itself in no wise in 
opposition to popular feeling. It is true there was in 
Russia even then a school of Slavophils, who would 
gladly have allowed the national point of view to take 
the place of the pplitical one. But not only were 
these considered by the rigidly conservative spirit 
of the Emperor Nicholas, to whom there were no 
nationalities in the world but subjects only, as inno- 
vators and almost as insurgents, they were also utterly 
uninfluential and isolated as regarded public opinion : 
if such a thing could be spoken of in the Russia of 
that day. The higher classes revelled in the ' luxury 
of obedience'; they knew no other policy than the will 
of the Emperor ; to the masses, however, the religious 
momentum in Russia was just as strong as in 
Bulgaria and Macedonia, and has remained so up to 
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the present day, in spite of all the national excite- 
ment of the last ten years. If the relations of Russia 
to its brethren in the faith in the East left scarcely 
anything to be desired outwardly, on a nearer 
view it was not, however, to be mistaken that the 
measure of sincere devotion which might be expected 
from them was in truth a very different one. 
. Whilst according to the undeveloped views of the 
Sclavonians all distinctions of nationality, language, 
and customs vanished before the higher unity of one 
common religious faith, and they were ready to let 
themselves be led under the standard of the orthodox 
cross wherever their leader chose, the Greeks, with all 
the religious fanaticism which filled them also, had 
been long secretly occupied, under the mask of the 
deepest humility and subjection, with vast political 
plans which little harmonised with the aims of 
Russian policy. While the contest for independence 
from 1 82 1 to 1828 furnished sufficient evidence of 
the strong self-reliance of the nation, this was im- 
measurably increased by the fact of the political 
independence that had been achieved mainly by their 
own power. On the Ilissus as well as in Fanar, they 
expected everything from themselves ; all the less did 
they imagine they had obtained everything : to the 
enthusiasts of the ' grand idea,' Athens was only a 
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halting-place ; Constantinople and the restoration of 
the Byzantine empire remained the goal which could 
alone satisfy the ideal of modem Greece* With all 
the self-estimation which lay at the bottom of 
these extravagant plans, the Greeks, notwithstanding^ 
perceived that their efforts were opposed at the outset 
by two mighty hindrances — on the one side, the 
similar views which they ascribed to Russia, and on 
the other their small number. That three millions 
of scattered Greeks could succeed under specially 
favourable circumstances in seizing the dominions 
on the Bosphorus they considered as not absolutely 
impossible, but they doubted whether these three 
millions would be able lastingly to retain what 
they had gained. The politicians of Fanar, in their 
unbounded vanity, hoped to overcome the first diffi- 
culty by the traditional cunning of their Byzantine 
policy. Russia, in their imagination, was to under« 
take the task of doing the drudgery for Greece, Le.^ 
of expelling the Turks from Constantinople. The 
other impediment they thought to master by an 
extensive system of national propagandism among 
their Sclavonic brethren in the faith. And however 
matters might look as to the dreamed-of bamboozling 
of Russia, they conceived the work of Grecising with 
so much eagerness and skill that it must be ascribed 
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only to the advent of events wholly unexpected i( a 
great part of the Bulgarians were not un-nationalised. 
The result, therefore, was important enough, even 
though it was stopped halfway ; the Sclavonians who 
had exchanged their nationality with the Greek, were 
numbered by hundreds of thousands. The main 
merit in this work belongs to the Greek ecclesiastics, 
who, as pastors and men of classical culture, placed 
all their influence in the balance, and applied them- 
selves to the national task with an unwearied perse- 
verance which was all the more completely absent 
from their spiritual vocation. 

It need scarcely be mentioned that the self- 
coitscious ambition of the Greeks remained a secret 
least of all to the cabinet of Petersburg. If perhaps 
it was not till later that they were acquainted with 
the full extent of the Greek plans, a certain mistrust 
respecting them had been felt on the banks of the 
fleva, even at a time when no success had served 
to strengthen and encourage their schemes. This 
circumstance explains without doubt the little sym- 
pathy, as we now know, which the Russian state 
exhibited in the restoration of Greek independence. 
But as it carefully endeavoured to keep this last fact 
as secret as possible, it did not feel obliged to let the 
world, or even the parties concerned, perceive this 
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mistrust On the one side it might Itself be led bjr 
similar considerations to those which determined the* 
conduct of the Greeks; and at any rate with more right 
than these statesmen of a powerless commonwealth 
or private people who pursued their own system of 
policy, the Russian government ventured to hope it 
might be able to despoil its antagonist in its own 
interest. On the other hand, the advantages which 
must accrue to Russia from the merely outward 
union of all eastern Christendom under its standard 
appeared too weighty for it not to ignore the self- 
seeking views of the Greeks ; all the more, as, apart 
from the propagandism among the Sclavonians (of 
which, probably, in Petersburg no one knew the 
details) nothing had as yet actually happened which 
Russian policy could have regarded as an act of 
hostility. 

Such was the state of things at the outbreak ot 
the Crimean war. Secure of Sclavonic sympathies, 
Russia went into the conflict with the conviction that 
the halo which surrounded her as champion of the 
faith, and the victory upon which she reckoned with 
certainty, would be sufficient to keep the Greeks also 
In the line of her policy, and to make them available 
for her own ends. And, without doubt, this calcula- 
tion would have proved itself correct if the expected 
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success had not been wanting. Defeat must, äs 
matters lay, necessarily lead to contrary results. 
Far removed from compromising their own cause by 
combination with a great power, that had for the 
moment fallen, the Greeks endeavoured, by apparently 
loyal behaviour to the Porte, to save the privileged 
position which the Sultans had for centuries readily 
conceded to them, and which even at the present 
day finds its essentially unchanged expression in the 
government of the Patriarchate at Stamboul. Like 
Peter, they denied Russia without hesitation as often 
as the imputation approached them. 

But with the Sclavonians also the Petersbui^ 
cabinet was to learn bitter experience. The splendour 
of an unparalleled worldly position and the immense 
importance of the protector of the Eastern Church 
had been annihilated on the battle-fields of the 
Danube and the Crimea ; the Rajas, heretofore only 
profoundly submissive devotees, now shrugged their 
shoulders sceptically. And if the Russian politicians 
had understood the signs of the \mi^y they must have 
confessed that a restoration of the old patriarchal 
relation was not to be thought of The long uninter- 
rupted contact with West European culture, which 
had been effected by the presence of the allied 
forces on Turkish soil, had produced an important 
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change in the opinions of the orientals generally, and 
of the Eastern Sclavonians in particular. Religious 
feeling, it is true, still asserted its traditional superior- 
ity ; but modem ideas and views, and national ones 
especially, were no longer refused admittance. That 
religious interest still formed the starting point, in no 
wise deprives the fact itself of its importance. The 
Greek-Bulgarian religious dispute, the first beginnings 
of which may be dated at this period, owes its origin 
in truth far less to a religious than to a political 
necessity. 

The acknowledged national opposition to Greece 
which was to develop itself speedily enough from 
this dispute, was, it is true, not synonymous with 
the antagonism against Russia; with the increasing 
importance of the theory of race the opposite effect 
might even at first occur. But for a far-seeing 
politician this must have been but a sorry consola- 
tion. The sympathies which might have accrued to 
Russia from the newly discovered affinity of race, 
were at any rate no compensation for that grand 
combination of Eastern Christendom, in which the 
national idea had made a breach ; and the less so as 
it was by no means to be seen whether the idea in its 
further development would not lead to consequences 
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which would no less cross the plans of Russia than 
they had already done those of the Greeks. 

Thus the relations of the Petersburg cabinet with 
the Christian subjects of the Porte appeared on all 
sides confused and overcast; the work of a generation, 
partially at least, irrecoverably lost In spite of all 
the diplomatic art of which we are accustomed to 
boast, it was impossible to conceal irritation at the 
unfriendly behaviour of the Greeks, annoyance at the 
cool reserve of the Sclavonians, and dissatisfaction at 
the longing for independence which had begun to 
exhibit itself among them. A long time must elapse 
before an energetic resuming of the old plans could 
be resolved on. At length, however, the necessity 
again showed itself Permanently to hold back from 
oriental matters would have been to our cabinet 
synonymous with political suicide. As, however, any 
serious promotion of the interests of Russia in the 
East, as things still are, is dependent on her friendly 
relations with the Christian nationalities of the Balkan 
peninsula, it was necessary that the first step taken 
in Petersburg should be towards the renewal of the 
old connexion. This could be done all the more 
unscrupulously, as meanwhile circumstances had 
occurred which made the idea of a re-approximation 
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acceptable also to the other side. The Greek- 
Bulgarian Church division had gradually grown to a 
pitch of significance which made it appear, not only 
to the parties concerned, as a political affair of great 
importance. To the Bulgarians it involved a first 
success on the path of independent national develop- 
ment; to the Greeks it concerned the * maintenance of 
an old supremacy over a population of five millions ; 
to the Patriarchate at Constantinople, apart from all 
other considerations, it affected a very important part 
of the revenues, which were considerably lessened by 
the declarations of independence on the part of the 
Hellenic, Servian and Roumanian synods. Both 
parties sought for a powerful support in their efforts, 
and both expected this support from Russia. 

This circumstance was so far welcome to Russian 
policy that it afforded it opportunity for une belle 
entree on its re-appearance on the political arena. 
Otherwise it opened to it the direct prospect of a 
boundless succession of difficulties. The most 
different points of view simultaneously obtruded 
themselves, the most contradictory demands pre- 
sented themselves with the same vehemence,*the most 
opposite interests required uniform satisfaction. The 
general political interest of Russia, as well as the 
special interests of the Church, rendered necessary the 
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subservience of one of the contending powers. But 
from which of the two was it to be exacted ? for this 
same interest forbade a breach with the Greeks, because, 
as vehicles of culture and of the political traditions in 
the East, they could not possibly be spared in any 
serious resumption of Russian policy, in spite of all 
bad experiences. It forbade also a breach with the 
Bulgarians, because the daily increasing national 
fanaticism at home espoused their side more and more 
passionately. To demand concessions from both 
was to be exposed to the danger of being ruined with 
both, and thus to be deprived of all sure footing, — a 
task, indeed, which cannot be denied a certain 
similarity with the squaring of the circle. 

We will now see how General Ignatieff has dis- 
charged it. 



5. 



Whether the youthful ambassador possessed all the 
qualities which the post demanded could only be 
known in the future ; that he possessed one of them — 
and this a very essential one — to a high degree, was 
at once apparent. The task that is ever regarded as 
one of the most difficult to the practical politician — 
namely, to conceal torturing doubt and pressing per- 

O 
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plexities under an air of confidence, not to betray 
inward uncertainty by a single action — this seemed 
to General Ignatieff the most matter of course thing 
in the world. From the first day of his appearance in 
office he excited the astonishment of diplomatists by 
that unbounded self-confidence which is wont to be 
as ruinous to mediocre talent as it is indispensable in 
men of genius to the full display of their powers. 
Whoever saw him as, with unalterably cheerful 
expression and with a triumphant smile on his lips, 
he showed Turks and Christians alike the same 
somewhat insolently familiar friendliness, as he pro- 
voked the one against the other by fabricated 
untruths, and then submitted to the reproaches of 
both with the same jesting composure as if they 
could affect neither his political nor his social position 
in their unapproachable height — whoever thus saw him 
would rather be inclined to think of Menschikoff's 
heirs than on the representative of a power which had 
to repair a defeat. 

Nor was this wholly without leaving an impression. 
How far the bold demeanour of the new ambassador 
imposed upon the diplomacy or upon the experienced 
leaders of Turkish policy, we will, indeed, leave un- 
decided : the mass of the rayahs were not insusceptible 
of it Various vague reports which, soon after Igna- 
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tiefFs entrance into office, circulated like lightning 
through Stamboul, having all of them as their subject 
an impending proceeding on the part of Russia, 
reflecteid the disposition of the populus^ 

As matters lay, this fact, insignificant m itself, 
might be called a kind of success. It seemed to 
indicate a deeper necessity for the restoration of 
Russian influence than was dedared by the temporary 
condition of the Greek- Bulgarian quarrel. The 
General believed he had received an indication re- 
specting his policy. With all the bold faith in 
himself which distinguished him, doubts must have 
sometimes crept in as to whether he should succeed 
in meeting the opposing demands which crowded 
upon him, without injuring the position of Russia, 
who had to aim at holding the foremost plax:eover the 
contending parties and at retaining the part of a just 
umpire. This seemed attainable only under one 
condition. Russia must assume such an imposing 
position with regard to the disputing parties, her 
goodwill must be so important to them, that a good 
understanding with the Petersburg cabinet should 
appear to them, under all circumstances, as the 
most important and worthy aim, even if the hoped- 
for consideration were not allotted to their own 

interests in either case. The ambassador could not, 

o 2 
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indeed, fail to observe that the general state of things 
was little favourable to such an undertaking ; but this 
could only be one spur more to the self-reliance 
which was peculiar to his character. He belonged to 
those democratic natures to whom greatness never 
appears as one solid united whole, but ever as the 
product of an infinite number of small factors. If no 
great action were to be brought about, it might, after 
all, not be difficult to effect a number of smaller ones, 
from- which the same result might be anticipated. 

According to- the nature of the case, nothing else 
could be purposed at first than a renewal of the secret 
war against the Porte, which, if it had not wholly 
ceased since the Crimean catastrophe, had been com- 
paratively but feebly carried on, owing to the ill- 
humour and apathy of Russian policy, and of its 
object, the Greek orthodox brethren in the faith. 
Thus, at once — and this, under the existing circum- 
stanjces, appeared extraordinarily important — an 
interest was created which was common to the con- 
tending parties, Greeks as well as Sclavonians, and 
which, promised to facilitate an understanding between 
them. 

It needed no special talent to bring the plan into 
operation. The old organisation ßtill existed ; it 
required only to be put in action, with the one 
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difference that, in addition to the religious lever 
which the Russian agitation had almost exclusively 
used previous to the Oriental war, the national one 
was now brought forward, in harmony with the 
changed state of affairs. While the agents — whom we 
must not imagine either so numerous or so skilful as 
they generally appear to the Western imagination — 
had formerly produced a great impression on the 
minds of the Bulgarian peasants by the portrait of 
the orthodox Czar, the same task was now assigned 
to the likeness of the national Emperor. Side 
by side with these comparatively harmless acts 
were the malicious attacks of the rayahs against 
the Turkish magistrates, which would, indeed, have 
produced far more effect if the thorough dishonesty 
of the agents had not presented a hindrance often 
but vainly complained of A very essential com- 
pletion to these efforts was formed, lastly, by the 
conflicts carried on by the Russian consulates in the 
provinces against the Turkish magistrates, who were 
then, for the most part, driven to such lengths, 
that diplomatic negotiations with the Porte became 
necessary ; and these almost always terminated with 
a thorough humiliation of the Turkish magistrates, 
and equally regularly with a reward to the Russian 
official concerned in the affray. 
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Besides these facts, which have often enough been 
pointed out, a series of others, infinitely more weighty, 
have also beön brought against General Ignatieff. 
During the Bulgarian disorders of the years 1867 
and 1868, the Russian embassy at Constantinople 
stood universally under the strongest suspicion of 
having been their origtnator intellectually and 
materially. The * Courier d* Orient,* published at 
Pera, whose intimate relations with the French 
embassy were no secret, charged Russia repeatedly in 
the strongest terms, and with accurate statement of 
details, of participation in the events taking place, 
without any attempt ever being made to refute the 
accusation. Notwithstanding^ we cannot regard this as 
more than it actually was — namely, an undemonstrable 
rumour, to which we are all the less inclined to attend, 
as, whether true or false, it constitutes no essential 
feature in the delineation of Russian policy. It 
cannot be asserted that the efforts of General Igna- 
tieff which have been here depicted, remained utterly 
unsuccessful. The rayahs saw that Russia was again 
about to act, and by degrees they also began to 
recover confidence in its ability. But still there was 
much wanting before they could have looked to the 
North with that timid reverence which they had 
done in the time of the Emperor Nicholas. The 
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fine sense of power in the Orientals was not to be 
led astray. Now, as ever, they saw the French 
bearing sway at the Bosphorus, and ultimately that 
party was ever sure to be regarded by them as 
the strongest which was considered to be so in 
Constantinople. Thus the ambassador could not 
succeed in obtaining for Russia, in the ever-in- 
creasing Greek-Bulgarian conflict, the part of an 
impartial mediator, equally imposing upon both 
sides. Just as little was it, of course, to be thought 
of to remain neutral in a vital question of Eastern 
policy. For ggod or for bad, the resolve must be 
taken to descend into the arena, and to espouse the 
side of one of the contending parties. From the 
reasons cited above, the choice was certainly not an 
easy one to the cabinet of Petersburg. At length it was 
decided in favour of the Bulgarians. Apart from the 
unmistakable influence which public opinion had 
exercised in these Oriental matters, especially since 
1 860, and which naturally was decidedly in favour of 
the Bulgarians, political feeling on this occasion spoke 
at last far more decidedly than would have been 
imagined. The perfidious behaviour of the Greeks 
during the Eastern war was in no wise forgotten ; it 
had left a deep sting behind, and the effect showed 
itself here. 
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Nevertheless, if we tould not deny ourselves the 
satisfaction of leaving the Fanar to atone for his 
old offences, the necessity was felt now, as ever, of 
forming as friendly relations with him as possible, 
and of allowing no opportunity to pass without con- 
vincing him of it General Ignatieff had made it one 
of the first steps of his new labours to renew the in- 
tercourse with the Fanar and the Patriarchate, which 
had almost entirely ceased since the war. The old 
,£u^m which made the representative of Russia pro- 
tector in all public undertakings of Greek society, 
came again into force. Young men from influential 
Greek families were employed in the embassy, or 
appointed to the consulate or the dragoman depart- 
ment, and thus a wide circle were more or less 
attached to the Russian interest. 

In spite of all this, it is doubtful whether the 
Greeks would have found in these endeavours any 
compensation for the opposition of Russia in the 
Church question, had not an event, hitherto not 
taken into calculation, come to the aid of Ignatieff 's 
plans. 

In the autumn of 1866, an insurrection broke out 
in Crete, accelerated, perhaps, by the errors of the 
Turkish administration, but scarcely provoked by them. 
Whether Russian policy had perfectly clean hands in 
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the matter, as was solemnly asserted in Petersburg 
and Constantinople, we are not able to say. It is a 
matter, however, of less doubt that nothing more 
desired by it could have happened ; for now it had 
an opportunity, before the eyes of the world, and to a 
certain extent officially, to overload the Greeks with 
proofs of its goodwill. We call to mind the toast 
which the Emperor Alexander proposed at about this 
time, as well as the collections for the insurgents 
which were carried on under the eye of the Court ; 
in fact, with the direct participation of the Imperial 
family. Russian vessels of war were not unfrequently 
to be met with in the Greek waters under circum- 
stances which looked tolerably like an actual support 
of the insurrection, and it was no secret in the 
diplomatic world of Petersburg that Russia would 
gladly have seen the cession of Crete to Greece, as 
she had been ever opposed to the extension of the 
continental boundaries of the kingdom. 

If this demonstrative behaviour might in itself have 
proved ineffectual, it seemed first to appear in its true 
light by the construction which General Ignatieff put 
upon it. Anyone who heard him could scarcely 
doubt that Russia regarded the cause of Greece as 
her own, and was resolved to act in this spirit. If he 
had before laboured to make the Russian embassy the 
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central and rallying point of the Greek element, this 
endeavour seemed now almost the pivot upon which 
all his actions turned. What diplomacy generally 
seeks so carefully to avoid — namely, direct contact 
with revolutionists and conspirators — appeared to 
him desirable. Each new relation with the various 
committees which were active in Athens and else- 
where, for the cause of the insurrection, he called a 
success? 

In itself, this stormy method of the General could 
not be especially suited to convince the cunning 
Greeks of the disinterestedness and sincerity of 
Russian policy. Still their vanity could not lastingly 
resist the continued solicitations of a great power of 
the highest rank. The masses, at any rate, .were 
gradually filled with a sympathy for Russia not 
known for many long years, and, as in such con- 
tingencies is almost always the case, for her represen- 
tative. General Ignatieff was in a short time the 
most popular personage with all Orientals speaking the 
Greek language. 

In Russia a great success was anticipated under 
the influence of the national press, which was en- 
thusiastic on behalf of its party. The question which 
had during the last few years occasioned more 
anxiety to Russian policy in the East than any other, 
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and upon the settlement of which its influence mainly 
depended — namely, whether it would be successful 
to maintain friendly relations with both disputing 
parties among the rayahs — this question was decided. 
The Bulgarians were won over by the support which 
had been bestowed upon their efforts at religious in- 
dependence ; and the Greeks were conquered by the 
sympathy of Russia in the cause of Crete. Ignatieff 's 
genial policy had opened a new era of Russian 
splendour and Russian grandeur on the Bosphorus. 
Whether, indeed, the man on whose opinion most 
depended — namely, the chancellor of the empire, — 
shared this enthusiasm, is all the more doubtful, as 
Ignatieff 's * success ' threatened him with a rivalry in 
no wise free from danger. In fact, in all seriousness, 
at the time there was a talk of replacing Gortschakoff 
by the supporter of the national policy. To a skilled 
statesman, like the chancellor of the empire, it required 
moreover, no personal reason to make him find the 
policy of the ambassador less brilliant than the mul- 
titude did. 

They certainly possessed for the moment the 
friendship of the Greeks, for which they had laboured 
so eagerly ; but what was this friendship in truth 
worth, resting as it did, not on positive achievements, 
but only on the expjectation of such achievements in 
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the future ? The terms of the Greeks were no secret- 
They demanded Crete. With this they would have 
been quieted for the next few years, and, moreover, 
bound permanently to Russia by their expectations- 
And, as we have seen, there was the utmost readiness 
in Petersburg to procure them Crete. The question 
was only as to the means. There was no doubt in 
our influential circles that violence was not to be 
employed. The interest in friendly relations with the 
Greeks in no wise went so far as to hazard for their 
sake a European war. Far rather was it to be 
attempted by diplomatic negotiations : for a moment 
it had, indeed, appeared as if this path might lead to 
the goal. France and England, soon after the out- 
break of the insurrection, had been on the point of 
advising the Porte to cede Crete to Greece. But 
this phase had soon passed over, and since then all 
the Great Powers had entirely taken the opposite 
view : they had decidedly dissuaded from a concession 
which might have formed a dangerous precedent for 
the future. As matters stood, to expect any success 
from the contrary efforts of the Petersburg cabinet, 
would have been ridiculous ; but there was no other 
possibility — at least, none which a statesman could 
reasonably take into consideration. Under such cir- 
cumstances, to carry on a policy of sympathy with 
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Greece, was in fact to speculate at random without 
aim or object — it was to sacrifice the lasting interests 
of the future to the fleeting success of the present ; 
for in the nature of the Greeks, the apparently 
inevitable undeception on a vital question would 
change their conditional friendship into all the more 
unconditional enmity, and thus bring about exactly 
the contrary to that after which the present policy 
of Russia was striving. 

Nevertheless, if considerations of this kind have 
occurred to Prince Gortschakoff — and it seems scarcely 
credible that they should not have done so — he has 
done nothing to give force to them. The fear of 
adding to the advantage of his popular rival by an at 
all events unpopular proceeding seems to have with- 
held him from doing so. 

General IgnatiefF could therefore continue un- 
hindered to show a sympathy to the Greeks which 
he did not feel, and to open prospects to them in 
which he had no faith — for, of course, he was most 
accurately informed of the above-mentioned dis- 
position of our Court as well as of the diplomatic 
state of things — and to make promises to them which, 
according to the opinion of all who could pretend to 
accurately know the man and his political tendencies, 
he would not have fulfilled, even had the power to 
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do so lain in his hands. But as it, nevertheless, 
appears inconceivable that he should have acted 
entirely without a plan, and merely for the sake of the 
necessity of the moment, we can only assume that in 
the bold confidence in his good fortune which has ever 
distinguished him, he hoped for one of those unex- 
pected events which seem, indeed, appointed to make 
amends for that which the short-sjghtedness of man 
has done, and the true mission of which is just to reveal 
the strong in all his strength and to exhibit the weak 
in his utter weakness. 

And the unexpected event did come, though, 
not, indeed, in the form in which the General had 
looked for it. 



6. 



The relations here described could by no means 
have remained a secret to the Porte, as they were 
exhibited with open demonstrations on every side by 
Greeks as well as Russians. And while Aali Pacha 
was in no wise inclined to accept the protestations of 
General Ignatieff, he saw himself strengthened by the 
friendly bearing of Russia towards Greece in the 
patiently circumspect policy to which he was led by 
the desire to avert as long as possible the interference 
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of the Great Powers in the Cretan dispute. He thus 
satisfied himself for two full years with remonstrating 
at the more and more open support which the Greek 
government afforded to the insurgents — remonstrating 
at first very gently and by degrees more sharply and 
urgently, without, however, assuming a tone by which 
the cabinet of Athens could have felt its dignity 
violated. The government of King George, so long 
as it felt itself still uncertain of Russian support, was 
not deficient in the outward discretion usual in such 
cases. The Turkish ambassador invariably received 
'as answer to his exhortation, that he was falsely in- 
formed, that Greece was slandered ; or if the facts 
were too evident, the reply was that the government 
had not been able to resist the force of public opinion, 
but that in future it would aim at a more resolute 
course of conduct, &c. After the efforts of the 
Russian ambassador had, however, succeeded in re- 
moving any remnant of mistrust which the Greeks 
had erroneously entertained as to his policy, they 
imagined in Athens that they might throw aside the 
mask, and they supported the insurrection almost as 
openly as if they had been at war with Turkey. 

At length, to the no small astonishment of the 
whole diplomacy, the forbearance of the Porte ceased. 
Late in the autumn of 1 868 it broke off all diplomatic 
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relations with Greece, and sent to Athens an 
ultimatum which amounted, in nuce^ to a demand for 
the renunciation of the 'national' policy hitherto 
pursued. Even the Greeks were surprised : they had 
not given the Turks credit for so much resolution. 
In their firm confidence on Russia's alliance they 
thought at least that there was no cause for fear, and 
the ultimatum was declined. As matters stood, the 
Porte had expected no other answer. They now 
sent to compel the fulfilment of their demands. The 
equipment of a considerable armed fleet was ordered, 
a new and still more severe ultimatum was despatched 
to Athens, and the resolve was taken to expel all 
Greeks from Turkey and to forbid the Greek flag 
entrance into Turkish harbours. These latter mea- 
sures especially, which must have touched them 
severely, left the Greeks no longer in doubt of the 
seriousness of the matter. It seemed as if for the 
first time they were to test the state of their available 
forces ; they perceived that they had only one tolerably 
serviceable man-of-war to oppose to the well-equipped 
Turkish fleet, while their land forces consisted of 4,000 
or 5,000 ill-disciplined and badly-armed men, com- 
manded by almost as unschooled and powerless officers. 
If they had still been able in Athens to judge calmly 
of things, they must have acknowledged that the Turks 
within thirty hours could have placed their outposts 
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on the Acropolis, so little was any serious resistance 
to be thought of. The state of things seemed 
desperate. Even if it in no wise was to be feared 
that the European Powers would consent to the 
transformation of Greece into a Turkish vilajet — 
apart from the fact that Turkey scarcely entertained 
such plans — the fact of a Turkish success in itself 
was sufficient to threaten most painfully the political 
future of the nation. If ever, the value of the Russian 
friendship must now show itself. The assistance of 
the Petersburg cabinet was demanded most earnestly 
in Athens, as well as in Constantinople ; the Russian 
envoy at the Greek Court, no less than General 
Ignatieff, found himself assailed with passionate 
appeals : they were reminded of the promises of the 
past years, and were required to give the most binding 
assurances. 

The embarrassment in Petersburg was not slight. 
That had occurred, which every unbiassed politician 
had long ago foreseen. Either Russia must make 
the cause of Greece her own in truth, and not 
merely, as hitherto, in words, ue. she must incur the 
danger of a European complication of the most 
serious kind, or she must sacrifice the sympathies of 
the Hellenists, which had with such difficulty been 
obtained, and resolve on a retreat which, under any 

P 
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circumstances, must be highly disadvantageous to her 
own position in the East Nevertheless, difficult as 
the decision must have been to the vanity of the 
chancellor of the empire, there could be no doubt 
respecting it under the circumstances we have de- 
scribed. At once the order was issued to the envoy 
at Athens, in no wise to encourage the hopes of the 
Greeks, or to hold out to them the least prospect of 
the help of Russia. To advise immediate subservience 
to the Porte was a point upon which the Petersburg 
cabinet could all the less resolve, as from the often- 
tested moderation of the Turks, an understanding upon 
a less oppressive basis than that of the last ultimatum 
seemed not absolutely impossible. Similar orders 
without doubt also reached Constantinople. While, 
however, the envoy in Athens executed his command 
with great conscientiousness, General Ignatieff" could 
not resolve on the no small measure of self-denial 
which was imposed on him by the destruction of the 
work that he had ventured to regard as his own. 
We do not wish to assert that he acted directly 
contrary to the instructions of his ckef; still he 
managed to maintain now, as ever, a confidence with 
regard to the Greeks which inspired them with the 
conviction that Russia's retreat was only a mask, and 
that nothing less was intended by it than to obtain 
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time for a great action. This idea very soon found 
its way from Constantinople to Athens, and there 
also gave new strength to the spirit of resistance. 
The government, it is true, shared the hopes of the 
populace to a very moderate extent, and without 
doubt, had it been free to act, would have early re- 
solved on compliance. But the threatening behaviour 
of the opposition obliged it to pay regard to national 
enthusiasm — ^which, we may remark incidentally, was 
only perceptible in the journals. Armed preparations 
were made as far as possible; voluntary national 
guards were summoned ; and even alliances with 
Garibaldi were entered into. Nor did this apparently 
resolute conduct remain without effect The Western 
Powers, in the fear of seeing a warlike complication 
of unlimited consequences cover the political sky, 
seemed for a moment not disinclined to advise the 
Porte to make conciliatory advances. This, however, 
was only a passing idea* When the Porte remained 
firm, the Western Powers, in spite of the counter 
efforts of Russia, soon decided on her side. Greece 
could not long resist this common pressure. Full of 
desperate resentment, she yielded to the demands of 
Turkey. Thus the insurrection in Crete, if one may 
so say, was formally ended, after it had actually already 
ceased to exist ever since the blockade of the * Enosis ' 
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in the harbour of Syra and the apprehension of the 
followers of Petropolaki. 

In thus attempting to delineate the state of things 
in the East, the importance of this issue of the 
Turkish-Grecian quarrel at once strikes us. Greek 
arrogance, though in no wise amended, was broken 
for years to come. The advocates of the grand idea 
now knew that they stood fully isolated with their 
vast political effort. Neither from the old Phil- 
Hellenism of the heretical Frank, nor from the religious 
zeal of orthodox Russia, could they expect support ; 
they saw themselves exclusively thrown upon their 
own resources, and the crisis just ended had exhibited 
most hopelessly what these could effect In the face 
of these facts, all vanity was silenced, and it was 
tacitly agreed that the political activity of modem 
Greece must not soon venture again beyond the 
narrow limits of the kingdom. 

The results which the Greek defeat must have on 
Russian policy have been already insinuated. They 
have not made themselves the less felt, because the 
Porte and the European diplomatists were wise 
enough to spare the cabinet of St. Petersburg with 
regard to public opinion, imperfectly informed as it 
generally is. The friendly relations with the Greeks, 
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for whose sake Russia had compromised herself in 
the Cretan affair, were not only thoroughly destroyed, 
but they had become changed into the most decided 
contrast. To Russian faithlessness and want of 
truth the Greeks imputed the miserable issue of the 
national undertaking so hopefully begun ; wilfully, 
they thought, snares had been laid for them, in order 
to take revenge on them for their conduct during the 
Oriental war ; and all the more violent was their 
exasperation. The Slavonians also, little as they 
were otherwise inclined to side with the Greek party, 
and ungrudgingly as they allowed them the bitter 
experience which their boundless self-conceit had 
occasioned — even the Slavonians must have been 
painfully touched at the conduct of Russia. Whether 
it involved thoughtless levity or a planned violation 
of faith — in either case the allies of the Petersburg 
cabinet found themselves in a critical position, and 
it seemed urgently impressed upon them to observe 
in future a circumspection hitherto unknown in all 
intercourse with it. 

If we compare this impression with that which 
General Ignatieff once expected as the end of his 
programme, it is, indeed, not to be mistaken that 
the total result of his labours involved more than a 
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passing defeat ; that it was a painful blow to Russian 
policy, and the complete failure of a diplomatic cam- 
paign of thirty years. 

Even in Petersburg it was impossible to remain 
indifferent to this undeniable fact Just as, a year 
before, men had hastened to heap the whole honour of 
the (fancied) success on the head of the ambassador, 
so now they were no less inclined to make him re- 
sponsible for the actual failure. In the course of the 
year 1869 the idea was just as strong of recalling the 
General from Constantinople as in 1868 was the 
enthusiastic desire of making him chancellor of the 
empire. And, without doubt, this latter measure would 
have all the more corresponded to the interest of 
Russia, as in both Constantinople and Athens there 
was a just inclination to ascribe a very great part of 
the blame to the personal conduct of the ambassador. 
Nevertheless, the general expectation was deceived 
here also. The aristocratic and plebeian connections 
of the General proved themselves powerful enough to 
retain him in spite of everything. He returned to a 
post in which, in all human probability, no further 
success would have been allotted to him, if his persis- 
tent good fortune had not again opened to him a 
prospect such as, in truth, his former conduct had 
little merited. 
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7. 



The general political condition of afiairs in the ] ast 
during the events we have touched upon, had remai led 
essentially the same as they were depicted in the 
second section of our sketch. The events of the year 
1866 had, it is true, perceptibly raised the importance 
of Prussia, but the growth had not been so consider- 
able as to endanger the hegemony of France on the 
Bosphorus. Like all the world, the Turkish statesmen 
were convinced that an armed encounter between 
the cabinet of the Tuileries and that of Berlin would 
furnish only another brilliant proof of the superiority 
of the French power. 

All the more thorough was the revolution of feeling 
which the German victories of 1870, and, above all, the 
catastrophe of Sedan, produced. France, which on 
August I found herself in full possession of almost 
boundless influence, was reckoned four weeks later in 
the eyes of the East among the powers of the third 
rank ; and the republic of September 4 claimed from 
them no more respect than those of Holland or Spain. 
Nor could it be asserted that the overthrow of the 
Imperial power called forth the same regret in Stam- 
boul as the withdrawal of the English interest had 
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once done. While the English diplomatists ever knew 
how to use their power as gentlemen, the uncouth re- 
presentatives of modem Bonapa,rtism delighted, after 
the fashion of upstarts, to treat the Turks as servants. 
Even Oriental placidity had grown weary of this helot 
relation ; the Turks therefore hailed the German vic- 
tories as an act of deliverance. 

But nevertheless, as matters stood, this feeling could 
not be one of unmixed pleasure. Oppressively as the 
connection with France had, on the one side, weighed 
upon the self-reliance of the Porte, it had been, on the 
other hand, an all the more certain support to her policy. 
According to Aali Pacha's conviction, such an equiva- 
lent was just as indispensable as it was difficult to be 
found in the changed position of things. Prussia, who 
in the opinion of the East was now, as the highest 
power, called upon to be the successor of France in 
the East as well as in the West, stood for a time too 
far removed from Eastern affairs, both as regarded 
the traditions of her policy and her interests, for her 
to be able to occupy the leading position which the 
Porte with pleasure would have assigned to her. That 
the restoration of English influence was scarcely 
seriously thought of, proves more than anything else 
the incurable weakness and instability of its foreign 
policy, as it has shown itself since the death of Lord 
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Palmerston. Austria, whose interests were, long ago 
acknowledged as harmonising with those of the Porte, 
and who, moreover, from her gec^raphical position, 
seemed especially called upon to take a leading posi- 
tion in Stamboul, saw herself hindered by her* own 
internal difficulties from indulging the most natural 
impulse of her ambition. Thus the eyes of the Turks, 
in spite of all internal resistance, were at length com- 
pelled to turn to Russia. All the errors of the policy 
of Prince Gortschakoff, and still more those of General 
Ig^atieff, could not blind a man like Aali Pacha to 
the fact that behind the efforts of the Petersburg 
cabinet there lay an immense abundance of materials 
for power. So long as no help was to be expected 
from the West against so dangerous a neighbour, there 
was nothing left but to yield to him voluntarily, at 
any rate, a part of the influence which he otherwise, as 
things lay, could easily be tempted to appropriate to 
himself by violence. 

The new state of things declared itself first in the 
readiness with which the Port«^ very soon after the 
overthrow of the French influence, made advances to 
meet the wishes of the Petersburg cabinet with regard 
to the removal of the well-known clause in the Paris 
Treaty of 1856. While the European Powers let 
Russia alone— partly, as England and Austria, full of 
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secret anger because they were not in a position effec- 
tively to oppose the partial proceedings of Prince 
Gortschakoff, and partly, as Prussia, full of unconcealed 
satisfaction, because she thus found occasion to prove 
herself grateful to the Emperor Alexander for his 
benevolent conduct — ^the Porte, by its obligingness in 
this case, pursued its object of laying the foundation 
of a future good understanding with the Russian 
cabinet, which from the position of circumstances could 
indicate nothing else than the renewal of Russian 
influence on the Bosphorus. 

This fact, as soon as it was once established, could 
not possibly remain indifferent to the Greeks or to the 
Slavonic rayahs. We have already said that they are 
accustomed to measure the importance of a power en- 
tirely by its influence at Constantinople. Above all, 
this was of course the case ^ith Russia. When the 
Turkish statesmen saw themselves obliged to seek 
their support in the sworn enemy of the empire, they 
conceded at the same time that they would not again 
offer any serious resistance to his plans. Owing to 
the indissoluble connection of these plans with the 
most important interests of the Eastern Christians of all 
nationalities, the relation to Russia, who seemed to have 
lost much of her importance by the defeat of the 
Petersburg cabinet in the Hellenic-Turkish question, 
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must, under such circumstances of necessity have been 
a vital question to both Greeks and Slavonians. And, 
indeed, these considerations proved strong enough to 
overcome the rancour and mistrust which General 
IgnatiefT had called forth by his more than equivocal 
behaviour during the crisis mentioned. 

The Patriarchate and the Fanar stepped forth from 
the reserve they had maintained for almost a year and 
a half, and endeavoured once more to gain a footing 
with the Russian embassy. No less did the Bulgarians 
renew their efforts to secure the lasting favour of 
Russia. Under the influence of the altered position 
of affairs, both parties showed themselves ready to 
concede to Russia, without her seeking that measure 
of influence which General Ignatieff had striven in vain 
to obtain previous to the catastrophe of 1870. It 
might be said, without exaggeration, that Russia at 
the beginning of the year 1871 held as powerful a 
position in the East as had ever been assigned to her 
since 1853. 

If the cabinet of St. Petersbuig had desired to make 
a full use of this favourable state of things, there was 
but one step apparently necessary, and this a year 
before had been in contemplation ; namely, it should 
have decided on replacing General Ignatieff by some 
other personage who, in his views as well as in his 
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actions, would not be confined and influenced by the 
impressions of the past The general appeared all 
the less fitted for his position under the new state of 
things, as his conduct in the critical affair before men- 
tioned had not only drawn upon him the furious 
hatred of the Greeks, but had robbed him also of that 
measure of personal consideration among his colleagues 
and at the Porte, which the representative of a great 
power cannot dispense with without the interests of 
his state suffering in consequence. A man who bore 
the nickname, * the father of lies,' could not come for- 
ward as a leading politician even in Stamboul, where 
the demands on morality were not accustomed to be 
exaggerated in their severity. 

But important as considerations of this kind seemed 
to be, they met with little regard in Petersburg. So 
far from recalling the ambassador from his post, 
the government fancied itself obliged to reward him 
for his alleged services in the successful solution of the 
question of the Black Sea. General Ignatieff* was de- 
corated with a high order of merit, and he remained 
in Constantinople. 

At first, it seemed as if the result would justify the 
conduct of the Petersburg cabinet In July 187 1, the 
death of Aali Pacha, whose intellectual superiority had 
ever been inconvenient, placed a man at the supreme 
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head of Turkish policy, who had even earlier been 
regarded as an adherent of Russia, and whom Aali 
Pacha for this reason solely, had designated on his 
death-bed as his most suitable successor under existing 
circumstances. In truth, no one could have discovered 
any other merit in Mahmud Pacha. All the more 
sincerely did he endeavour to assert this single one. 
If Russian influence cannot be immediately pointed 
out in every measure of his administration, still it will 
be difficult to find one which did not more or less 
correspond with the wishes of .General Ignatieff. We 
cannot, for instance, assert that the boundless confusion 
which Mahmud Pacha caused in the Turkish civil 
hierarchy by his ceaseless depositions and persecutions, 
was a consequence of the influence of the Russian 
ambassador, or that General Ignatieff suggested the 
idea to him of placing the change of succession on 
the order of the day. But the advantage which must 
have accrued to Russian policy from both these pro- 
ceedings is so evident, that there was scarcely any 
distinction to be made between this direct support of 
the plans of the sworn enemy, and open agreement 
with him. This open agreement appeared above all 
in the treatment of those questions which concerned 
the national and religious interests of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. The Porte had, for example. 
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hitherto stood entirely on the side of the Patriarchate 
in the Greek-Bulgarian Church question. General 
Ignatieff, who, since the crisis of the year 1 869, had 
favoured the Bulgarians still more decidedly than for- 
merly, now contrived to convert the grand vizier to 
entertain the same views. The Porte relinquished its 
traditional policy, and henceforth expressly took the 
side of the Bulgarian efforts at independence. 

Once more our general was the hero of the day, the 
man of the future. But only for a moment The 
one-sided policy in favour of Bulgaria which he pur- 
sued, bore on its brow the stamp of such passionate 
precipitation, that it not only (in combination with 
other reasons) proved fatal to Mahmud, but it drove 
the Greeks into fanatical hatred against everything 
that bears the Russian name. Equally blind to all 
other considerations, as to the traditions of the Church 
policy pursued by Russia in the East, the general fol- 
lowed after one object only, namely, to bring to a con- 
clusion as quickly and successfully as possible, the 
cause of his Bulgarian friends. The consideration 
that Russia in any partizanship for the cause of her 
confederates and their national welfare, must not lose 
her old connection with the Greek brethren of the faith 
holding sway over the whole Christian Oriental world, 
seemed no longer to exist for the Russian ambassador. 
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The Patriarch was treated by him as an open 
enemy, and thus was driven still further in his ani- 
mosity against the Bulgarians. It allowed the 
oecumenical s3niod to pass an anathema on the Bul- 
garians ; and it knew no better means of opposing 
the consequent efforts of the Fanar,- than to bribe 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, whose protests naturally 
still more violently inflamed the extreme Greek party, 
which prevailed in the synod ; and who not only effected 
nothing, but helped those ultras to the victory who« 
had wished to inflict the anatliema at once, and with- 
out repeated attempts at reconciliation. Thus it was, 
then, that the famous Eastern unity of faith was rent 
asunder under th^ indirect co-operation of the Russian 
ambassador ; that the Bulgarian exarchate was ana- 
thematised by the Greeks ; and that, beyond all, the 
possibility of a breach between the Greek Church, as 
represented in the oecumemical synod, and t*he Russian 
was brought about : /.^. tliat Russia was placed in dan- 
ger of completely losing the powerful lever which she 
possessed as an orthodox state with regard to all the 
orthodox Christians of the East, and of being ex- 
clusively thrown back upon her connection with the 
Slavonic races of the East; and, if the Petersburg 
synod places itself on all points on the side of the 
Bulgarians, the oecumenical Patriarchate cannot truly 
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help excommunicating the Russians likewise, as 
favourers of and participators in the Bulgarian heresy. 
But even if the Greeks do not take this step, things 
are bad enough. The unprecedented event has hap- 
pened, that the Greeks see in the Porte a support 
against Russia, and against the intrigues which ' the 
father of lies ' is devising in favour of the Bulgarians ; 
that the Patriarchate and the embassy are in open feud ; 
that the Greek journals speak of ' Moscow ' only in the 
tone of the most passionate animosity and hostility ; 
that a friendly relation to the Patriarch is regarded 
as a bad recommendation to the embassy, and vice 
versa ; and that the danger exists of an open breach 
between Russia and that power which first opened the 
door to Russian influence, which made Russian policy 
at home on the Bosphorus, which for a century gave 
the most weighty pretext for all Russian pretensions — 
namely, the Greek-orthodox Church, as represented by 
the oecumenical Patriarchate. Even General Ignatieff's 
most intimate allies, the politicians of the ' Moscow 
Journal,' have not been able to forbear shaking their 
heads at these fruits of the policy of the ' national dip- 
lomatist,* and inserting paragraphs declaring it to be 
a very bad business that Russia should loosen the 
bond of a common faith with the East, for the sake of 
her Bulgarian brethren (who would after all never be 
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fully able to do without Russian support), and should 
bring the Greeks to seek new helpers against their 
old friends under the banner of the Crescent. 

Such is the sum of the successes which General 
Ignatieff has attained in the position which was to be 
the stepping-stone to the post of chancellor ; to the 
national zeal for one Slavonic race in the Balkan 
peninsula he has sacrificed fellowship with a body of 
clergy who dominate over the entire Christian life of 
the East This Ignatieff acquisition has been but 
an unfavourable omen for the new 'national* men, 
at whose head he was to stand, and who already 
imagined themselves installed in the heritage of the 
' old school/ 
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X, 



OUR MINISTERS OF EDUCATION. 

Never has a Russian sovereign, on his accession to 
the throne, been greeted with more joyful hopes than 
Alexander I., the successor to the unfortunate Paul. 
* After four years in the grave,' so it says, in the record 
of a witness of the memorable year 1801, ' Catherine 
rose again in the form of a splendid youth ; it was the 
child of her heart, her grandson, who declared in his 
manifesto that he would bring her age back to us 
again. . • . . All felt a wider scope around them, 
every bosom breathed more freely, every eye assumed 
a kindlier aspect The April which followed the 
death of Emperor Paul was the most stirring in the 
memory of men ; the civil functionaries and officers 
exiled to their estates or banished to Siberia returned 
in troops to Petersburg, in order to win the favour of 
the young sovereign ; all the streets were crowded 
with happy-looking travellers ; Russia, within a few 
days, had altered beyond recognition/ 
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The first fifteen years of the young ruler seemed 
essentially to aim at the fulfilment of these high 
expectations. Educated in the school of Laharpe, 
and under the influence of his philosophising grand- 
mother, the friend of Voltaire and Diderot, the eldest 
son of Emperor Paul had become in all points 
the contrary to his father; he was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the cultivated ideas of the eighteenth 
century, and a true liberal after the taste of his time. 
Regarding the promotion of culture and improvement 
as the main task of his rule, he furthered and sup- 
ported every effort by which a rise in the intellectual 
life of Russia was to be in any way expected. 

Under the aegis of Karamsin, the national litera- 
ture, hitherto degraded into a plaything of the Court, 
and of certain learned circles, made an unexpected 
advance ; in all parts of the empire arose universities, 
gymnasiums, and technical schools; in the latter 
cities, national and town schools. Freemasonry, 
already imported to Moscow in 1739, by Schwartz 
and Nowikow, ventured forth again from the hiding- 
places into which it had been driven by Paul's strict 
prohibition, and found support and encouragement 
with the Emperor and his intimate friends. On every 
side culture and effort were at work ; and, full of con- 
fidence the wise monarch gave free scope to every 
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intellectual tendency not in direct hostility to the 
State ; national and religious prejudices and scruples 
seem, during this happy spring period of his reign, to 
have vanished from the Russian soil. When the 
Emperor, in 1802, changed the members of the 
government into a body of ministers, working directly 
under his control, among others a special ministry 
of the progress of intellect was created, which was 
not only to organise public instruction, but to support 
and take under its protection all efforts tending 
to the dissemination of higher culture and genuine 
humanity. 

It was highly characteristic that the first man of 
influence and importance to whom the direction of 
this department was entrusted — namely. Count Alexei 
Kyrillovitsch Rasumoffsky (son of the famous 
field-marshal) — at the same time undertook the office 
of protector of the numerous freemasons' lodges, 
which were spread over the whole kingdom from 
Petersburg to Moscow, and were not only 'working ' in 
the chief towns in Poland, Livonia, and Courland, but 
also in Siberia and on the shores of the Sea of Ochotsk. 
These lodges, in spite of the confusion which has 
ever prevailed in tliem, were of the highest importance 
with regard to the advance of the intellectual life of 
the upper classes ; for they soon became central points 
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of an agitation in political and religious matters 
which professed to work in the spirit of the Emperor 
by preparing Russia for constitutional measures and 
for a toleration standing in almost express opposition 
to the traditions of the Church of the State and to 
the exclusiveness of the national spirit. Under men 
such asLanskoi, Wielehorski, and Batenkoff there was 
a systematic attempt made to break through the dead 
formalism and cold dogmatism of orthodoxy, and to fill 
it with new significance. Free-thinking teachers of 
the Western Church communities, such as Gossner, 
Fessler, and others, were sure of the most welcome 
reception in the circles of these Russian, enlighteners, 
and no one thought it displeasing that the Emperor 
himself showed special predilection for the usages and 
views of the Protestants> and systematically promoted 
alliances between Russian noble families and those 
of the German-Lutheran Church. Ever since its 
first appearance in Moscow, Russian freemasonry had 
exhibited a somewhat strongly different character to 
that of Western Europe ; from the first it had pursued 
tendencies not so much of an enlightening rationalistic 
kind, but allied to mysticism, and it had seen its main 
vocation in the deepening of religious consciousness. 
The decided inclination which Emperor Alexander, 
ever since the catastrophe of 1812 and the over- 
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whelming events of the French-German war, had 
shown for mystical speculations (not to say nonsense), 
and which in consequence brought him under the 
influence of Frau von Krüdener, Baader, and other 
extravagant saints, was by no means a casual phase, but 
the result of a stage of progress which whole strata 
of the higher circles of Russian society had to pass 
through. It was just the liberal party among 
Alexander's friends, such as Admiral TschitshagofF 
and Prince Galytzin {le grand Galytzin)^ who were the 
decided friends of Krüdener and her views. Measured 
by the Russian orthodox scale, these men, decried as 
they were in Western Europe as pietists, ever ap- 
peared as the advocates of free-thinking principles ; 
not only because they stood in the closest personal 
connexion with political liberals of the stamp of Tur- 
genieff and Labsin, but their predilection for the 
living subjectivity of West European piety, their 
enthusiasm for thoroughly human ideals, and the 
partisanship of these high functionaries for the cause 
of the merely tolerated ' foreign ' confessions of faith, 
made them innate adversaries of the lifeless forms 
and servile bigotry of the established Church of the 
State. 

The most distinguished of the statesmen holding 
these views was Prince A. N. Galytzin, privy councillor 
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and chief director of the post office, since 18*17 
minister of the * progress of intellect * and of public 
worship, an intimate friend of Frau von Krüdener, 
well known moreover in Germany as the patron of 
the old Jung-Stilling, and the medium of Baader's re- 
lations to the Emperor. The prince (whose portrait, 
in spite of the shortness of Russian memory, may 
still be seen in one or another of the high official 
cabinets) was a man equally distinguished by his 
cultivation as by the nobleness of his character and 
the amiability of his nature ; but, at the same time, 
he was extravagant in his views. Like numerous 
members of the best society of the time, he had made 
an unexpected leap from the free-thinking philosophy 
of the eighteenth century to the mystical extra- 
vagances which had become the fashion since the 
year 18 13. Galytzin's sympathy for the German 
pietists and mystics of the period was based on a 
decidedly religious need, and was thoroughly honest 
in its intentions ; the Bible societies and benevolent 
institutions established under his aegis involved the 
greatest sacrifices on the part of the prince ; his 
* pious ' friends, Gamaleia, Pesarovius, Von Poll, and 
others were irreproachable men of honour, though 
narrow of capacity ; yet the specific peculiarities of 
his stamp of Christianity none the less recalled to 
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mind the worst outgrowth of sectarian extravagance. 
At the time of his ministerial power the prince was 
already a stout man, tolerably advanced in years ; 
this, however, did not prevent him, like his lord 
and master, from having a special predilection 
for his well-favoured younger sisters in the Lord, and 
the conventicles which he visited bore not unfrequently 
a resemblance to the parties fines of his youth. There 
is still living a man who was a participator in the 
wonderful adventures by which the prince repeatedly 
and painfully compromised his highly meritorious 
political achievements : a man who, having rendered 
the prince a service in a critical hour, was promoted 
in consequence to office and dignity. In front of the 
Petersburg gate, not far from the old high road to 
Narva, the small house was still to be seen a few years 
ago in which the most secret of the secret prayer- 
meetings were held, at which the minister of the * pro- 
gress of intellect ' used to preside. At the conclusion 
of the singing and prayers, so the police were in- 
formed, the lights were extinguished, and improprieties 
were carried on which, in truth, had reason to shun the 
light Galytzin's mortal enemy. Count Araktschejev, 
was informed of these practices, and by his influence 
an order was given to the police to watch them, and, 
if possible, to seize those engaged in them. On a 
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cold March night, in 1819 or 1820, the congregation 
were endeavouring to warm themselves by a pious 
dance, when there was a knock at the door, and 
Galytzin was informed, by a valet-de-chambre who 
was watching in the vestibule, that the police were on 
the point of bursting open the door of the house. 
The prince believed himself lost; but his young 
secretary drew him to a window, got out of it, and 
so regardlessly pulled his corpulent ckef through the 
narrow opening that the latter escaped, though with 
many wounds and scratches. The two men Hurried 
barefoot across a snow-covered field into the town, 
without falling into the hands of Araktschejev's emis- 
saries. The prince got off with a cold, which is said 
to have cured him for ever of his reprehensible pro- 
clivities. 

The man who, after his conversion, could fall into 
such dilemmas, was nevertheless one of the most able 
and active statesmen whom Russia has ever possessed ; 
a man who was thoroughly earnest in all official mat- 
ters, and whose memory has been blessed for many 
years. Labsin and Alexander Turgenieff, Galytzin's 
intimate advisers (who, moreover, had never shared 
their chiefs mystical tendencies), were highly esteemed 
by the best of their contemporaries, and rendered the 
cause of science in Russia the most essential services. 
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In fact, never have the Russian universities risen to 
greater eminence and enjoyed greater freedom of I 
action than under Galytzin's administration. 

The ministry of this remarkable man lasted but five 
years. Galytzin's fall, which took place in 1824, was 
the work of an intrigue which has won sad notoriety 
and importance in the history of Russia. After his 
return to Russia in 18 19, the Emperor Alexander, in 
consequence of the influence of Mettemich, Stourdza, 
and others, was filled with lively apprehension of 
everything that savoured of liberalism and liberal 
ideas ; and among the liberals, as we have heard 
already, the pietists and fanatics of Galytzin*s party 
were numbered. 

The trustful devotion to the ideal of his time, which 
had made the Emperor the most popular and amiable 
prince of the epoch, had given place to a self-tormenting 
melancholy, which speedily weighed like an incubus 
over the Court and over all Petersburg society, and 
touched no one more sensibly than the friends and 
confidants of the better days of that prematurely 
declining ruler. Araktschejev, Count GolenitschefT, 
Kutusoff, the notorious Magnizky, and other 
members of the reactionary military and priestly 
party, availed themselves of the conjuncture to excite 
the Emperor against their * liberal opponents,* and at 
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length against all who did not unconditionally act 
in concert with them. In 1822 all the freemasons' 
lodges in Russia were closed by the minister of the 
interior, Count W. P. Kotschubei,* and soon after- 
wards the Bible societies and everything in con- 
nexion with them shared the same fate. The 
orthodox clergy, who had long seen with sullen 
anger the growing influence of the Protestant 
sectarians, especially of the Herrenhüter, joined the 
old Russian reactionaries in bringing about the fall 
of Galytzin and his liberal friends. At the head of the 
whole clique stood Araktschejev, Count GolenitschefF- 
Kutusoff (the son of the field-marshal^, and the 
Imperial secretary. Admiral Schischkoff ; the spiritual 
leaders of the conspiracy were the Metropolitans 
Seraphim and Photi, and the archimandrite (abbot) 
of the Jurgew monastery, one of the most beloved and 
influential father-confessors of the fashionable world, 
especially among the female sex. Outwardly on the 
best footing with the minister, the cunning monk con- 
trived to procure secret audiences with the yielding 

' This measure essentially contributed to drive the young military 
nobility, who were deprived of legal means of satisfying their inclination 
for culture and association, into those secret societies which became 
subsequently conspirators' clubs. Colonel BatenkofT, for example, one 
of the leaders of the December insurrection, had been president of the 
Siberian lodges. 
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Emperor, and to persuade him that the throne and 
altar of Russia were endangered by the conduct of 
the heretical prince and his ill-advised friends, Turgen- 
ieff, Runitsch, Popoff, Labsin, and others. Photi 
has recorded these conversations to a great extent 
verbatim in his journals, and has asserted, among 
other things, that he at length succeeded in throwing 
the Emperor upon his knees and moving him to tears. 
Araktschejev, who had scarcely left the monarch's 
side since the year 1822, brought his own interest to 
bear on the matter, and the bomb was speedily ready 
for explosion. The igniting spark was thrown into it 
by Photi himself; at a meeting in the private chapel 
of his confessant Countess Orloff, the archimandrite 
denounced upon the unsuspicious prince the im- 
periously uttered threat that, on punishment of the 
anathema of his God, he was to leave off his impro- 
prieties. Galytzin applied to the Emperor to demand 
satisfaction ; this was refused in such a painful 
manner that the prince was compelled to say 'that 
the days of his administration as minister of public 
worship and of 'the progress of intellect* were 
numbered. His former close connexion with the 
monarch protected him, nevertheless, from complete 
dismissal from public service ; the office of general 
director of public affairs was assigned to him ; but the 
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post which he had occupied for five years passed into 
the hands of his old opponent, Admiral Schischkoff, 
while the office of chief procureur of the synod was 
separated from the ministerial department, and was 
assigned to Prince Meschtscherski.^ 

Galytzin*s successor, Alex. Semenovitsch Schisch- 
koff, secretary of the empire, admiral-president of the 
academy of the Russian language, &c., was already 
sixty-eight years of age on his entrance upon his new 
office, and had almost outlived his greatness. This 
passionate adversary of the enlightenment theories 
of his predecessor had won his literary reputation in 

> From Photi's letters to Countess OrlofF (Anna Alexejevna, the 
daughter of the conqueror of Tschesme), which were published about ten 
years ago, we see that the anger of the bigoted party had been especially 
roused by the favour which Galytzin showed to Alexander TurgeniefF, well 
known for his manly freedom of thought. In one of these letters it 
says, * This child of the devil, T., hates us clergy because, according 

to his opinion, we are not Fenelons That he hates us, we who 

are, by the grace of God, heirs of the holy apostles and true servants of 
His word, is, first, because this T. is an open enemy of all clergy and 
priests, a disciple of false prophets and unbelievers ; and, secondly, 
because he is an obstinate freemason ; and, thirdly, because his F^nelon, 
the friend of La Mothe-Guyon, was likewise a freemason. He hates 

us priests because we are no heretics, no freemasons This 

TurgeniefF is like Sejanus, the minister of the Emperor Tiberius, whose 
beheaded body was dragged through the streets of Rome ; but he is not 
even a Sejanus— he is a cursed gnat, which ha$ done much^mischief to 
God's word, and which, therefore, may be crushed by anyone.' Alex- 
ander and Nicholas TurgeniefF (died in Paris, 1872) were among th^ 
most honourable and cultivated Russians of their time, and are still held 
in grateful remembrance. 
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the feuds which he had carried on with Karamsin 
arid his school in the middle of the century ; when, as 
guardian of Slavonic nationality and of a pure 
national development, he had warred against the 
Europeanising tendencies of the then young school, 
especially against Karamsin*s efforts at freeing the 
Russian language from Slavonic traditions, and at 
forming a language for literature in imitation of the 
French. Schischkoff, the first independent critic of 
the reforms of Peter the Great and their fatal influence 
on the national mind, was the progenitor and pre- 
cursor of the so-called Slavophil school, and had 
speedily become a popular personage as a courageous 
champion of the Gallomania, then gaining ground in 
the literature and upper classes of his country. En- 
dowed with an unusually fine sense of language, he 
had gained some distinction by his study of the Russian 
idiom, and his position of secretary of the empire gave 
him opportunity, in official documents, laws, &c., of 
displaying incomparable perfection of form and of 
exercising vast influence. The one-sidedness of the 
exclusively national views which he held on political 
as well as literary matters had increased with years, 
and went hand in hand with passionate religious 
fanaticism. Schischkoff fancied himself obliged to 
resist the advancing West-European influence by 
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every means in his power; especially advocating strict 
seclusion from foreign countries, and inexorable 
persecution of all liberal tendencies within the limits 
of the empire; in this respect he went hand in 
hand with his patron Araktschejev and his priestly 
friends Seraphim and Photi. Even at the time of his 
literary feuds with Karamsin, the passionate and 
imperious man had not hesitated to appeal occasion- 
ally to the intervention of the police, and to com- 
municate to the Emperor, then the medium of 
Araktschejev, denunciations against his famous ad- 
versary and his masonic friends. It was not, there- 
fore, surprising that immediately after he had entered 
on his ministerial office he inaugurated a formal 
system of opposition to all intellectual progress, and 
began an attack against all Galytzin's adherents, and 
especially against the members of the hated poetical 
union, ' Arsamass/ Starting with the conviction that 
the highest task of the minister of the progress of 
intellect consists in guarding the nation from false 
European culture, especially in keeping intact the 
simple ignorance and faith of the lower classes, his 
first measures were to render the censorship more 
severe, and to place the universities and higher 
academies under strict surveillance. SchischkofFs 
most influential adviser was Magnizky, privy coun- 
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cillor and curator of the Wilna district of education, 
and subsequently of that of Kasan — a man proverbial 
even in the present day for his hatred of culture and 
his narrow bigotry. Under the influence of this brutal 
enemy to enlightenment, and to the delight of Arak- 
tschejev and his followers, the lectures on natural 
law were utterly forbidden at the universities, free- 
thinking teachers of history and philosophy were 
dismissed by dozens, influential foreign scholars and 
pulpit orators (for instance, P. Gossner, well known 
as the adversary of papal absolutism), were sent 
beyond the frontier, and private and public libraries 
were admonished to give up all forbidden books, 
&c. In Kasan, Magnizky ordered the bodies prepared 
for dissection to be confiscated and buried with due 
form, so that the former possessors of these bodies 
might rise unhindered at the Judgment Day. So 
Draco-like was the rule held by this minister of edu- 
cation under Alexander I., that it satisfied even the 
higher claims for oppression which Nicholas made 
on the zeal of his councillors, after the revolutionary 
crisis of 1825. Schischkoff had no objection to 
raise against the resolution that, from the discovery 
made in December 1825 of the danger of the liberal 
ideas that had found their way among the Russian 
aristocracy, decrees should be passed as to the per- 
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nicious effects of all higher culture, and he was ready 
to lend assistance in the still more careful superintend- 
ence of books and journals, in still more strict regu- 
lations as to freedom of instruction, and in still more 
merciless ill-treatment of the universities and their 
members. It was his doing that the university 
curators became taskmasters instead of guardians of 
the academies placed under them, and that old 
generals henceforth were especially called upon to 
undertake these offices. 

Compared with the destructive influences which 
they exercised, SchischkofPs administration lasted but 
a short time. As early as 1828 the old man, then 
seventy-two years of age, resigned his office into the 
hands of Prince Lieven, former curator of the Dorpat 
district of education, in order to devote the rest of his 
life exclusively to lexicographical studies. Under 
Lieven better days began. The prince was considered 
pietistic and averse to all liberal ideas ; but he was a 
Protestant, a cultivated man, and a gentle character, 
disinclined to severity and injustice. Moreover, the 
new ruler did not permit the interference of the 
orthodox clergy in political affairs. Araktschejev, 
Alexander's evil genius, had long fallen, and had 
died in solitude, and during the last few years of 
Schischkoff's administration the feeling had been 

R 
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awakened, even in strictly conservative circles, that 
matters could not go on as before. The four years 
of Lieven's administration were doubtless the most j 
favourable, as regards educational affairs in Russia, 
during the entire reign of the Emperor Nicholas. 
If, under existing circumstances, there could be no 
idea of promoting new arrangements, still it was 
felt as a benefit that the deluge of increasing new 
laws and rules had for a time ceased, that existing 
arrangements were left as they were, and that the 
cords of the administration were drawn up more 
tightly than hitherto. But in the year 1832 the 
new Lieven legislation came to an end. Privy-coun- 
cillor S. S. Uwaroff, a former liberal who had gone 
over to the reactionary party, president of the Academy 
of Science, and former curator of the Petersburg 
educational district, was called upon to take up 
Schischkoff's work again in the year 1832, and to 
carry it on upon new and improved methods. Uwaroff 
was a man of real cultivation, a student of antiquity, 
though in a dilettante style, and an eager promoter of 
Eastern study; he had enjoyed the friendship of 
Goethe, and carried with him constantly as a scientific 
patent the letter in which the great man had praised 
his noble Russian acquaintance in excellent German. 
Too highly cultivated and too intelligent seriously to 
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delude himself into a belief that the system prevailing 
in Russia from 1825 excluded all true worship of 
science, the ambitious and unstable man set himself 
none the less to work to bring the Emperor's hostility 
to culture into a system which should retain the ap- 
pearance of science, and should yet aim at deadening 
mental activity. 

Outwardly, the scientific institutions of Russia 
flourished under his administration. Never were 
teachers better paid ; never were such numerous 
museums, observatories, libraries, and learned societies 
established ; never were such large sums expended on 
scientific and artistic objects as under this minister ; 
and yet arrangements of a similar kind never bore 
such crude and scanty fruits as ixom 1832 to 1848. 
UwarofF, who shared his Imperial master's love of 
regulations, and, moreover, cherished the delusion of 
being the most cultivated and circumspect pedagogue 
of his time, interfered so pitilessly in all the de- 
tails of educational matters, prescribed to every tree 
so pedantically the measure of its growth and the 
colour of its blossoms, that all freedom of scientific, 
action, all joy in the teacher and in the learner, were 
nipped in the bud. The possibility of seasonable 
progress was scarcely forbidden to * non-dangerous ' 
scientific and philological matters; but all branches 
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of study which stood in the remotest relation to 
political life were just as suspiciously watched and 
just as rudely held in tutelage as in the days of 
Schischkoff and Magnizky. What importance could 
it be to men of science when the minister assured 
them that his * precautions ' only concerned the inte- 
rests of the much-suspected educational department, 
which his lord and master wished to spare from 
losses and unpleasantnesses ! In vain Uwaroff, who 
was occasionally visited with reminiscences of his 
.own liberal youth and its numerous brochureSy en- 
uieavoured to persuade the younger generation that 
he himself afforded a striking proof of the fact that 
anyone may be at once a devoted tool of the abso- 
lutist system and a true disciple of science. He was 
treated by all friends of more liberal tendencies as 
the enemy and destroyer of true national culture, 
and was looked upon with contempt, in spite of his 
classical quotations and bombastic phrases. The 
curators and school-surveyors appointed by him were 
just as stupid as those of his predecessors. The slavish 
fear of the minister of education of incurring the dis-* 
favour of the secret police made him even more con- 
temptible than Herr Schischkoff ; who, at any rate, 
had had the courage of his convictions and his hatred 
of culture. That men such as Prince Sergey Galytzin, 
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the curator of Moscow ; Bibikoff, the rude pacha 
of the Kieff university ; G. G. Crafftström, the 
Dorpat ' Popetschitel/ could have sat at the helm in 
UwarofTs name, formed too striking an illustration of 
the tendencies prevailing in the ministry for the 
occasionally great advances which it made and the 
supports which it afforded to foreign scientific under- 
takings, to be able long to deceive the cultivated 
public as to the true state of things. 

And yet Russia had to be taught the fact that 
the climax of the reaction under this minister was 
not yet reached, and that public opinion had erred 
in considering Uwaroff*s submission to the Imperial 
will to be absolute. *The friend of Goethe and 
Puschkin ' ^ had the satisfaction afforded to him of fall- 
ing a sacrifice for * the freedom of science.* Under 
the impression of the events of February and March 
1848 the Emperor had conceived the resolution to 
attack the revolutionary evil at the root, and for this 
purpose to break the neck of all the universities of 
his empire. Only with difficulty could Nicholas be 
dissuaded from this monstrous undertaking, and be 
induced to set aside Buturlin's well-arranged plan, 
according to which the separate faculties were to be 

* The fkmous poet had dedicated his work to the liberal scholar in the 
reign of Alexander I. 
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placed in separate schools apart from each other 
and removed to different provincial cities; but the 
Emperor insisted that a radical remodelling of the 
existing university arrangements and a restriction 
of their dangerous freedom were unconditionally re- 
quired. A limitation of the number of university 
students to three hundred in each ; the abolition of 
professional chairs for general European matters ; the 
transference of philosophical instruction to ecclesiastics 
of the Greek Church; previous inspection and sanc- 
tion of the lectures upon history and other dan- 
gerous studies; the abolition of the right respecting 
the choice of the rector which had belonged to 
the professors — all these were the least of the Em- 
peror's demands. Uwaroff considered himself too 
good for restrictions of such a ridiculous character; 
he had too high an opinion of his fame for learning, 
and of his * position ' with regard to cultivated Europe, 
to sacrifice it and take uppn himself the shame of 
measures which excited the most painful commotion, 
even in the obedient Russia of 1848. As pathetically 
as circumstances permitted, Uwaroff withdrew, in 
order to give place to Prince Schichmatoff-Scherinsky, 
an old gentleman equally distinguished for bigotry 
and insipidity — a man who had never come into 
contact with science, and to whom it was a matter of 
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course that the will of the Czar must be executed, 
whether the point in question were a change in the 
cut of a uniform, or a matter connected with the 
highest interests of the nation. The five years' 
administration of this enemy to enlightenment con- 
sisted of an unbroken course of measures designed to 
do away with the last remnants of scientific life and 
intellectual freedom in Russia, and to transform the 
schools of the empire into prisons for the rising gene- 
ration. Without any independent programme, without 
any idea of the value of. higher culture, an old and 
sickly man, Uwaroff's successor was little more than 
the medium for the orders which the * third division ' 
considered necessary to issue to the generals entrusted 
with the restraining of young students, and holding 
positions in the ministry of education. As early as 
the beginning of 1850, he had so perfectly removed 
everything which could be considered * dangerous,' 
that there was at last nothing more to prohibit and to 
watch over, and the main functions of the minister ot 
the progress of intellect threatened to have no object 
The management of the censorship, which belonged 
to this department, and which was superintended 
by a secret chief magistrate appointed direct by the 
Emperor, had suppressed nearly all foreign papers and 
all modem books from the limits of the empire ; dis- 
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tinguished productions in Russian literature had 
scarcely appeared since the silencing of Gogol ; the 
home journals were limited to the ' Northern Bee * and 
a dozen official papers ; the teachers at the universi- 
ties and gymnasiums were so circumspect and inti- 
midated that they scarcely opened their lips ; nothing 
else, indeed, seemed left for the ministry to do, but to 
await the dying out of the generation which had 
known better days and occasionally recalled them to 
mind. That the counter-effect of the repressive 
system pursued for thirty years was to incline all 
young aspiring men to the ideas of the most extrava- 
gant radicalism, that even scholars of the conservative 
tendency of a Granoffski by d^rees began to expect 
safety alone in a breach with the entire past and in 
the overthrow of all existing order — this, of course, 
was just as much concealed from Schichmatoff's ad- 
ministration, as from the prying eyes of the open and 
secret police, who attended exclusively to outward 
manifestations of * base sentiments,' and, for lack of 
such optima fide^ could notify * that everything was in 
the best order/ 

During the latter years of Schichmatoff*s adminis- 
tration, Petersburg society was especially occupied 
with the question as to whom this old and solitary 
man would appoint as his adjoint {towarischtsch), and 
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thus designate as his successor. The prince was 
considered perfectly unapproachable: he visited in 
no society, he saw no one at his house, and he spent 
all his time, not occupied in business, in devotional 
exercises. Thoroughly unassuming and somewhat 
misanthropical, the minister made a secret even of the 
name of the church to which, as it was well known, 
he drove in the early morning to hear mass. In vain 
the ambitious of all 2^es endeavoured to approach 
him and to win his favour ; the splenetic old man 
seemed to be deaf to everything which did not 
directly belong to his duty. In the higher circles of 
society at that time there idled about a wooden- 
legged combatant in the war for liberty — Abram 
Sergejovitsch Noroff by name — a good-natured, fool- 
ish fellow, who passed for a scholar because he had 
been to Jerusalem, and had described in detail his 
journey and his residence in the Holy Land, and had 
affixed to his arms a Latin motto — Omnia si per das y 
animum servare memento. This singular man, who 
felt himself thoroughly called to be something, suc- 
ceeded in discovering the name of the church in 
which the minister performed his morning devotion, 
and on this important discovery he built his success- 
ful plan. In order to be completely unobserved, 
Schichmatoff drove regularly in the early morning to 
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a little church situated on the Neva island of 
Kameni-Ostroff, which in winter was quite unfre- 
quented, and was intended to serve in the summer as 
a central point for the devout inhabitants of the 
Kameni, Chrestoffski, Tschomo-Retschki, and other 
villas. For half a year Noroff *s carriage followed the 
old-fashioned coach of the minister as he repaired to 
Kameni to attend the early mass. Close by the 
pious prince knelt tiie 'combatant of 1813' piously 
listening to the service, and then returning to the 
awakening city. Evil tongues asserted that Noroff, 
by the help of his wooden leg, trod so noisily on the 
pavement of the church that he thus attracted the 
special attention of the minister. Be that as it may, 
it is a fact that this manoeuvre first brought about 
Schichmatoff*s acquaintance with his subsequent col- 
league, and that the bond between these dissimilar 
hearts was cemented at Kameni. Noroff obtained 
the full confidence of the old gentleman ; he recom- 
mended himself by his work upon the Holy Land at 
once as a like-minded companion and as a scholar ; he 
became Schichmatoff's colleague, and his successor at 
his death (1853). 

The first half of Noroff s administration (likewise 
only of five years* duration) occurred in the exciting 
period of the Eastern war, and of the change of sove- 
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reign in February 1855. The Emperor Nicholas, in the 
years preceding his death, had more important mat- 
ters to do than to trouble himself about the universities 
and gymnasiums of his kingdom, which had long ago 
been curbed ; and he gave free scope to a minister re- 
commended to him as thoroughly loyal. At the head 
of the Petersburg university, which was immediately 
exposed to the Imperial attention, there stood, more- 
over, two men who with good reason were numbered 
among the most tested supporters of the old system ; 
namely, the curator Mussin-Puschkin, a blustering 
tyrant, who was reckoned among the last surviving 
knights of the black Kulmer cross, and as such played 
the veteran ; and Alexander Ivanovitsch Vitzthum, 
the chief inspector of the students, an old livery ser- 
vant, who took care that the disciples of science should 
never appear otherwise than well dressed and buttoned 
up to the throat, and should pay respect to the generals 
in the prescribed manner, rukipo schwam (* the hand 
to the seam of the trousers ') — a matter upon which his 
Majesty placed special importance. No one troubled 
himself about the rector, Herr Pletneff (the intimate 
friend and literary executor of Puschkin) ; for superiors 
and subordinates knew equally well that this gentle 
old poet was there only as an accessory, and was not 
considered in business matters. When the monarch 
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in 1854-55 entered the halls of the university 
for the first time for many years, in order to 
be present at the marching exercises of the *two 
first courses/ * ordered on account of the dangerous 
position of the country — and, to immortalise his 
visit, left behind two cannons — Mussin-Puschkin and 
Alexander Ivanovitsch had contrived to produce 
Such a model and thoroughly military order among 
the students, that the Emperor was reconciled 
with the university, which had been otherwise 
rather ungraciously treated, and expressed his special 
satisfaction and acknowledgment to the fortunate 
minister. 

Abram Sergejovitsch, whose motto all along was 
* Live and let live,* made himself so endurable in most 
matters that he was retained in office during the early 
years of Alexander's reign. He was what the Germans 
call a 'Broullion' — a good-natured but thoroughly , 
foolish fellow, who was as little wanting in good in- 1 
tentions as in opportune and serviceable ideas, but who 

> In UwarofTs time the academical lectures had been classed in 
course^ which excluded all free choice of lectures * contrary to order ' 
on the part of the students. If the student had finished the * first 
cursus * — i.e., had attended the prescribed lectures for a year — ^he had to 
undergo an examination in order to be removed into the next cursus, 
and so on until the whole course of study was finished, when another 
examination took place. This degrading and pedantic system lasted 
even under the present reign, and was not set aside until about i860. 
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was deficient in all the qualities of a minister and in 
all the rudiments of real culture. 

It is true that the greatest disorder conceivable 
prevailed in his department ; that the most important 
matters were endlessly protracted, and then made short 
work of ; and that the minister himself considered his 
main task to be to deliver long orations full of com- 
I monplaces to professors and students on every suitable 
and unsuitable occasion ; but all these were readily put 
up with, for these shadows were counterbalanced by 
a bright side, Noroff was, in truth, a dobri maly {ban 
enfant), a man who listened to reason, who injured no 
one, who was ready to please, and who possessed a 
decided although rather vague idea of the value of 
higher culture ; and this was more than could have 
been said of most of his predecessors. It was some- 
thing, too, that he kept open house for scholars and 
authors; that the remains of the old poetic circle 
of Puschkin, Wäsemsky, and Shukowski regularly as- 
sembled round him ; that he interested himself in rising 
talent ; that men such as Gogol received support through 
his mediation. The freer scope which, since the death, 
of the 'never-to-be-forgotten* sovereign, had been 
afforded to all efforts in favour of culture, was gladly 
made use of by Abram Sergejovitsch in bestowing 
certain * alleviations * upon the learned institutions and 
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societies. Where vacancies occurred, cultivated civi- 
lians (such as the famous surgeon Pirogoff, Kowaleffski, 
and Bradke) were placed in the curator offices, hitherto 
exclusively filled by old generals ; the censorship gra- 
dually relaxed its foolish severity ; the establishment of 
new papers and journals ceased to be an impossibility ; 
the law which limited the nurtiber of students, with a 
number of other burdensome restrictions, ceased to be 
observed, and at length was • completely abolished. 
The greater number of these improvements are to be 
traced, certainly, rather more to the universal current 
of the time than to the influence of the minister ; 
still, it must be regarded as a merit that he did not 
come forward to prevent them. 

After the conclusion of the Crimean war, and the 
recovery from its immediate consequences, negative 
services of this kind, however, were no longer sufficient. 
The decline of the public educational institutions de- 
manded a reformation from top to bottom, and an 
entire system of new laws. Positive work could of 
course not be expected from the good Abram Serge- \ 
jovitsch ; and the first of the larger tasks of this kind, 
placed before him, showed the utter incapability of the 
' traveller to the Holy Land,' who had turned peda- 
gogue in his old age. In the spring of the year 1858 
Noroff suddenly received the order to send to Peters- 
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burg the privy-councillor Kowaleffski, a man con- 
sidered to possess high abilities, and who had been 
made curator of the Kasan educational district at his 
recommendation. Not without much palpitation of 
heart, Abram Seigejovitsch received his old friend, 
whom he imagined had had the misfortune to incut 
the Imperial displeasure ; both men racked their brains 
together in vain in conjecturing what the reason could 
be for this sudden and ominous summons. WTio can, 
however, describe Noroff's astonishment, when on the 
following day he learned from the lips of the embar- 
rassed Kowaleffski himself, that the Emperor wished 
to make him minister of the progress of intellect, and 
that he expected the present minister speedily to 
tender his resignation. 

Noroff's successor was a man of talent and cultiva- 
tion, but a novice in the easy ways of the higher classes 
of society, without influence, and, as was soon appa- 
rent, without the ability to gain it The task of 
sketching a plan for the remodelling of the univer- 
sities and other equally high institutions for instruc- 
tion, was undertaken by him at once with eagerness 
and skill. While the minister himself set on foot 
investigations respecting existing arrangements, and 
their light and dark sides, able and younger officials 
were despatched abroad in order to study the aca- 
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demical arrangements of Germany, England, and 
France, and the results aimed at by them. The re- 
sult of the whole was that Kowaleffski decided in 
favour of the German system, i.e. of the independence 
of the academical bodies, and of the rights they en- 
joyed in freedom of study, &c. ; and he presented a \ 
project conceived in this spirit, to be ' tested by the 
legislature ' — ^that is, to be laid before the ministerial 
committee and the Imperial councillor. An unex- 
pected opposition was encountered, however, by the 
minister in highest authority. The relaxation of 
the strict old rule which had taken place in the last 
few years, had been much abused by the universities 
— nowhere more thoroughly and critically than in 
Petersburg itself, where the students and a great part 
of the professors allowed themselves to be carried away 
into all sorts of liberal eccentricities ; devoting them- 
selves to politics instead of science, assuming the part 
of radical improvers of society, holding meetings and 
writing pamphlets and proclamations — in short, in- 
dulging in the boyish years of an unbridled freedom, 
which formed the natural reaction to the former system 
of slavish surveillance and utter want of life. The re- 
actionary party, at that time tolerably powerful at » 
court, persuaded the Emperor that KowalefTski's liberal 
reforms would most seriously promote the prevailing 
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insubordination, and assured him that the minister 
lacked the authority required over the wild young 
generation, &c. The Emperor was startled, and ap- 
pointed a special committee for testing Kowaleffski's 
plan, consisting of the conservative minister of justice. 
Count Panin ; Prince Dolgorukoff, chief of the third 
division ; and Count Strogonoff, the curator of the 
grand ducal heir, Nikolai Alexandrovitsch. These 
not only pronounced sentence on the plan, but also on 
its originator ; Kowaleffski was obliged to retire, to 
give place to Count Putiäten, a new luminary. 

Like his model and former predecessor Schischkoff, 
( Putiätin was an admiral, a deadly enemy to all free- 
thinking ideas, and a devoted servant of the orthodox 
Church. Just returned from Japan, where he had con- 
cluded a treaty favourable to the interests of Russia, 
the count had no idea of the tendencies prevailing 
among the Russian youth, and the requirements of his 
position. His occasional contact with English high 
Tories had inspired the narrow-minded and self- 
conceited man with an Anglomania and a reverence 
for the High Church, the union of which with ortho- 
doxy is, as is well known, one of the favourite fancies 
of a certain class of Russian believers. Putiäten wore 
a beard cut in the English style, he spoke through his 
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teeth, and declared himself called upon to effect in 
Russia the close connection existing in Old England 
between the Church of the state and the universities. 
The plan prepared by this statesman of the most 
modem school was not only in all parts the contrary ^ 
to Kowaleffski*s, but it deprived the student youth 
of a number of privileges which had been allowed 
them in the last few years, and which had partly been 
conceded by the Emperor hinciself ; it contained a sup- 
pression of the endowment fund, upon which especial 
value was placed by the Petersburg students. In the 
summer of 1861 the new law was established ; and 
in the autumn of the same year, in four of the seven 
universities, student insurrections broke out, in which 
the greater part of the educated public, and even 
Petersburg society, took part with the insurgents. Yet, 
great as were the misdemeanours which were carried 
on by the Petersburg students, and which were 
punished by the closing of their university for many 
months, the perfidy and inability which Putiaten and 
his associates, the curator Philippson and the rector 
Sresnevski, manifested during this much-discussed 
crisis, completely counterbalanced the excesses of the 
over-excited youths and their hot-headed teachers, and 
led to a complete defeat of the new minister, who was \ 
obliged to withdraw with ignominy, and had to endure 
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the unconcealed contempt of the public opinion of the 
capital. 

Again a complete revolution occurred. Taught by 
experience that a remodelling of university matters 
on liberal principles was the pressing requirement 
of the time, and could not under any circumstances 
be longer delayed, the Emperor, at the recommen- 
dation of the Grand Duke Constantine, appointed 
his intimate /r£7/^/ Golownin, the secretary of state, 
as Putiäten*s successor. Like the other konstanti- 
nowzeUy the new minister was the decided friend of 
West European ideas and institutions, the transplant- 
ing of which to Russian soil he set about in so regard- 
. less a manner that he was soon considered the most 
advanced of all the Imperial councillors, and of all 
high officials, after Herr Miliutin. Golownin found 
himself at first completely occupied in checking the 
confusion which had spread over the universities 
since September 1861 ; causing a number of younger 
teachers to lay down their oflSces, and scattering the 
Petersburg students to the winds. As the academical 
lectures had been closed by Imperial command, nume- 
rous public lectures were delivered through the winter 
by professors and private teachers ; and to these the 
excited public pressed in crowds, and the spirit of un- 
bridled radicalism prevailed in them. Equal attention 
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was required by the Sunday-schools which were every- 
where established ; and Herr Golownin was soon re- 
duced to the necessity of proceeding with severity 
against his Ioxxvl^x protigh, and of despatching several 
of the principal brawlers on the well-known way to 
the eastern slopes of the Ural. Nothing was so fatal 
to his liberal views as the revolutionary fury with 
which the younger scholars at that time carried on I 
their work, and which threatened to drive the friends/ 
of order more and more into the camp of the reac- 
tionary party. Although the fire of May 1862 again 
considerably aggravated Golownin's position, and 
among other things led to the prohibition of public A 
lectures, and at length to the closing of all Sunday- 
schools, he gradually succeeded in becoming master of 
the position, and in being able to beg^n to carry out 
his plans of reform. It was in his favour that the 
difficult, and to a liberal minister peculiarly painful, 
administration of the censorship had been already \ 
taken from the minister of the progress of intellect, ^ 
and had been assigned to the minister of the interior. 
But other and equally great difficulties were still re- 
maining, o^ike the greater number of liberal and 
modern Russians, Golownin was also an enemy of the 
classical education system which had been always un- | 
popular in Russia, and h$td neyeir flourished. Although / 
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thoroughly averse generally to exclusively national 
ideas, the minister saw gladly that their champion 
opposed the Latinism of the gymnasiums (which had 
never, in truth, made much progress), and that it was 
asserted that in a country which had never known 
Roman law, and which had been completely unaffected 
by antique culture, the language of the . Caesars and 
the Popes could never attain to any real citizenship. 
Latin instruction in the universities was, it is true, 
not abolished ; but it was made of secondary con- 
sideration, and was more and more supplanted by the 
study of natural science. With this, however, two evils 
were combined, which were gradually to grow insur- 
mountable to the minister. The scholars of both sexes, 
educated in zoology, anatomy, and physiology, proved 
themselves a disorderly and unfeeling race, who were 
not only averse to all more solid study, but mani- 
fested materialistic and atheistic tendencies which 
filled all more serious people with fear and alarm. "/ 

Although at first only temporary measures were 
required, and the final decision of the government re- 
specting the system of education to be in future 
followed was still uncertain, the minister was obliged 
to burden himself with all the responsibility of the 
* nihilism ' which seemed becoming the religion of the 
rising generation, and to which, forthwith, every man 
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and woman, especially in the middle classes of society, 
rendered homage. A second consequence of the 
realism to which Golownin swore allegiance was the 
hostile opposition in which he stood to two men who 
were soon numbered among the most powerful of the 
Russian empire. Katkoff and Leontieff, the two 
editors of the 'Moscow Journal,' were not only 1 
thoroughly cultivated philologists, but enthusiastic and \ 
sincere champions of classic learning, the civilising 
effects of which they had learned to perceive in 
Germany, and which they regarded as the only source 
of true culture, and as the one means of safety from 
the swamp of the old Russian deficient and inferior 
civilisation. The gauntlet which these publicists threw 
down to the allied ' father of nihilism * was a source 
of perplexity to him, from which at last he could find 
no means of escape. 

The first differences between Golownin and the 
* Moscow Journal ' had indeed their ground in other 
circumstances. As a sapadnik (western) and a friend 
of the grand ducal governor of Poland, the minister of 
education was a manful opponent of the Russianising ' 
policy proclaimed by the Moscow publicists since 
the Polish insurrection in the spring of 1863, which 
Murawieff had put into practice, and which was subse- 
quently extended to that kingdom by Miliutin. Here, 
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too, the minister was placed in the painful necessity of 
being obliged to fight at the side of men whose 
alliance compromised him and brought him into sus- 
picion of secret sympathy with * nihilism/ The papers 
under the direction of the ministry of the interior, 
such as the * Golos * and the * Exchange Journal,' were 
thoroughly annoyed, in their pleadings for the 
existence of the right of- Polish nationality, to find 
that the *Sowremennik' and other organs of radicalism 
followed similar tendencies, and that Herr Golownin 
could allow it to be said that, with respect to the 
Polish and education questions, he acted in concert 
with Nekrassoff, Pypin, and DobroljijJFoff. The 
difference of opinion prevailing between him and the 
* Moscow Journal * assumed more threatening dimen- 
sions from day to day. In concert with the grand duke 
and his political friends. Baron Fircks, a man attached 
to the embassy at Brussels, wrote in the winter of 
1863-64 his famous pamphlet ' Que fera-t-on de la 
Pologne?' which was directed immediately against 
Katkoff" — a book which excited immense sensation 
from its sharpness and clearness, and which passed 
into three editions within a few months.* Golownin, 

^ The subsequent treatise by the same author, * Le Nihüisme en Russie/ 
which was first published in the * Echo de la Presse Russe/ was indi- 
rectly a defence of the Golownin administration, and reciprocated 
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who stood at the head of the small circle in Peters- 
burg who defended the interests of the grand ducal 
governor, committed the imprudence of sending 
Fircks' book officially to all the universities and 
gymnasiums for admittance into their libraries. 
Katkoff and Leontieff, as professors and honorary 
members of the Moscow university, contrived that the 
latter institution should return the book to the minister, 
and should express itself in disapproval of its anti- 
national tendencies. The whole proceeding then ap- 
peared in the * Moscow Journal ' and was spun out by 
its editors in an endless succession of articles which 
launched forth in rather transparent denunciations 
against Golownin, the Grand Duke, and others. And 
this took place, although the preventive censorship 
/ was not yet abolished, and Woluieff, the partisan of 
the minister of education, was the supreme head of it. 
The chain of humiliations prepared for the liberal 
minister of education was, however, not concluded by 
this vexatious incident, which set at nought all pre- 
conceived ideas of authority. After the government 
had definitively expressed itself in favour of the 

against the national party the accusation of nihilism^ which had been 
brought against him. Although this clever pamphlet endeavoured, with 
much acuteness, to prove the connection between the socialist ideas 
of Miliutin's coterie and the nihilist radicals, it produced no striking^ 
effect. 
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Russianising programme of the nationals, had recalled 
the Grand Duke Constantine from Warsaw, and thus 
put an end to the public dispute as to the future of the 
Imperial jurisdiction, the educational question was 
again brought forward. 

After articles in favour of classical study and 
against the system officially pursued had for weeks 
constituted the main purport of the columns of 
KatkofTs Journal, and the public threatened to grow 
weary of the matter, the Moscow publicists proceeded 
from words to deeds. \ LeontiefT established a Lyceum 
in Moscow, which was intended to supply the want of 
an able university based on the principles of true cul- 
ture and science ; and on this occasion he announced, 
orbi et urbiy that the state gymnasiums, with their 
deficient education in the old languages and their 
dilettante inclination for the follies of natural science, 
had long ago ceased to be suitable preparations for 
academical studies.^ The Lyceum was solemnly- 
inaugurated in the presence of numerous dignitaries, 
high ecclesiastics, representatives of the Moscow 
university, of the municipality and the provincial 

' This Lyceum is the one which Prince Frederic Charles, of Prussia, 
visited at Katkoff 's invitation on his last appearance in Moscow — a visit 
which gave the prince an opportunity for conversing with the famous 
publicist The excellence of this institution is acknowledged even by 
ihen who otherwise are not friends of either KatkoiF or LeontiefT. 
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nobility, and it received the right, in the spring of 
1865, of taking the name of the Nikolai Lyceum, after 
the deceased eldest son of the Emperor. I 

That Golownin could remain in officelrfter humilia- 
tions of so painful a character, may be looked upon 
as a wonder, and is only to be explained by the 
Emperor's consideration for the minister's friend and 
protector, the Grand Duke Constantine, who was I 
already bitterly mortified at the disapproval of his 
Polish policy. The feeling that matters were drawing 
to a close with him had fettered all the actions of 
the minister since the summer of 1865, and it was 
regarded almost as a matter of course that the next 
catastrophe — that, namely, of April 1866 — should J 
give the finishing stroke. After KarakosofFs attempt 
upon the Emperor, the old accusation that Golownin's 
radical inclinations fostered the * nihilist ' tendencies 
of the Russian youth, was s^ain brought up on every 
side. The 'Moscow Journal,' which had not hesitated 
in the year 1864 to hint at a * moral connection' 
between the theories of the Polish gensdarmes and 
those of 'certain Petersburg pedagogues,' pointed out 
as plainly as possible to whom the moral barbarism 
of the rising generation was to be attributed ; and 
MurawiefT, the president of the committee appointed to 
investigate the outrage, and at the moment master of 
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the situation,' was ä man to convert the words of his 
Moscow friends into deeds. A few days after 
Dolgorukoff and Suworoffhad been dismissed from 
office, Golownin (of course ' at his request') was also 
discharged, and, like all former ministers, placed in 
the Imperial council. 

We have already in these sketches mentioned the 
successor of the minister of education under the 
* liberal * rule of the Emperor Alexander II. /The 
chief procureur of the synod, Count Dimitri Tolstoy, 
was regarded, on account of his ' genuinely national ' 
and orthodox sentiments, as especially qualified to 
root out the 'nihilist ' weed scattered by his predecessor. 
That the procureurship of the synod and the direction 
of the ministry of the progress of intellect should be 
as in Galytzin's time in one hand, had been long a 
favourite tenet of the national party, who expected two 
advantages from this union : namely, the increased 
influence of the orthodox Church on educational 
matters, and the application of the powers and re- 
sources of the clergy to the cause of national culture 
which had hitherto numbered numerous adversaries 
among the monastic hierarchy. Count Tolstoy, son- 
in-law of the one-armed Bibikoff(the former notorious 
governor-general of Kiefi), author of a pamphlet 
directed against the Catholic Church, and a favourite 
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of Bludoif and of the zealous circle of ladies gathered 
round the Empress, had sufficiently shown his ' energy ' 
and bureaucratic availability as chief procureur of the 
synod ; it was long ago forgotten that he had once 
been in the admiralty, and had been a konstantinowzen. 
He was proposed to the Emperor, and accepted by 
him. His official conduct, however, only partially 
corresponded with the hopes placed upon him. It is 
true, Katkoff experienced the satisfaction of seeing 
the classic study which he advocated (though not to 
its full extent) made the basis of all gymnasial and 
university education ; of seeing the Polish university 
of Warsaw Russianised, and the supremacy of the 
Russian language asserted in the gymnasiums 
throughout the kingdom, and of knowing that the 
department of the ministry of education was purged 
of all elements of a 'European' tendency ; — still, 
however, the seeds of Tolstoy's system, besprinkled as 
they were with holy water, would not grow. After 
the French-German war, the aureole of the national 
party faded, and the minister of education was obliged 
to be content to follow the generjal tendency which 
the internal policy adopted. 

The count has not been able to fulfil the promise 
which he made to the Moscow Hotspurs, of completely 
breaking up the German university at Dorpat. At 
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the conclusion of the doklad which recommended the 
abolition of this institution the Emperor wrote the 
short but significant remark in pencil, *Are you 
master, or am I?* {Til Gossudar, Uli Ja?) — and the 
matter was not again mentioned. The system of the 
slow and systematic Russianising of the Ukraine (the 
frontier lands) has been definitively approved of, and 
the chief procureur of the synod and minister of the 
progress of intellect has been obliged to submit to it 
tant bien qm ma/A 
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AUTHORS AND JOURNALISTS. 

During the first thirty years of our century the 
Russian belles lettres were the almost exclusive 
privilege of a few members of the higher circles 
of society in Petersburg and Moscow. Although 
it was fashionable at the time to smile at these 
efforts of the national mind, and to despise all other 
reading than that of French or English books, the 
men who called into life the so-called romantic school 
of Russian writing, and who thus formed the basis of 
a true national literature, were each and all aristocrats 
by birth or by culture and position ; all that followed 
them or were taken under their protection trod the 
same path, and, in spite of democratic political views, 
drifted almost entirely into the harbour of the same 
exclusive society. Karamsin, the founder and pioneer 
of the new tendency (born the son of a modest officer 
in the army), owed much to the decided influence 
exercised upon him, as is well known, by his admission 
into the grand lodge of the Moscow party ; but this 
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was under the direction of Nowikoff, Lanskoi, the 
Count M. J. Wielekorski, and other scions of old 
noble houses. The employment of the French lan- 
guage by the greater number of the Russian lodges 
secured them an aristocratic position, for this lan- 
guage had not at that time found its way into 
the middle classes of Russian society. When only 
thirty-eight, Karamsin filled the office of historian of 
the empire ; he belonged to the court circles, and 
Demitrieff and the other friends and colleagues of 
the national historian and poet were raised above the 
mass of ordinary humanity. The same may be said 
of almost all the other important authors and literati 
of the time of Alexander I., whether belonging to 
Moscow or Petersburg. Griboiedoff, the author of 
that imperishable nationalcomedy 'Gore ot uma,' which 
held before the higher circles in Moscow for the first 
time the mirror of their own nothingness, and which 
undoubtedly belongs to the most important satires of 
all ages and all nations, was bom and brought up as 
a rich nobleman. In spite of the radicalism of his 
views he held the highest offices of state, until he was 
assassinated while ambassador in Teheran. The same 
may be said essentially of the two poet coteries 
which existed in Petersburg in the year 1820, and 
which were rivals with each other. 
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As regards the much-talked of Arsamass (con- 
sisting of the friends and disciples of Karamsin), the 
names of its members are sufficient proof of the above 
assertion. Bludoff, Nicolaus and Alexander TurgeniefT, 
Prince Wäsemsky, Uwaroff (the subsequent minister), 
BatjuschkofT, and Puschkin, all belonged to high, 
noble houses ; Shukoffski was tutor to the present Em- 
peror, and as such lived exclusively in court circles, 

m 

&c. To the counter-party, which formed the con- 
servatory for the Russian language, belonged 
Schischkoff (even at that time admiral and secretary 
of state), Prince Schachoffskoi, and so many other 
generals, bishops, and privy councillors, that the 
meetings of this club were generally held in full 
uniform. The tone prevailing in these literary circles 
was so expressly aristocratic, that several younger 
men sought admittance to them only to get into the 
fashion. It is known of the famous Puschkin, that he 
himself in the period of his youth, when holding ultra- 
liberal ideas, was so possessed with the position of a 
man of rank, that poorer authors, who wished to re* 
gard him as a fellow artist, were repulsed by him in 
the rudest and most painful manner. Puschkin was 
naive enough to glory in this affected superiority in 
one of his best-known narratives, * Egyptian Nights,' 
and to speak of his weakness as of a distinguished 
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virtue. The same may be said of the most talented 
of his disciples, the unfortunate Lermontoff, who was 
not so proud of anything as of his descent from a 
noble Scotch family that had migrated to Russia in 
the seventeenth century, and throughout his life he 
held fast to the romantic idea that his ancestor was a 
scion of the Spanish Counts von Lerma. The worship 
of Byron prevalent in the Russian literature of that 
period was thoroughly suited to foster this aristocratic 
exclusiveness of the more important Russian authors, 
and the court found it expedient to draw these men 
closely within its circle. After the Emperor Nicholas 
had made Puschkin his gentleman in waiting, and had 
appointed Bludoff and Uwaroff to high offices, and 
either from alleged or actual connection with the 
December insurrection had banished independent men 
to Siberia or had sent them beyond the limits of his 
empire, influential Russian authors became, as a body, 
little more than an appendage to the court. Although 
the representatives of this body held for the most 
part liberal opinions, and in their most sublime 
creations touched the key note of passionate lament 
at the desolate state of Russian life, still it had become 
the prevailing habit of all to adapt themselves entirely 
to the one will, and to make allowance in the most 
liberal manner for the caprices and moods of the 

T 
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court. The worship of freedom and nationality, 
which was universal, in no wise excluded the celebra- 
tion of court and state actions in a hyper-loyal man- 
ner, and the attaching of the greatest importance 
to the approval of the court and of the circle imme- 
diately connected with it. Weaker characters, such as 
Shukoffsky and Neledinsky-Meletzky, sank at length 
utterly in the atmosphere that surrounded them, and 
in their old age knew no higher happiness than the 
approval and eulogiums of grand duchesses and 
their ladies and cavaliers. But even men of Puschkin's 
stamp were so terribly imbued with the feeling of 
dependence which had burdened Russian life ever 
since 1825, that they celebrated the Emperor's Turkish 
and Polish victories with the same lyre as had once 
been tuned only for higher subjects. 

The social centres of the literary world from 1830 
to 1850 were the salons of Prince Wjäsemski, and 
Prince Odojeffski, and that of Count Michel Viele- 
korski, a man well known throughout the whole 
musical world of Europe, and complimented by 
Rossini as the primo conessor del monde. The memoirs 
of the author Panaiefif, who died soon after i860, 
contain an interesting sketch of the doings of these 
circles, where, by the light of brilliant tapers upon 
Turkish and Persian carpets, amid the ring of goblets 
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. of champagne, the highest interests of art and the 
more recent literary productions were discussed, 
interspersed with courtly anecdotes. Here the first 
numbers of the 'Sapisski* and the * Sowremennik'' 
were produced ; here the delicate Wenjewitinoff (a. 
brother of the present senator, and former ministerial 
colleague in the apanage department) read his first: 
lyrical attempts ; here the representations from high 
life (such as the Bear, the grand world, and others)^ 
of Count SoUohub, who had just arrived fronu Dorpat,« 
found their first admirers ; and here Puschkin's 
bosom friend, Dahl, a German-Russian (Kosak Lu- 
ganski), explained his theories upon Russian philo- 
sophy. Here a fourth exception to the well-known 
rule was established, according to which the Russian 
noble may only have recourse to the language 
of his nation when he swears, prays, or calcu- 
lates ; and the very men to whom a cultivated exist- 
ence was synonymous with French cooks, French 
valets, butlers, and dancing masters, emulated each 
other here in refining their native language, and in. 
extolling that same nationality from which in daily 
life they so carefully withheld themselves. It was a. 
strange coincidence that the literati and critics by 
profession, who were excluded from this circle — for 
instance, the editor of the ' Northern Bee '—were 

T 2 
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actual plebeians, representatives of a bad taste and 
of worthless sentiments. While the aristocratic 
authors were on terms with the court by opportune 
concessions to the Imperial whims and forbearance 
with the personal fancies and habits of the autocrat, 
treating these considerations as men of the world 
who have no wish to commit an offence against 
good breeding, the knights of the pen by trade, such 
as Gretsch and Bulgarin (both renegades of the 
liberal era) systematically extolled the prevailing 
despotic order of things, and this with the avowed 
intention of thus obtaining rank, title, and orders. 
So contradictory was the behaviour of the aristo- 
cratic authors, that it was the poets and literati who 
had grown old in the atmosphere of the court who 
furnished the grateful public with every severe criti- 
cism upon the existing state of things ; it was they 
who applauded the satires of Gogol on the decline of 
official vigour and on the stupidity of the lesser nobles, 
and treated Gretsch, the author of a polemic treatise 
against Custine's book, with unconcealed contempt. 
They were joined by all who possessed any claim 
to greater literary importance, and they made it their 
business to help these rising talents to an acknow- 
ledged position among the ruling classes of society. 
The result of this relation was, of course, that 
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the indecision, inconsistency, and frivolity of the 
higher classes infected the whole body of authors, 
and that the parvenus especially among them could 
only with difficulty attain to firmness and thorough 
healthfulness. What could be more lamentable than 
the dependence which the gifted Gogol manifested 
during the latter part of his life, and which formed 
the principal reason for his ' Todten Seelen ' remain- 
ing unfinished ? The greatest modern Russian satirist, 
the unmerciful accuser of the blighting influence of 
old Russia, knew no greater happiness than ^ the 
approval of the Emperor ; was delighted when the 
salons of Noroff, the minister of education, were 
opened to him ; and had no hesitation in loading 
Shukoffski and his other distinguished friends with 
requests for their application to ministers and 
courtiers, and in holding out his hands for Imperial 
pensions. 

In a similar manner, if not entirely so, matters 
proceeded in the Moscow literary world from about 
1830 to 1850. An expressed aversion was, it is 
true, here cherished to Petersburg and to the doings 
of the Petersburg court and civil functionaries, 
and this aversion was exhibited, when opportunity 
offered, with a certain coquetry ; still, the style pre- 
vailing in the influential literary circles was no less 
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aristocratic on this account than that on the banks of 
the Neva. S. T. Aksakoff and Sagosskin, the old super- 
intendent of the theatre, in whose houses the heads of 
the young Slavophil and Panslavist party especially 
delighted to meet, were Russian gentlenaen of the old 
stamp, who lived in honourable idleness, and, in spite 
of their enthusiasm for nationality and pure national 
progress, were full of the traditions and customs of 
their rank. The velvet armjäks and silk shirts, in 

imitation of the national costume, in which the young 
Constantine Aksakoff and Chomjäkoff paraded along, 
were prepared in the work-room of a fashionable 
French tailor near the Schmiede brjdge, and were far 
more calculated to astonish the ladies and gentlemen 
of aristocratic society, than to unite their wearers with 
ordinary mortals. When the fantastic Constantine 
Sergejevitsch and his friend. Peter Kirejeffski 
mingled on Easter Monday with the crowds which, 
after the custom of their fathers, disputed as to the 
different usages of the old and the orthodox faith, in 
front of the gates of the Ivan Weliki, the young enthu- 
siasts were fully aware of the unusual character of the 
act. Thoroughly democratic natures, such as N. A. 
Polewoi, were just as alien and hostile to this ' national ' 
Moscow society as to the literary salons of Petersburg, 
the high-flown allurements and French habits of 
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which the risen and culture-loving son pf the Siberian 
merchant could never forgive, and which, therefore, 
formed the mark for the coarse controversy by which 
the plebeian editor of the ' Moscow Telegraph,' and 
subsequently of the *Syn otetschestwa ' and the 
*Westnik,' established his reputation. The same 
may be said of Senkoffski, the poisonous foe and 
calumniator of all in authority, who took Polewoi's 
place after the latter had contrived to make his peace 
with the government 

The expressly aristocratic character of Russian 
literature and of Russian authors generally, from the 
years 18 10 to 1850, was of important influence in two 
respects. Removed from the necessities and vulgari- 
ties of life, these authors and poets were in a position 
to cultivate a refinement and purity of taste such as 
otherwise was wont alone to be the fruit of old civili- 
sation. Surrounded and influenced by a public to 
whom the best that other more favoured nations had 
produced was only tolerably good, who had become 
accustomed in all departments of life to regard per- 
fection of form as the most important aim of progress, 
and from whom the creations of the native mind 
could only win esteem and interest so far as they 
could at least approximately bear comparison with 
Boileau and Voltaire, Chateaubriand and Beranger, 
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Schiller and Lord Byron, these Russian poets were 
compelled from the first to take a higher flight than 
would have been necessitated by the requirements of 
the mass of their fellow countrymen, and by the general 
state of culture in Russia. The high Russian society 
of that time had ever since the contest for liberty and 
the congresses stood in the liveliest intercourse and in 
far closer connection with the German, English, and 
French beau monde^ especially with the Fauboui^ 
St. Germain, than at the present day, and it possessed 
for this reason an unusually fine power of discrimina- 
tion and judgment. These men and women, among 
whom Balzac had lived, who had known Le Maitre in 
their youth, and had revelled in musical delights with 
Liszt, Sontag-Rossi, Schümann, and others, among 
whom connoisseurs in art, such as Liwoff, Michel, and 
Mathieu Wielekorski, led the fashion, were, in spite 
of all their frivolity and their doubtful moral value, 
really competent judges in matters of taste, and 
stimulated their poets and authors in a manner which 
would have been inconceivable had it merely involved 
the approval of the childlike multitude. Added to 
this, the works produced under this influence 'were not 
written for the sake of maintenance, and no reason 
existed for most of the noble authors or for those 
under the patronage of the beau monde to scribble by 
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measure.^ Puschkin, Lermontoff, Wenjewitenoff, 
SoUohub, &c., were ' lions ' in the good and bad sense 
of the word — men who were not punctilious about the 
moral code, who carried on somewhat wild doings 
with women, cards, and champagne bottles, but who, 
just for this reason, felt the necessity of keeping their 
muse pure, and of sacrificing at her altar only in the 
really consecrated hours of life. 

We have already alluded to the shadowy side of 
this state of things ; how far this was of consequence 
only appeared in its full extent subsequently. The 
aristocratic reserve and refinement of the earlier 
school of literati challenged a reaction, and on this 
was inscribed licentiousness, cynicism, and furious 
hate against everything which even remotely savoured 
of authority. These qualities have formed the sign- 
manual of the atrocious literature which, since the 
great revolution that succeeded the .Crimean war, has 
gained the upper hand. In a social aspect a change 

' High pay, however, these gentlemen did not disdain, overloaded 
as they were with debts in spite of their wealth. The well-known pub- 
lisher, Sinirdon, is said to have paid the famous Puschkin for his last 
poem five roubles per line (one thaler, ten groschen). It is said that 
Puschkin, who was passionately devoted to card-pla3ring, occasionally 
wrote verses at the card-table and placed them on the cards. In one 
manner or another, most of the distinguished poets received salaries and 
pensions. It was said of Gogol, by a recent critic, that he at length 
regarded the writing of comedies as a sort of * duty,' 
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had taken place, even several years prior to this deep 
inroad into Russian life. Polewoi and Senkoffski 
had been as little able to succeed in * democratising ' 
literature as Gretsch and Bulgarin, the professional 
journalists of an eariier time, who, indeed, had only 
endeavoured to assert their critical authority, based 
as it was on the approval of the mob, to the injury of 
good taste and of the remnant of independent ideas 
which still remained to literature. The usual forms 
of literary traflSc, however, poured forth in masses, 
aftei" the appearance of Wissarion Gregorjevitsch 
Belinski (bom 1812, died June 19, 1848), the famous 
critic of the 'Sapisski* and * Sowremennik,' who 
paved the way for the l^ter development of Russian 
literature. Filled with true democratic hatred of the 
despotism of the prevailing system, and penetrated by 
the conviction that the recovery of Russian literature 
would alone be possible when the knife was laid to 
its corrupt state, this remarkable man contrived, in 
spite of the inexorable severity of the censorship of 
the press, to extend his position as an aesthetic critic 
to that of an influential political agitator. Too im- 
portant to be overlooked by the aristocratic grandees, 
and to be treated otherwise than with esteem and 
sympathy, too passionate and true to his convictions 
to submit to any one, Belinski reached an exceptional 
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position in Petersburg literary society as early as 
1845. As a true proletarian of the pen, he battled all 
his life with domestic cares of the most oppressive 
kind, without any power, not even that of friendship, 
being able to force him to accept assistance. He 
stood on terms of the closest intimacy with Prince 
Wasemsky, Privy Councillor Shukoffshi, Plettnetf, and 
others ; a portion of the distinguished literary society 
adhered secretly to their liberal tendencies, in order to 
have their quiet pleasure in the bold literary revolu- 
tionist In joyful acknowledgment of real talent, all 
these men had sought their own honour ; and .pru^ 
dence, moreover, enjoined them to stand on a good 
footing with the most important critic of the time. 
In the brilliant halls of the Petersburg literati and 
Maecenas Belinski was to be seen, if not constantly, 
yet from time to time, and was ever received with re- 
spectful interest. Nothing, however, lay further from 
the arrogant plebeian than to pay any consideration 
to the inclinations and habits of these friends and 
patrons. Careless in his outward appearance, regard- 
less in intercourse, Belinski never attempted to conceal 
how low his estimation had fallen of the world around 
him. French attractions and the pretentious boasting 
of Petersburg manners were just as unmercifully 
ridiculed by him as the superstitious worship which 
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the Slavophils of Moscow pursued towards Russian 
antiquity and the orthodox Church. Although filled 
with sincere esteem for the true authorities in Russian 
literature, such as Puschkin, Gogol, Gribojedoff, 
Lermontoff, and others, and far removed from the 
envious littlenesses of the professional literati of the 
period, Belinski declared on every occasion as plainly 
as possible that there could be no idea of a true 
national Russian literature until after the overthrow 
of the despotism of the Czar, and that all other efforts 
than political ones were mere loss of time, and were 
out of the question as regarded the literature of the 
future. Like the noble historian Granoffski and 
other moderate liberals of former times, Belinski 
during the latter years of his life was a declared pessi- 
mist, and for this reason was an enthusiastic defender 
of the young realistic school which appeared upon 
the scene with the novels of Alexander Herzen and 
Dostojeffski, and which was to be the foster mother of 
the * denouncement literature ' (pbwinitetnaja littera" 
turd) subsequently so much talked of. 

Belinski died in the summer of 1 848 of the cholera, 
shortly before the greater number of his younger 
adherents were brought to judgment for alleged or 
real participation in the Petrascheffski conspiracy. 
The literary ' enterprisers * who had made their appear- 
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ance shortly before, and who had undertaken the 
monthly journals established by disinterested frionds 
of literature,* had been prudent and inconstant enough 
to exclude some time previously from participation in 
their reviews all dangerous colleagues displeasing to 
the government, and thus to expose them to the bitter- 
est want. Their age and the brilliant period of Rus- 
sian journalism did not, however, begin till seven years 
later, after the conclusion of the Crimean war, and 
at the commencement of the reforms of Alexander IL 
The mighty revolution which was then accomplished, 
which made publishing the favourite employment of all 
young and aspiring men of talent, and within a few 
months brought about a radical change in the public 

* The tjrpe of this literary farmer is KrajefTski, now proprietor and 
editor of the 'Golos' and the * Sapisski,* formerly editor and lease-, 
holder of the 'Russian Petersburg Journal' — an 'author' who never 
wrote a line, and who, during his long career, sailed with every wind; 
sometimes a radical, sometimes a moderate liberal; now a Sapadnik 
(European) and a calumniator of the Moscow Slavophils, then a furious 
Panslavist ; from 1866-71 a friend of France and a deadly enemy of 
Germany, to-day swearing no higher than by the Prussian alliance ; but 
a man who, on these crooked paths, has amassed a very considerable 
property. Of a similar stamp, only at the same time well known as 
the first publicist, stockjobber, and telegraph agent, is HerrTrubnikoif, 
the editor of the 'Petersburg Exdiange Journal* (' Birshewiije Wedo- 
mossti '), the largest and most unprincipled organ of the whole Russian 
press. It was formerly the organ of the post ministry, and was at 
times accessible to Golownin's influence ; it is now the wordy pan^[3rrist 
oi Gambetta and of the Russian-French alliance, and, at the same time, 
it is the prophet of future Panslavist glories. 
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mind and in the tendencies prevailiiig in Russian 
society, has been too constantly and too eloquently 
described for us not here to presuppose it "as known. 
Although the preventive censorship continued, as 
regarded Petersburg and Moscow, until April 1 8 (30), 
1865 (it continues, as regards the provincial press, the 
grand duchy of Finland excepted, up to the present 
day), within a few years hundreds of new journals and 
papers were established, and by their help publicist 
influences were exercised which might be called 
incomparable. The number of the paid and unpaid 
members were l^ion ; the sums paid to distinguished 
authors surpassed even the sums paid in England ; 
and, more remarkable still, autibors and censors en- 
deavoured soon to surpass each other in candour, and 
alike caused the government great anxiety. 

A more avowed contrast than that existing between 
the Russian fashionable authors of long ago and those 
of the present time is scarcely conceivable. The 
uncontrollable character of the democratic current 
IS shown by the apparent fact that the journals 
have, so to speak, absorbed all other forms of literary 
activity; i.e. that during the last fifteen years in 
Russia but very few books have appeared, while 
journals and reviews have almost entirely taken their 
place. The danger of the despotism of an ephemeral 
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literature, hastily written and hastily read, requires no 
comment, especially where it involves new culture, 
and on an average immature and unfinished study ; 
and who are the men who supply this immense 
ephemeral literature ? There is scarcely one left of 
the cultivated and noble men of the old school, who 
carried on the literary publicist profession as ars liber^ 
alts; the survivors, with few exceptions, were hushed 
at the beginning of the new era ; the rising generation, 
however, see their main duty in doing exactly the 
contrary in all matters to what their fathers did. 
Fine aesthetic taste, moderation, and thorough culture 
have become idle tales ; to trample all rule under foot, 
to strike at all authority, and to regard all discretion 
as ridiculous and narrow, seem now the requisites for 
distinction. The vulgarity of the tone prevailing in 
the press and in literature generally, corresponds with 
the outward demeanour of its representatives. The 
greater number of the young men employed in the 
periodical press consists of students and scholars of 
the religious seminaries and academies, who have 
escaped from the severe discipline of these institutions, 
and are glad to indemnify themselves for the priva- 
tions and humiliations of their youth by absolute 
licentiousness. Even the most capable of these 
literati betray almost unfailingly by the cynicism of 
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their behaviour, by their predilection for pot-houses 
and * dancing classes/ by their aversion to hats and 
gloves such as other people wear, and by their in- 
timate intercourse with usurers and immoral women, 
that they are slaves who have broken the chain. It is 
all one whether they are half or whole, former or 
present, ' nihilists,' national or West European liberals ; 
the specific qualities of the young men engaged in 
literature are always the same, and are manifest 
even to the uninitiated from the careless, cynical, 
though frequently witty and original, mode of writing 
which prevails in the political as well as in the sup- 
plementary columns of the large papers and reviews. 
The number of publicist men of talent is greater, per- 
haps, in Russia than in Germany ; but still greater is 
the percentage of ragged and dissolute writers which 
are to be found in Petersburg, Moscow, and other 
towns. As in all cases, exceptions even here confirm 
the rule. The Russian authors (apart from all party 
position) may be divided into three or four general 
classes. 

To the first group belong the men who have 
applied themselves .to the business of authorship from 
an internal vocation, and who from their behaviour 
are never to be regarded otherwise than as gentlemen, 
and as people belonging to good society. This class 
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numbers not only real poets, such as Count Tolstoy, 
and the noble and highly-cultivated Iwan Turgenieff, 
but numerous scholars, such as Pogodin, Kostomaroff, 
Kawelin, J. J. Grot, Wladimir BesobrasoflF, and others, 
besides several political authors and journalists whose 
critical tendencies do not exclude personal respecta- 
bility. M. N. Katkoff and M. LeontieflF are former 
professors of the Moscow university, and are men of 
excellent culture. They have always belonged to the 
highest society of Moscow, they live in grand style, and 
by their literary and typographical labours (they are 
leaseholders of the ' Moscow Journal,' and proprietors 
of the ' Russki Westnik * and the * Ljetopiss,' and of the 
publishing establishment of Katkoff & Co.) they have 
become as influential as they are wealthy. The same 
may be said of Ivan Aksakoff, the husband of the 
former maid-of-honour Tutscheff ; formerly editor of the 
'Djen,* of the *Moskwitänin,* and of the 'Moskwitsch* — 
an enthusiastic fanatic, and a bad man of business, in 
whose old and noble family the national extravagance 
seems to be hereditary. Aksakoff 's bosom friend, Juri 
Samarin, is a rich landed proprietor, who, in his foreign 
travels, does not even disdain the use of the predicate 
' von,' generally regarded as ridiculous by Russians ; 
Koscheleff is a very rich retired brandy distiller, who, 
with all his liberalism, is not inaccessible to noble dis- 

Ü • 
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tinctions. So long as there was a conservative press in 
Petersburg, it was principally supplied by volunteers 
from the aristocracy ; the deceased Nikolai Besobra- 
soff and P. Blank were as fertile as they were zealous 
writers of the leading articles of the ' Wesstj/ which fell 
to the ground from their mismanagement The chief 
editor of this paper, Herr Skarätin, was always indig- 
nant when the Petersburg journalists treated him as 
a colleague : he claimed to be regarded as nothing else 
than an * old nobleman,' who had once done honour 
to the profession. The editor of the red * Russkoje 
Slowo,' which has also long declined, was a rich young 
count Kuscheleff Besborodko. 

At the present day the noble journalists in Peters- 
burg have nearly died out ; elsewhere, it repeatedly 
happens that from time to time some man of distinc- 
tion writes in a journal, but not with us. As 
thoroughly estimable authors by vocation as well as 
by inclination, but belonging to the middle class, and 
in modest easy circumstances, we may especially men- 
tion W. Korsch, the proprietor and editor of the not 
very interesting but justly esteemed Russian * Peters- 
burg Journal,' and Stassulewitsch, the editor of the 
excellent 'Westnik Jewropy.* It is well known of 
Korsch that he fights his way through with difficulty, 
in spite of considerable receipts and brilliant offers ; 
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nevertheless, he has always an open hand for his needy 
colleagues. Authorship and journalism have not 
ceased in Russia to be regarded as liberal employ- 
ments ; the aristocratic element has, however, for a 
long time ceased to be the ruling one, and is ceasing 
more and more to be so. 

The second group is that of the * enterprisers,' who 
have never shown either ability or inclination for pro- 
duction, but who have made their way as time-servers, 
as hard and skilful men of business, and as expert 
arrangers and preparers of suitable articles. There is 
little to be said of this class, the most distinguished 
and best known representatives of which have been 
already mentioned ; for in all essential points it re- 
sembles that of the good musicians and idle fellows 
who suck the purses at Vienna, Paris, Berlin, &c. As 
becomes the editor of a * Börsen Zeitung,' Herr Trub- 
nikoff is an active speculator and stock-jobber ; his 
colleague Krajeffski, in spite of his seventy years, and 
of the * author's jubilee,* which he has celebrated after 
the fashion with us, prefers the part of the elegant rou^^ 
whose true home is the theatre, and who only visits 
the Exchange for the sake of refreshing his nerves. 
The building of the railway network which already 
spans the half of European Russia, and the completion 

of which will probably for many years afford plenty 

u 2 
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of work, is not only a fruitful source of enrichment to 
these literary men of business, but at the same time a 
school for the acquisition of swindling practices. 
Private enterprisers and provincial associations, who 
have built* in the last few years especially, naturally 
required the support of * public opinion * for the attain- 
ment of much-needed concessions ; and the disputes 
about competing lines, before they came before the 
official forum of the ministerial committee, were dis- 
cussed at length m the larger journals, and in both 
-cases money was plentiful for people who were not 
over scrupulous. Recently, when stock-jobbing and 
banking business has begun to insinuate itself among 
•us, the scope for publicist manipulations of the kind 
mentioned has become still more extensive, and has 
developed into usages as regards those engaged in 
them which need not shun comparison with the ' cor- 
rupt * West. Russia numbers already more than one 
Stroussberg, and on the staff of each of these gentle- 
men there is, of course, a tribe of adroit knights of the 
pen, who are either proprietors of journals or who are 
employed in supplying them. 

We have already mentioned the third class, which 
consists of revolutionary enthusiasts and blusterers. 
The precursors of the nihilistic current, the adherents 
of the so-called realistic school, numbered in their train 
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many men who had been reckoned in Berlin and 
Vienna as unquestionably among the Catilinarian set 
To this number belong, above all, the publicists of the 
' Sowremennik,' which up to the year 1863 possessed 
more readers than any other Russian review, and the 
wide influence of which could onjy be terminated by 
violent suppression. The last editor and proprietor 
of this journal was the talented poet Nehrassoff, a 
dissolute genius, who reckoned himself as belonging 
to the higher class of society, because he had his card 
parties in the English club, and had his orgies in com- 
mon with some rou^s of elegant society, but who was, 
in truth, a man combining the vices of the aristocracy 
with the low inclinations of the plebeian class. The 
true soul of the journal was the critic and novel-writer 
TschemitscheflFski, who was' banished to Siberia in 
1865 — the acknowledged head of the revolutionary 
party in Petersburg, and, in the opinion of his friends 
and admirers, the Robespierre of the Russian future ; 
a dangerous fanatic, who exercised the most baneful 
influence for years on the intellectual progress of the 
Russian youth. 

To the same circle belonged twojifrtter pupils of 
the religious seminary — Dobroliu©ff, who was ruined 
by his excesses and eccentricities, and Pypin, an his- 
torian, who having successfully surmounted the temp 
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tations of youth, has recently returned to more 
respectable paths, and has published some highly 
valuable works on the time of Alexander I. We may 
remark, by .the way, that only a part of the more ad- 
vanced authors of this stamp successfully surmounted 
the years from 1864 to 1867, and that Herr Tscher- 
nitscheffski is not the only, radical who at that time 
took the road to Siberia and has not again returned. 
Serno-Solowievitsch, Pawloff, and others, have shared 
a similar fate. The shibboleth, which was decisive 
respecting our radicals and their treatment, was their 
position with regard to the insurgent Poles. Those 
who openly sided with Herzen, Ogareff, and Bakunin 
in favour of the Poles, and who did not show the cir- 
cumspection necessary in so doing, were struck off the 
list of active Russian politicians equally with those 
who could be convicted of participation in secret 
societies. 

A very considerable contingent to our recent revo- 
lutionary literature has been furnished by our realistic 
belle-lettrists — those professional represen ters of all that 
is low and ugly, whose romances are mostly written with 
the express intention of discrediting and undermining 
the existing state of things, and whose works, therefore, 
may justly be reckoned as ' denouncement literature.* 
To this class belong, besides those already mentioned. 
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the romance and play writers, Pissemski, Ostroffski, 
Kresstoffski, Potechin, and others. A strange position 
among these ' denouncers * is occupied by the privy 
counsellor Soltykoff (Schtschedrin), whose ' Sketches of 
the Government * have given a name to the entire 
species, and who nevertheless is no Red, but a moderate • 
liberal patriot, who took a fancy to publish his reve- 
lations of the abuses of the administration and of the 
lower civil functionaries, in a novelist form, and thus 
to make them accessible to a larger class of readers. 
The radical type which we have seen on the average 
in all Petersburg journalists, is to be found, of course, 
also among the lesser literati, who everywhere follow 
in the wake of journal matters. The reporters, cor- 
rectors, judicial reporters, and others, imitate, for the 
most part, the low and cynical tone of the young 
literati ; that the cigarettes here smoked are more 
offensive, the beverages more common, the dress and 
manners uglier, and the language still more bold and 
disgraceful than with those who take the lead, is a 
matter of course, and necessitates no essential differ- 
ence. Among both it is evident that there are people 
who have not yet learned the use of liberty, and who 
indemnify themselves by licentiousness for former 
constraint and fear of authority. The renegade pupil 
of the religious seminary who has had recourse to a 
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literary career, and is satisfied with writing articles 
in the ' Börsen Zeitung/ and the ' farm-lad * who has 
wandered to the capital (the emancipated serf be- 
longing to a former establishment), to whom the 
' Sowremennik * has served in place of the spelling- 
book, and to whom the honour is assigned of reading 
the revised sheets of the ' Gölos ' or of the ' Nowoje 
Wremä' — belong, in truth, to the same class. 

GribojedofF has reproached the older generation of 
1820 with having drawn their opinions and judgments 
from old castaway papers. The same reproach may 
be made in a greater degree to the rising generation 
of the present day — only with this difference, that that 
which now appears a common danger was merely 
ridiculous fifty years ago, and that the harmless 
papers written by civil functionaries ' in the days of 
the attack of Otschakoff/ exclude all comparison with 
the journals which are produced by our modern press 
and press-officials. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The historians of Russian civilisation have repeatedly 
asserted that the history of Russia since Peter the 
Great may be best arranged according to the foreign 
influences which have swayed the Court and Court 
society. ' To please Peter, one had to make oneself 
a Dutchman ; under Anna Ivanowna and her Biron, 
Germany held sway ; under the Empress Elisabeth 
Petrovna, Le Ch^tardie and the French of the aficien 
rigime appeared on the stage, subsequently to gain 
still greater ground in another form, through the 
passionate admiration of Katharina II. for French 
literature and philosophy. Peter IIL, the admirer of 
Frederic, wished to make us Prussians ; and, lastly, 
during the early part of the reign of Alexander I., 
England and English customs were our patrons.* 
Respecting these periods, Russian scholars are of 
one opinion as to the main matter ; but their views 
differ diametrically when the period of the Emperor 
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Nicholas is to be characterised. Some make the 
father of the present sovereign to have been a national 
hero, appealing to ProtassofTs deeds in Lithuania 
and Livonia, to the suppression of Poland and the 
humiliation of Austrian Hungary ; others assert, with 
A. Herzen, that the ' never-to-be-forgotten * sovereign 
was a German seigeant-major, to whom everything 
Russian was unintelligible, if not unsympathetic, and 
who for this reason drew his most favoured instru- 
ments from Livonia and Esthonia, and preferred the 
genuine German character to every other. Both 
parties are right and wrong : Nicholas pursued a truly 
national policy, according to his belief and his 
opinions ; nationality was to him, however, no more 
than a distinct form of lifeless uniformity and careful 
separation from ' heathenish Europe ; * and for this 
reason he endeavoured to mould it in a manner which 
took from true nationality all its essential qualities, 
and left behind scarcely more than the Russian 
language as employed in the Church and army, and 
our detestable law style. 

In ?i social respect this monarch embraced a mixed 
system, and the national element as such had no 
authority ; scarcely ever previously had the language, 
literature, and customs of the French held such an 
unlimited sway over the upper classes as from 1825 
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till the outburst of the February revolution. French 
documents and legal memorials, such as had appeared 
rather frequently under Alexander, were, it is true, 
prohibited — this privileged language was to be used, 
except for social intercourse, at most by diplomatists 

ft 

and private people from whom the Emperor deigned 
to receive a petition, and who, from their deficient 
knowledge of the ruling language, could commit no 
offence.^ The upper class of society was completely 
frenchified, having short-lived national outbursts 
under the pressure of special circumstances, which 
called forth the Imperial anger against the ' liberal * 
Westerns. Most just was the remark made in the year 
1848 by an habituö of Petersburg society ; the abuse 

> Nicholas himself never fiilly mastered the Russian language. Wh^i 
it was the fashion unmercifully to attack everything that belonged to 
him and his system, it was a favourite employment with certain people 
to hunt up and laugh at the grammatical errors which die deceased 
sovereign had made in his correspondence with BludofT and others. Of 
course it was not much better with the greater number of the Emperor's 
advisers and iriends. Most of these people were distinguished for a 
command over conversational French, which was certainly remarkable 
in those not French by birth. At the same time, however, it is a fact 
that the older and more cultivated of our nobility of both sexes (to say 
nothing of the rising generation) are, with few exceptions, unable to 
write even the smallest French letter without mistakes. A well-known 
beau, whp really knew French, has shown the author dozens of letters 
from ladies of rank, which, in spite of their unmistakable leaning to 
Balzac, Scribe, and other models, were full of orthographic and gram- 
matical errors, and even of Russianisms. That these persons wrote 
still worse Russian is a matter of course. 
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of the French, which came into fashion in consequence 
of the revolution, was exclusively carried on in the 
French language, amid French dishes and beverages 
prepared by French cooks, in apartments arranged in 
French style, and by ladies and gentleman dressed 
in French fashion. And this was the case up to the 
end of the period of the Crimean war ; during its 
continuance, the feeling did not amount to a thorough 
hatred of the French, because the English were re- 
garded as the main offenders ; their fleets ruled the 
Baltic, and their statesmen, at the conclusion of the 
armistice and subsequently of the peace, showed 
themselves far less accommodating than the generals 
and ministers of Napoleon, whom all Russia, as early 
as the spring of 1856, regarded as the future ally of 
the Emperor. 

The reign of Alexander II. has witnessed too many 
different phases for it to maintain throughout one 
distinct aspect, exhibiting the same characteristic 
qualities. Since, under this ruler, political life awoke 
for the first time, society also was affected by other 
ihditi foreign influence, and the fashions which came 
into vogue always bore in a great measure a political 
stamp. Three phases in the social development of 
the last eighteen years may be pointed out even at 
the present time. 
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The first of these wais the abstract liberal, or, more 
accurately, the liberal-cultivated phase, which in many 
points recalled to mind the better days of Alexander 
II., only from the outset mixed with certain revolu- 
tionary elements. The principle of this period was the 
denial of all that had before been an accepted matter. 
Western Europe had been repudiated from 1843- 185 3 
— now it was held in honour ; the Poles had been per- 
secuted and ill-treated— now a reconciliation with 
them was desired; constitutionalism and liberalism 
had scarcely been allowed to be mentioned — now they 
were the only means of safety. Formerly, among people 
of good society, Russian papers had been left lying in 
the ante-room — now they found their way into the 
boudoir and salon, and the most radical journals were 
placed uppermost ; while before French cUone had 
been spoken, Russian was now occasionally per- 
mitted. The most important social symptom of that 
time was, however, that the example of the Court and 
the higher classes ceased to be the standard for the middle 
classes^ and that these began to behave themselves and 
to dispose of themselves in an independent manner. 
Within the higher circles, moreover, there were at times 
tendencies shown to the culture and revolutionary 
spirit of the salons of the opposition ; for a long time 
it was the fashion to attack the laws of emancipation. 
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to assert the necessity of indemnifying the nobles on 
political and constitutional grounds, to admire the 
orators who had attacked the government in the pro- 
vincial assemblies, and to turn the back in society 
upon the civil functionaries who had interfered against 
these disobedient speakers. That these tendencies 
passed away, leaving no trace behind, and gave place 
to the usual pliability — considerably modified, it is 
true, to what it had formerly been — was to be ac- 
counted for in the outbreak of the Polish insurrection, 
which introduced a new era^ namely, that of national 
ebcclusiveness and extravagance. A great part of the 
world of rank followed in the track of Countess 
Bludoff and Herr Tiutscheff from 1863 ^^ 1870, 
swearing no higher than by Katkoff, regarding 
Muravieff at any rate as a patriotic necessity, con- 
sidering Samarin as one of the greatest publicists of 
all ages, and occasionally indulging in orthodox 
bigotry. To most people these years were little 
more than a transition from the extravagant fancies 
of the liberal Past to the easy loyalty of their fathers. 
By the severe laws of redemption which were put 
into execution in Lithuania and Poland, not only 
were the material interests of all the Russian nobles 
threatened, but many who possessed extensive pro- 
perty in those countries were terribly injured, and lost 
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a great part of their incomes. Moreover, the civil 
functionaries, who with universal consent had under- 
taken the missionary work in Poland, appeared so rude 
and unamiable, and were not unfrequently so partial 
and hostile to the nobles in the reorganised judicial 
and administrative boards in Petersburg, that within 
a short time they had lost the favour of patriots 
of both sexes who had admired the heroic deeds 
of Tscherkasski and Koscheleff in Wilna, Kowno, 
and Warsaw.^ The 'national revolution* had been 
welcome to the aristocracy, because it not only had 
brought down the Polish rebels, but afterwards the 
revolutionists and nihilists at home. When, however, 
the new system began to put forth its democratic 
claws, and to use them without consideration, a calm, 
slow, but steadily increasing reaction against it gained 
ground in influential circles ; and though unable, it is 
true, to bring about a sudden and radical revolution, 
this feeling essentially contributed to the gradual 



' Particularly alarming was the effect, when, in the year 1865, the 
jury acquitted an official who had assaulted his ch^ef, Count Koskull, 
as a German and an aristocrat. This acquittal took place, although 
the investigation had proved that the count was both Russian and 
orthodox, and had not given the remotest cause for the anger of his 
alleged slighted subordinate. Much evil feeling was caused in these 
circles, as may be imagined, by the publicity of all judicial acts which 
came into operation in 1864 — those respecting debtors of high position 
not excepted. 
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extinction of the fire kindled in 1863, receiving, as it 
did, only insufficient fuel. 

A distinct date for the beginning of the third 
period — ^that now in progress — is as little to be 
specified as it is impossible to give even a probable 
opinion as to its termination. 

The unfavourable experiences made in Poland and 
Lithuania gradually depressed the national and 
orthodox zeal, and the high tone taken by the press. 
Even before the beginning of the last French and 
German war, the fables once so devoutly received of 
the irresistible progress of Russian sway and of the 
orthodox Church among the Poles, ceased to be 
repeated. Since Miliutin's illness, the usual civil 
functionaries have supplanted the * missionaries * in 
Warsaw and the other Polish cities, the strict 
Muravieff measures have been softened down, or 
have fallen into disuse. The minds of men have 
grown colder, and the heads more indolent ; the Rus- 
sianising system ceased to be a national matter, and 
sank into a branch of service which is quietly and 
silently performed, but of which * society* soon took 
no further notice, and which was estimated only 
according to its usefulness. Moreover, two other 
influential forces appeared — namely, the increase of 
industrial interests, which have greatly extended since 
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the expansion of the railway network and the advance 
in bank and stock-jobbing affairs in which out 
generals, counts, and princes, wherever they could, have 
gladly taken part, in order to fill their empty coffers in 
every possible manner, and to make the old truth a 
new one, that Russia is a dangerous rival even to the 
Jew.* The second absorbing interest is the war of 
1870. That all the wishes of the national party, 
irresistible as they had been considered on the point, 
rebounded in favour of a support of France according 
to the Emperor's desire, and that the government 
gave it plainly to be understood ' that it would not 
consent to an interference in questions of foreign 
policy, even from its worthy allies respecting Poland, 
gave the finishing stroke to the already shattered 
authority of the publicist speakers of this tendency in 
the eyes of * society/ Then came the horrors of the 
Paris Commune, which the world felt compelled to 
regard as the fruits of French progress — the days in 
which the grand-ducal heir apparent, good Gam- 

' Just as in other countries, the holders of high offices and names 
undertake to give their names to doubtful undertakings for the sake of 
money and fair words. There was no bank, no joint-stock company, 
and no railroad undertaking the directors and administrative heads of 
which were not partly drawn from the immediate circle of the Court. 
The Russian Stroussberg, Herr Poljäkoff, has exercised especial influ- 
ence in this respect, as his connections have from the first extended to 
the highest circles. 

X 
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bettist and decidedly national as he had hitherto 
been, could not restrain the ejaculation : ' Ah ! c'est 
\k que m&nent ces iddes ' — and which were followed 
by an absolute political apathy. If social-political 

prophecies were not known by experience to be 
dangerous, I should assert that the next charac- 
teristic period of modern Russian development would 
begin at the outbreak of the next great war ; and that 
this will be with Germany, is a point which the public 
will not give up, and which by many adherents of the 
Prussian alliance is even considered as settled The 
cessation of the revolutionary movement begun in 
1 86 1 may last for many years to come ; the first day 
of violent commotion will, however, without doubt, 
burst asunder the covering which the popularity of 
Alexander IL has spread over the crater. The later 
this crisis occurs, the more plainly will be shown how 
thoroughly the last few years have weakened the 
support of absolutism, and that the prop which the 
government has possessed, and still possesses, in the 
loyalty of the nobles who have been drawn into the 
interests of the Court, has entirely lost its former 
strength. This class of society is only apparently 
and outwardly what it was ; its prestige over the 
middle class is broken, since the latter have gone 
their own way; its influence on the peasantry has 
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been set aside by the emancipation ; its self-reliance 
and traditions have perished on the one side through 
industrial interests, and on the other through the 
changed organisation of the army and the civil 
authorities ; and for twenty years it has no longer 
been able to assert itself as the focus of cultivated 
taste. More strongly mingled than ever with foreign 
elements, it is notoriously no longer able to assimilate 
them ; from day to day it loses the prerogative which 
formerly secured it the ascendancy — namely, the 
possession of a higher civilisation. Irresistibly the 
independent and unfettered middle classes press, with 
all the intelligence of the army and the civil authori- 
ties, into the foreground of the scene, intending 
speedily to fill the whole, and to admit into their 
circle the greater part of the old cosmopolitan nobility. 
1858 — 1863 — 1870: he who could guess the next 
date of equal imptjrtance with these, would possess 
the key for the future of Russian society ! 
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RUSSIAN FOLK TALES. By W. R. S. Ralston, M. A. 

Corresponding Member of the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia, 
Author of 'Krilof and his Fables/ "The Songs of the Russian People,' &c 
Crown 8vo. zzr. 

' Mr. Ralston is in the happ^ poation 
of a writer who finds his subject erow 
under his hands,^ so that what was to have 
been contained in one volume is perforce 
expanded into three. He is bnmful of 
his subject, and encounters no difficulty 
but that of keeping within reasonable 
bounds. No padding will therefore be 
found in his volimies: they are full of 
good matter, and Mr. Ralston knows very 
well when to leave off story telling, and 
when to close his own valuable comments 
upon the stories.' — Saturday Review. 

'The volume altogether is one that 
deserves not only to be read but to be 



studied. ... It will help materially 
in spreading a knowledge of that kind oif 
information which Mr. Max Müller and 
Mr. Cox have shown is essential for a 
full understanding of the progress of 
civilisation in the world.' — Scotsman. 

* Mr. Ralston's volume could not well 
have been made more instructive without 
being made less amusing, and conversely. 
At present it combines both merits in 
judicious proportion.' 

Fortnightly Revirw, 

* This fascinating volume will, we have 
no doubt, be welcome alike in nurseries, 
drawing-rooms, and libraries.' 

AtAenaufft. 
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OF CIVILISATION ; Written from the Public Records and other Con- 
temporary Evidence. By Lukb Owen Pike, M. A., Author of ' The English 
and their Origin.' 

Vol. I.— from THE ROMAN INVASION TO THE 

ACCESSION OF HENRY VII. Demy 8vo. x8s. 



' Mr. Pike has produced a most inter-« 
estin^ work, and we congratulate him 
heartily upon the method he has adopted 
of resorting only to original materials in 
its composition. — Examiner. 
^ * It exhibits a power for the examina- 
tion of facts, and a resolution not to 
exaggerate, which are highly commend- 
able. That it will be a book which no 
student can neglect, can hardly be 
doubted. ' — Scotsman. 



' It is impossible to sp^k too hiehly of 
the care and diligence with which Mr. 
Pike has carried out, so far, his design. 
Whether in describing the origin of guilds, 
the effects of feudalism, or dealing with, 
religious quarrels, forest rights, the 
massacres of Jews, witchcraft, or the 
numberless other subjects treated of, his 
treatment is exhaustive and eminently 
fair.'— y^A» BuU. 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 

DANTE. By J. A. Svmcä^ds. Crcwn 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

* For ordinary readers Mr. Symonds's 
little book will do good service, by the 
enthusiasm of its spirit, and by the lucid 
beauty and suggestiveness of many of its 
criticisms.' — British Quarterly Review. 

* Our author's style is so delightful, his 
criticisms for the most part so excellent, 
the points he discusses so numerous and 
so varied, and the interest with which he 
invests the subject so sustained, that we 
should be hard to please if we required 
more. . . . We can unhesitatingly 
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recommend Mr. Symonds's book to 
students of Dante for the interesting 
and tasteful criticism it contains.' 

The Academy. 
'Mr. Symonds knows his subject 
tlioroughly ; he has a refined and sensi- 
tive appreciation of literary and poetic 
art, anci he combines his knowledge and 
taste witti an intellectual grasp, without 
which knowledge is apt to be dry, and 
taste mawkish and sentimental.' 

spectator. 



